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POETRY  IN  BUSINESS 

A  poet  of  established  reputation,  and  an  actor 
of  re4*o(4nized  skill,  Ulr.  Gsehwind  says  that 
business  needs  the  imaginative  stimulus  of  verse 


•  EDWARD  ROBERT  GSCHWIND 

Instructor  in  English  and  Expression 
Samuel  J.  Peters  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

I  SHALL  not  beat  around  the  bush;  I  shall 
tear  it  up  by  the  roots.  If  poetry  is  to  enter 
business,  it  must  be  sharp  ...  to  the  point 
.  .  .  vital.  Once  this  element  is  observed,  it 
stings  prose  with  rich  color;  it  performs  a 
function  of  which  unfigurative  prose  is 
incapable. 

Years  ago,  in  a  class  in  Salesmanship  and 
Advertising,  the  students  and  I  sent  a  form 
letter  to  the  sales  managers  of  large  corpora¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States.  We 
began  it  with  the  introductory  sentence  of 
this  article.  It  had  an  electrifying  effect.  We 
received  detailed  replies  to  our  questions, 


with  flattering  compliments  on  the  letter 
itself;  one  manager  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  compared  favorably  with  any  other  letter 
he  had  “received  in  the  last  five  years.” 

I  attribute  the  wording  of  that  letter  to  the 
refined  result  obtained  from  training  in 
poetry  .  .  .  training  in  compact  execution  of 
thought  in  original,  striking,  sensitized, 
figurative  language. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  real  bases  of 
poetry.  I  shall  eliminate  all  others  and  con¬ 
sider  it  the  base.  Hudson  Maxim,  the  scien¬ 
tist,  fifteen  years  ago  attempted  to  analyze 
poetry  ...  to  tear  it  apart  as  one  would  a 
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leaf  or  an  animal  ...  to  put  in  under  a 
microscope  .  .  .  tear  it  apart  as  one  would  a 
house,  to  determine  exactly  its  foundation.  A 
lx>ld  thing  to  do! 


EDWARD  ROBERT  GSCHWIND 


He  slapped  this  into  the  faces  of  the  poets 
of  the  world: 

1.  Meter  was  unnecessary;  poetry  could  be 
poetry  without  it.  Meter  did  not  make 
jx)etry. 

“Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November”  .  .  . 
was  good  thought  in  perfect  meter;  yet  it 
was  not  poetry  .  .  .  just  rhythmical,  rhyming 
thought. 

2.  Rhyme  was  unnecessary.  Shakespeare 
wrote  in  blank  verse,  iambic  [pentameter, 
unrhymed. 

3.  Alliteration  was  unnecessary. 

The  base  of  poetry  was  the  figure  of 
speech.  Rhyme,  meter,  and  alliteration  were 
the  ornaments  .  .  .  the  rugs  and  pictures  to 
be  put  on  the  floor  and  walls  and  mantle- 
piece  of  a  house  after  its  framework  had  been 
constructed. 

Judged  on  this  basis,  much  apparent  prose 
is  real  jxpetry.  This  definitely  illustrates  the 
reason  why  jxpetry  should  prove  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  value  to  the  student  of  commerce.  .  .  . 

Strong,  figurative  language  can  only  be 


produced  by  an  active  imagination  .  .  .  imag¬ 
ination  where  originality  of  thought  concept 
reigns  supreme. 

Thus  we  could  call  our  creative  course  in 
poetry  a  course  in  imagination. 

If  we  make  that  course  include  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  jxpems,  we  are  developing  keen  fore¬ 
sight,  intensive  insight,  and  artistic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  relative  values  about  us. 

And  what  could  be  more  necessary  to  the 
student  entering  the  world  today  than  the 
ability  to  picture  and  foresee?  The  progress 
of  civilization  has  Ipeen  as  great  as  man’s 
imagination.  The  most  visionary  characters 
that  time  has  produced  have  been  those  who 
saw  a  star  and  reached  to  hold  it,  for  “noth¬ 
ing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  imagina¬ 
tion.”  Every  invention  the  world  has  ever 
known,  every  great  leader  the  world  has  ever 
known,  proves  this.  The  discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  the  slick,  steel  modern  buildings  of  a 
city;  the  life  of  a  Wanamaker,  a  Rockefeller, 
a  Ford,  a  Schwab,  are  cherished  dreams 
fulfilled. 

In  the  business  world  today,  it  is  the  man 
of  judgment  and  prospicience,  of  tact  and 
intrepidity,  of  courage  and  vision,  who  can 
dictate  the  affairs  of  a  city;  the  last  backed  up 
by  the  other  characteristics  results  in  a  blazed 
trail.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the  world  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  the  ones  who  fore¬ 
see;  the  ones  who  do  not. 

The  clock  punchers  are  white  mice  living 
in  a  circle  .  .  .  dizzily  dancing  in  a  circle. 
Only  in  a  distance  can  they  see  the  spires  of  a 
city.  They  cannot  venture  from  their  routine, 
for  they  cannot  picture  the  next  step.  They 
cannot  feel  the  pulse,  the  urge  of  the  city  in 
its  whirring  engines,  the  clean,  impassive 
strength  of  the  tall,  strong  buildings.  They 
stay  within  the  maze  of  figures,  satisfied  to 
smell  the  smoke  of  the  city  .  .  .  contented  to 
be  bossed  and  directed. 

Poetry  is  Imagination 

Now,  it  is  here  that  poetry  makes  its  bow 
in  business.  Poetry  is  imagination;  I  believe 
with  Maxim  that  its  base  is  imagery.  The 
best  of  the  modern  poets  have  stripped  it  of 
meter,  rhyme,  alliteration;  the  best,  however, 
have  held  to  the  figure.  Some  there  are  who 
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claim  that  all  the  above  are  unnecessary  and 
imagery  also;  these  are  radicals  who  phrase, 
or  line  prose  and  call  it  poetry;  these  shall 
pass  with  the  time  as  the  style  of  a  hat  or  a 
dress.  These  would  put  prose  into  “jazz” 
meter  and  call  it 
poetry  ,  .  .  without 
any  of  the  elemental 
and  inspirational 
qualities  of  the  latter. 

A  cake  without 
baking  powder,  to 
use  a  trite  expression, 
is  just  as  much  a  cake 
as  poetry  is  poetry 
without  word  paint¬ 
ing,  without  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  speech.  Strip 
Keats’  “The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes”  of  fanci¬ 
ful  illusions  and  en- 
visagements  and  it 
becomes  mediocre 
and  boring,  despite 
alliteration,  rhyme, 
story. 

It  is  the  figure 
which  gives  poetry 
strength:  the  com¬ 
parison  of  two  things 
totally  dissimilar,  the 
representation  of  a 
part  of  an  object  for 
its  whole  .  .  .  color¬ 
ful,  sharp  inference 
of  relationship,  the 
jxrsonification  of  the 
inanimate. 

The  past  has  proved  that  the  metaphori¬ 
cal  poets  have  been  the  only  ones  who  have 
lived;  into  our  common  speech  have  crept 
some  of  their  most  striking  phrases: 

“All  that  glisters  is  not  gold.” 
“Something  is  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark.” 

“Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.” 

This  idea  of  the  figure  need  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  specific  lines;  it  may  include  and  be 
fulfilled  only  by  the  entire  poem.  This  is  the 
case  of  Poe’s  “The  Raven.” 

This  figurative  language  need  not  be  pret¬ 
ty,  flowery,  insipid,  weak;  it  can  be  ugly,  solid. 


strong.  Carl  Sandburg  examples  this  in  “Chi¬ 
cago,”  vital  in  thought  and  execution;  it  is 
the  poem  that  will  carry  him  to  posterity; 
literally  speaking,  he  is  non-poetical;  he  is 
forceful,  but  in  a  prosy  way.  He  will  not 
stand  the  test  of 
time;  he  and  Robert 
Frost  will  be  but 
memories  while  Amy 
Lowell  in  “Patterns” 
will  be  as  fresh  as 
rain  .  .  .  figurative, 
imaginative,  pungent 
Lowell. 

In  the  Samuel  J. 
Peters  Boys’  High 
School  of  Commerce 
I  give  the  course  in 
poetry  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  imagination.  I 
have  found  that  those 
students,  for  the 
greater  part,  who  are 
graduated  without  it 
are  earmarked  with 
a  certain  prosaic, 
staid  inflexibility; 
they  are  “cut  and 
dried”  as  far  as  their 
business  letters  go; 
they  reflect  little  [per¬ 
sonality. 

I  can  definitely 
make  this  assertion 
because  I  have  taught 
every  course  of  Eng¬ 
lish  that  the  public 
high  schools  of  New 
Orleans  offer;  also  I  have  taught  English  in 
college. 

In  the  course  in  business  correspondence, 
the  last  course  in  English  the  student  receives 
before  his  graduation,  we  have  two  typ)es  of 
students:  diploma  and  certificate.  Without 
inquiry,  it  is  evident  in  their  respective  writ¬ 
ings  who  have  had  the  course  in  pxpetry.  You 
say,  “There  should  be  a  big  difference.  One 
has  had  a  full  year  of  English  more  than  the 
other.” 

It  is  not  that  the  grammatical  base  is  dif¬ 
ferent;  it  is  simply  that  the  “[xpetry”  students’ 
letters  are  more  sanguine,  fertile,  original; 


GSCHWIND  AS  OMAR 


The  author,  as  he  appeared  in  the  title  role  of 
The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  recently  drama¬ 
tized  by  the  Poetry  Society  of  Louisiana  and  pre¬ 
sented  at  Beauregard  Courtyard  in  New  Orleans 
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there  is  rounded  phraseology  which  is  made 
possible  at  such  an  early  stage  only  by  the 
course  in  creative  poetry. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fundamental  of  my 
way  of  teaching  poetry:  I  do  not  instruct  the 
student  only  to  interpret  poetry;  I  teach  him 
to  compose  it  .  .  .  write  it.  Usually  on  the 
first  day  when  I  remark,  “You  will  write 
poetry,”  there  is  a  loud  outburst  of  laughter 
as  if  I  had  suggested  something  inanely  im¬ 
possible,  and  a  chorus  of  “We  don’t  want  to 
be  sissies!” 

The  Author's  Plan 

And  very  simply,  I  unfold  my  plan. 

I  start  with  the  figure  of  speech.  I  have 
them  dress  up  old  ideas  in  vivid  language. 
Then  I  have  them  dress  up  new  ideas  in 
more  vivid  language.  I  assign  several  250- 
word  compositions  in  succession,  developing 
titles  that  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  the  imagi¬ 
nation — “The  Purple  Light,”  “Square  Shad¬ 
ows,”  “The  Square  Circle,”  “The  White 
Darkness,”  “Roses  and  Icicles,”  “Turquoise 
Smoke,”  “Steel  Towers,”  which  must  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  vibrant,  figurative  language. 

Then  comes  a  little  contest,  with  a  book 
of  poetry  or  a  novel  with  a  business  back¬ 
ground,  for  a  prize.  “See  who  can  bring  in 
the  three  most  unusual  figures  of  speech.” 

Then  follow  figurative  couplet  exercises 
in  iambic  pentameter  and  the  other  meters. 

“Tomorrow  we  shall  try  our  hand  at  writ¬ 
ing  a  longer  poem — four  lines  of  iambic.” 

“May  I  add  to  ‘The  Purple  Light,’  Pro¬ 
fessor?” 

Here  is  the  result: 

“I  live  within  a  purple  light. 

Star-studded,  strewn  with  dreams. 

I  am  a  child  of  make-believe 
Where  love  in  glamour  gleams.” 

Not  bad!  But  I  suggest  that  he  change 
“love”  to  “life,”  which  embraces  more  terri¬ 
tory,  and  that  the  last  two  lines  precede  the 
first  two,  for  three  definite  reasons:  There  is 
more  finality,  completeness,  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment;  “glamour  gleams”  will  appear  less 
forced  if  it  precedes  “dreams” — otherwise,  it 
will  apf>ear  too  conscious  a  rhyme;  “star- 
studded”  appearing  in  the  last  line  will  defi¬ 
nitely  assume  its  proper  accent. 


Thus  he  is  proud  ot  the  final  arrangement: 

“I  am  a  child  of  make-believe. 

Where  life  in  glamour  gleams; 

I  live  within  a  purple  light. 

Star-studded,  strewn  with  dreams.  .  .  .” 

And  on  and  on!  The  rest  of  the  work  is 
simply  a  strengthening  of  the  original  foun¬ 
dation;  the  addition  to  bold,  forceful,  unusual 
thought,  alliteration,  numerical  combinations 
of  feet  to  line,  rhyme,  the  sonnet.  .  .  . 

When  we  turn  to  Poe  and  Amy  Lowell,  to 
Shakespeare  and  Sara  Teasdale,  we  see  the 
compression  of  ideas,  the  ability  to  say  what 
one  desires  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  stab¬ 
bing  the  eyes  with  vivid  phraseology. 

While  this  training  has  been  evolved,  the 
student  changes  his  former  view  of  “poetry 
for  sissies”  and  sees  in  it  great  pleasure  and 
the  possibility  to  create,  the  thrill  of  aesthetic 
accomplishment. 

When  he  studies  layouts  and  copy  in  the 
class  in  Advertising  he  realizes  the  price  of 
piquancy;  he  sees  the  worth  of  words.  If 
Campbell’s  Soups  pay  $12,000  or  more  for 
a  page  in  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  for  one 
issue,  he  realizes  that  words  must  be  com¬ 
bined  properly.  When  Camel  Cigarettes  flash 
eight  words  from  a  billboard,  those  eight 
words  must  be  the  correct  eight  words;  each 
one  has  a  sales  value  of  over  a  thousand 
dollars. 

He  is  anxious  now  to  test  his  ability.  He 
decides  to  put  a  perfume  on  the  market.  How' 
should  he  introduce  it?  'What  shall  he  call 
it?  What  are  the  qualities  he  shall  stress? 

I  lead  him  subtly,  not  consciously,  to  the 
well,  and  he  drinks.  We  analyze  all  the  per¬ 
fumes  on  the  market  and  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  bearing  in  mind  the  female  of  the 
species,  that  a  good  perfume  must  consider 
these: 

1 .  It  must  not  be  offensive,  too  heavy,  cloy¬ 
ing  in  any  sense. 

2.  It  must  not  stain  the  most  delicate 
fabrics. 

3.  It  must  have  lasting  qualities.  This  is 
the  most  necessary  requisite  of  any  perfume. 
It  shall  linger  for  a  week. 

4.  Its  container  must  be  attractive. 

5.  It  must  be  reasonable  in  price,  though 
not  so  reasonable  as  to  appear  cheap. 
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After  using  our  combined  inventive  pow¬ 
ers,  perfume  suggests  the  odors  of  flowers  in 
or  after  a  rain,  for  odors  are  more  refresh¬ 
ing  then.  Flowers  in  the  rain  may  be  easily 
visualized  ...  we  can  build  romantic  copy, 
having  our  rain  freshen  the  world  at  dusk. 

Hence  our  title  evolves  before  us  with  a 
bang  ...  we  are  proud  of  it.  We  can  sell  it, 
I  dare  say,  if  we  tried;  and  we  might!  It 
sings  itself. 

“Florain”!  Flowers  in  the  rain  it  suggests. 
It  is  soft  and  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  elusive 
enough  to  suggest  the  poetry  of  perfume. 

I  could  continue  for  hours.  Thus  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  poetry  might  be  called  a  course  in 
imagination:  I  persist  in  calling  it  that.  It 


can  be  the  preface,  the  prelude,  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  When  a  student  sees  the  smoke 
of  a  city,  he  will  not  say,  “There  is  smoke, 
plenty  of  it,”  He  ponders,  “That  smoke  is 
the  history  of  man.  Man  is  out  there  work¬ 
ing.  He  is  creating,  from  cotton  and  iron 
and  steel,  clothes  for  me  to  wear  .  .  .  imple¬ 
ments  for  me  to  use  .  .  .  comforts  for  me  to 
enjoy.  That  smoke  is  the  heart  of  the  world; 
back  of  that  smoke  is  fire  .  .  .  the  fire  that 
gives  man  a  reason  to  live.  Somewhere  out 
in  that  smoke  I  belong.  Let  me  hasten.  I 
shall  create.  I  want  to  create.  I  can  see  taller, 
finer,  stronger  buildings  than  those  before 
me. 

“Let  me  pass,  I  must  forge!" 


Denver  Conference  Held 

HE  Business  Education  Conference  of  the 
University  of  Denver  School  of  Commerce 
was  held  June  28  and  29.  The  purpose  of 
the  conference  was  to  provide  commercial 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  discuss  current 
trends  and  problems  with  outstanding  busi¬ 
ness  education  leaders. 

The  central  theme  was  “Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Trends  and  Their  Implication  in  High 
School  Business  Education.”  The  confer¬ 
ence  was  opened  with  a  discussion  of  “Tran¬ 
sitions  in  Business  Employments.”  Dr.  Paul 
S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Education  at  New 
York  University,  presided,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  speakers  included  Dean  George  A.  War- 
field,  of  the  University  of  Denver  School  of 
Commerce;  Dr.  A.  D.  H.  Kaplan,  head  of 
the  University  of  Denver  Economics  De¬ 
partment;  Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  head  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training,  Columbia 
University;  and  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief  of 


Commercial  Education  Service,  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

The  second  session,  “Business  Education  to 
Meet  New  Vocational  Trends,”  had  as  its 
chairman  Dr.  Odell.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Dr.  I.«max;  Dr.  Gordon  F.  Cadisch, 
Washington  State  College;  Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company;  and 
C.  M.  Yoder,  President,  Whitewater  State 
Teachers  College.  The  conference  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  panel  discussions. 

Unstinted  praise  is  due  Professor  Ernest 
A.  Zelliot  for  the  outstanding  success  of  this 
conference.  In  keeping  with  the  progressive 
program  outlined  for  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver  by  its  chancellor.  Dr.  Hunter,  Professor 
Zelliot  has  developed  a  strong  commercial 
teachers-training  department  and  is  in  con¬ 
stant  and  close  touch  with  the  commercial 
education  needs  of  his  state.  During  the 
present  school  year,  he  will  contribute  to  the 
series  of  articles  on  “Effective  Pupil  Guid¬ 
ance”  now  running  in  the  B.  E.  W. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 


•  By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGS,  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  1935,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 


In  resuming  ‘"The  Story  of  Shorthand"  a  brief  summary  of  what  has 
already  appeared  will  be  of  interest. 

In  Volume  14  ( 1933-34)  we  traced  the  story  of  shorthand  as  it  was  prac¬ 
ticed  in  ancient  times  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  related 
stories  illustrative  of  its  varied  uses.  Then  followed  a  narration  of  the 
prominent  part  shorthand  played  in  connection  with  the  Early  Christian 
Church;  after  that  its  practical  extinction  during  the  Dark  Ages  when  the 
art  was  regarded  as  necromantic  and  diabolical"!  The  closing  chapter 
of  that  volume  was  the  story  of  the  revival  of  the  art  in  1588,  through 
the  publication  of  Bright's  “Characterie,"  for  which  he  was  granted  a 
patent  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

With  last  year's  volume  began  the  story  of  the  first  alphabetic  systems 
of  John  Willis  and  Edmond  Willis,  1602  and  1618.  Following  these  were 
descriptions  of  the  systems  of  Shelton  (1626),  whose  system  was  used  by 
Pepys  in  writing  his  famous  diary,  and  by  many  of  the  early  settlers  in 
America.  Following  this  was  the  story  of  the  color ftd  Jeremiah  Rich; 
an  exhibit  of  the  amusing  arbitrary  signs  used  by  the  early  authors.  The 
closing  chapter  of  the  last  volume  was  about  the  relation  of  shorthand  to 
religion  in  the  period  following  the  Reformation,  when  religious  contro¬ 
versy  was  rampant — with  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  shorthand  notes 
of  John  Wesley. 

Up  to  this  time  the  '‘human  interest"  element  has  been  prominent, 
and  only  so  much  of  the  technical  as  would  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea 
of  the  gradual  and  scientific  evolution  of  the  art  from  crude  beginnings. 
As  the  story  proceeds  into  the  present  era,  this  evolutionary  process  will 
be  more  and  more  clearly  defined. 


Chapter  XII 

THE  VARIED  USES  OF  SHORTHAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

I 


IN  a  previous  chapter  it  was  shown  that  shorthand  was  used  to  a  very  remark¬ 
able  extent  in  reporting  sermons  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  period  of  intense  religious  activity  and 
controversy.  It  was  noted  that  many  of  the  early  authors  of  shorthand  systems 
were  clergymen,  and  that  many  of  the  famous  religious  leaders  made  personal 
use  of  shorthand  in  composing  hymns,  in  keeping  their  journals,  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  sermons,  articles,  and  books.  But,  naturally  enough,  even  in  those  days, 
anyone  who  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  knowledge  of  the  “wingM  art,”  as  it 
was  called,  found  many  other  uses  foi  it  than  those  mentioned  in  that  chapter. 
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Very  soon  after  the  revival  of  the  art  in  England,  shorthand  was  used  for 
“taking”  plays  and  public  addresses,  for  keeping  diaries,  and  as  a  means  of 
secret  communication.  It  is  our  intention,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  varied  uses  to  which  shorthand  was  applied  by  its  early  practitioners. 

Some  authorities  assert  that  many  of  the  mistakes  and  contradictions  in  the 
various  folios  of  Shakespeare,  over  which  Shakespearian  scholars  and  critics 
have  squabbled  ever  since  his  day,  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plays  were 
taken  down  in  shorthand  when  they  were  first  presented.  The  great  Shake¬ 
spearian  critic  and  commentator.  Collier,  cites  numerous  instances  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  theory,  but  other  writers  have  expressed  serious  doubts  as  to  there 
l)eing  any  solid  ground  for  this  assumption.  They  point  out  that,  at  the  time 
of  Shakespeare’s  death  in  1616,  but  two  systems  of  shorthand  were  in  existence, 
those  of  Bright  and  of  John  Willis.  Bright’s  “Characterie”  was  wholly  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  reporting  purposes,  and  the  system  of  John  Willis  so  clumsy  that  it 
is  unlikely  that  anyone  attained  sufficient  dexterity  in  it  to  record  plays.  This 
reasoning  appears  sound  enough,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  much  more  practical  system  than  either  of  those  mentioned,  that  of 
Edmond  Willis,  was  used  for  reporting  for  several  years  before  its  publication 
in  1618.* 

The  chief  support  for  the  theory  that  many  of  the  mistakes  in  the  early 
folios  of  Shakespeare’s  works  were  made  by  shorthand  writers  is  found  in  a 
verse  by  Thomas  Hey  wood  (1570-1650),  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  who 
in  his  “Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Dramas”  (1637)  says  that  his  play,  “Queen 
Elizabeth,” 


Did  throng  the  seats,  the  boxes  and  the  stage 
So  much  that  some  by  stenography  drew 
A  plot;  put  it  in  print;  scarce  one  word  true. 

Every  history  of  shorthand,  and  every  article  about  shorthand  in  magazines 
and  encyclopedias,  quotes  these  lines  of  Heywood’s.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
human  aspirations  that,  good  poet  and  dramatist  as  Heywood  was  considered 
to  be  in  his  day,  his  name  has  been  perpetuated  and  made  known  more  widely 
through  his  uncomplimentary  references  to  shorthand  writers  than  by  the  dra¬ 
matic  works  of  which  he  was  so  proud. 

Another  quotation  that  is  used  to  convey  the  thought  that  shorthand  is  to 
be  blamed  for  errors  in  Shakespeare  is  the  exclamation  of  Juliet:  “Oh,  happy 
dagger,  this  is  thy  sheath,  there  rust  and  let  me  die.”  As  Alexander  Tremaine 
Wright  satirically  remarked:  “Thus  ‘rest’  in  Juliet’s  bosom  became  ‘rust,’  the 
rusting  to  precede  the  dying  apparently;  and  ‘rust’  it  has  remained  ever  since.” 
The  expression  in  the  1603  Quarto  of  “Hamlet,”  “These  are  but  wild  and 
whirling  words,”  was  changed  in  the  1604  edition  to  “wild  and  hurling  words.” 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  shorthand  writer  wrote  what  he  thought  he  heard 
and  not  what  he  saw,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  copyist.  Still  another 
example  is  to  be  found  in  “Macbeth,”  where  Macbeth  says: 

•  Edmond  Willis,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  system,  published  in  1627,  said  he  had  twenty- 
three  years’  experience  in  the  art,  and  that  he  had  found  “much  gain  and  benefit  by  taking 
sermons  and  speeches  verbatim” 
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I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears: 

The  Time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 

Since  in  the  systems  of  shorthand  in  use  at  that  time  ^  represented  either  ^  or 
q,  the  outline  k,  (or  q)  Id  suggests  that  the  word  should  be  quailed. 

In  fairness  to  the  shorthand  writers  of  that  period,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  even  if  they  did  rejx)rt  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  others,  not  only  did 
they  have  to  report  with  a  very  crude  form  of  shorthand,  but  they  had  to  do 
it  surreptitiously,*  and  in  badly  lighted  theaters.  There  are  not  many  skilled 
shorthand  writers  today  who  would  have  any  confidence  in  their  ability  to  give 
an  absolutely  accurate  report  of  blank  verse  declaimed  from  the  stage.  A  writer 
in  the  Phonographic  Magazine,  for  June,  1903,  gives  this  modern  illustration  of 
how  the  words  of  the  immortal  bard  might  be  rendered  under  such  conditions: 
“A  lawyer  in  a  western  state,  addressing  a  jury,  quoted  from  ‘Hamlet’  these  lines: 

O,  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain. 

Meet  it  is  that  I  set  it  down 

That  one  may  smile  and  smile  and  lie  a  villain. 

“These  lines,  which  the  reporter  was  content  to  copy  blindly  from  badly  written 
notes,  were  thus  rendered  in  the  transcript: 

O,  vile,  vile,  smelling  damned  vile, 

Immediately  it  is  thought  I  set  it  down, 

A  man  may  smell  and  smell  and  be  a  devil.’ 

2 

The  most  interesting  diary  ever  published  was  that  of  Samuel  Pepys  (1632- 
1703),  which  was  written  in  Shelton’s  Shorthand.  In  his  “Life  of  Samuel 
Pepys,”  Lord  Braybrooke  says  that  “as 
Pepys  availed  himself  of  his  facility  in 
writing  shorthand,  he  was  enabled  to  re¬ 
cord  his  most  secret  thoughts  and  to  note 
down  his  memoranda  with  clearness  and 
dispatch.”  The  diary  began  January  1, 

1659,  and  continued  for  nine  years,  when  it 
was  discontinued  on  account  of  failing 
eyesight.  It  gives  a  vivid  and  intimate 
account  of  the  court  of  Charles  II,  the 
political  movements  and  intrigues  of  that 
period,  the  Great  Plague,  and  the  Great 
Fire  of  London;  in  short,  all  historians  ac¬ 
knowledge  that,  without  Pepys’  Diary,  it 
would  be  im[X)ssible  to  write  an  accurate 
history  of  that  very  interesting  period. 


*  Dramatic  copyright  was  not  established  until  1833.  Samuel  Pepys 
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But  aside  from  its  historical  value,  Pepys’  Diary  has  a  unique  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  world  because  of  its  absolute  frankness  in  self-revelation.  In  an 
editorial  on  “The  Great  Diarists,”  the  New  Yorf(^  Evening  Post  had  this  to  say 
about  Pepys:  “The  reason  why  Pepys  is  read  and  esteemed  is  nevertheless  plain. 
Pepys  is  vitally  ‘human’  beyond  any  other  diarist  or  memoirist.  He  thought 
that  his  shorthand  protected  his  diary  against  all  prying  eyes,  and  even  had  he 
foreseen  its  deciphering,  he  would  not  have  realized  how  transparent  he  had 
made  his  character.  He  relates  how  he  took  bribes,  and  kicked  his  servant  girl, 
and  gave  his  wife  a  black  eye;  he  does  not  conceal  his  drunkenness,  nor  his 
sickness  and  self-disgust  afterwards.  He  lays  bare  his  grossness,  his  supersti¬ 
tion,  his  cowardice,  and  his  selfishness.  There  are  few  revelations  of  human 
nature  like  it,  and  being  a  complete  revelation  it  is  full  of  redeeming  traits — 
industry,  generosity,  kindliness,  and  affection.” 
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Extract  from  Pepys'  Diary 
(Translation  below) 


5  January,  1660-1. 

Home  all  the  morning.  Several  people  came  to  me  about  business, 
among  others  the  great  Tom  (fuller,  who  came  to  me  to  desire  a  kind¬ 
ness  for  a  friend  of  his  who  has  a  mind  to  go  to  Jamaica  with  these  two 
ships  that  are  going,  which  I  promised  to  do. 

So  to  Wh(ite)hall  to  my  lady  (Sandwich),  whom  I  found  at  dinner  and 
dined  with  her  and  staid  with  her  talking  all  the  afternoon.  And  thence 
walked  to  Westm*^  hall.  So  to  Wills  and  drank,  with  Spicer,  and  thence 
by  Coach  home,  staying  a  little  in  Paul’s  Church  yard  to  bespeak 
Ogilbys  AEsop’s  fables  and  Tullys  officys  to  be  bound  for  me.  So 
home  and  to  bed. 
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The  famous  diary,  after  lying  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  for  over  120  years  after  its  author’s  death,  was  deciphered  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Braybrooke  in  the  year  1825.  It  was  transcribed 
by  John  Smith,  an  undergraduate  of  St.  John’s  College  and  a  reporter.  “He 
was  occupied  three  years  at  his  task,  usually  working  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  with  frequent  wakeful  nights.  .  .  .  Subsequent  editions  were  very  much 
enlarged  with  new  matter  and  notes,  but  the  literary  public  was  always  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  actual  extent  and  nature  of  the  omissions.”  The  Braybrooke 
family  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Magdalene  College,  of  which  they 
are  patrons,  and  the  third  Lord  Braybrooke  discovered  the  Diary  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  which  Pepys  bequeathed  to  the  college  library.  A  recent  writer 
states  that  “it  cost  Lord  Braybrooke  three  years  of  labor,  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  to  transcribe  the  Diary.”  Here  we  have  an  example — in  modern 
times — of  the  master’s  getting  credit  for  the  work  of  the  shorthand  writer,  just 
as  Cicero  was  formerly  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  shorthand  system 
used  in  reporting  the  Roman  Senate,  instead  of  his  secretary,  Marcus  Tullius 
Tiro. 

That  Pepys  was  a  skillful  shorthand  writer  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
neat  and  fluent  manner  in  which  the  notes  of  the  Diary  are  written,  but  there 
is  other  evidence  of  this  in  the  Diary  itself,  for  he  records  that,  in  October, 
1680,  he  attended  the  King  for  ten  days  at  Newmarket,  on  which  occasion  “he 
took  down  in  shorthand  from  the  King’s  own  mouth”  the  narrative  (since 
frequently  published)  of  Charles’s  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

As  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  and  controversy  about  the 
pronunciation  of  Pepys’  name,  the  following  verses  will  be  of  interest: 

Peps,  Peeps,  Pepys 

There  are  people — I’m  told  some  say  there  are  heaps — 

Who  speak  of  the  talkative  Samuel  as  Peeps; 

And  some  so  precise  and  pedantic  their  step  is. 

Who  call  the  delightful  old  diarist  Pepys; 

But  those  I  think  right,  and  I  follow  their  steps, 

Ever  mention  the  garrulous  gossip  as  Peps. 

— Ashby  Sterry 

Ql'epys  on  Pepys 

(A  London  paper  announces  that  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Pepys  is 
discovered  to  be  “Pips.”) 

Let  us  rejoice  when  now  we  read 
The  works  of  Samuel  Pepys, 

That  his  odd  name  no  longer  need 
To  tremble  on  our  lepys. 
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Henceforth  we  shall  not  blunder  through 
The  honored  name  of  Pepys, 

But  speak  the  words  as  one  does  who 
Through  graceful  measures  trepys. 

Time  was,  we  may  as  well  confess, 

When  just  the  sight  of  Pepys 

In  print  would  fill  us  with  distress 
And  make  us  think  of  skepys. 

It  is  not  “Peps,”  nor  “Pepys” — no, 

The  proper  way  is  “Pepys.” 

Let  us  pronounce  it  always  so 
And  never  lose  our  grepys. 

— IV.  D.  Nesbit,  in  Uje 

(To  he  continued ) 


OUR  SISTER  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  MAGAZINES  ABROAD 


Four  years  ago,  in  September,  1931,  the 
first  number  of  our  sister  magazine.  The 
Gregg  Teacher,  made  its  appearance  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  demand  for  a  similar  publication 
serving  commercial  education  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Ireland.  It  is  published  at  the  edi¬ 
torial  office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Gregg  House,  Russell  Square, 
London. 

That  The  Gregg  Teacher  has  more  than 
fulfilled  its  object  is  amply  proved  by  its 
steadily  increasing  circulation  and  by  the 
many  expressions  of  appreciation  received 
from  its  readers.  It  is  with  much  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  we  announce  the  app)earance 
this  month  of  our  sister  magazine  in  a  new 
and  enlarged  form,  its  contents  supplemented 
by  the  addition  of  special  features,  and  with 
a  most  attractive  cover  design. 

From  its  inception.  The  Gregg  Teacher 
has  been  supplied  free  of  charge  to  any  ac¬ 
credited  commercial  teacher.  Its  enlargement 
compels  ..the  withdrawal  of  that  privilege. 
Henceforward,  it  will  be  supplied  at  an  an¬ 
nual  subscription  of  two  shillings,  six  pence, 
post  free  (65c).  Our  very  best  wishes  for  its 
continued  success! 

The  Gregg  Writer  also  has  its  counterpart 
abroad  in  The  Gregg  Magazine.  The  Sepn 
tember  issue  includes  among  its  new  and 
attractive  features  “The  Story  of  Transport,” 


an  authoritative  survey  of  a  most  important 
aspect  of  commercial  progress;  “The  Why 
and  the  Way,”  a  simple  introduction  to  the 
study  of  economics;  “The  World  This 
Month,”  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  chief 
current  international  events;  “The  Story  of 
Shorthand,”  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Gregg’s 
outline  of  shorthand  history,  which  is  also 
running  in  The  Business  Education  World; 
and  “Adventures  in  Commerce,”  stories  of 
great  modern  commercial  undertakings  and 
individual  successes  in  the  world  of  business. 

Have  you  ordered  your  bound  volume 
of  last  year’s  B.  E.  W.?  We  have  only 
300  volumes  left.  This  volume,  number  15, 
contains  nearly  1,000  pages  chock  full  of 
pedagogical  articles  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  all  branches  of  commercial 
education. 

The  volume  is  bound  in  a  rich  red  vellum 
de  luxe  cloth  binding  with  title  stamped  in 
art  gold  on  the  front  cover  and  backbone.  A 
most  attractive  volume  for  your  own  pro¬ 
fessional  library  as  well  as  your  depart¬ 
mental  and  general  school  library. 

Volume  15  sells  for  $2  net,  postage  prepaid. 
Send  your  order  to  the  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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TAKE  A  BOW,  TEXAS! 

WE  always  expect  big  things  from  the  big  state  of  Texas,  but  the  attractive  quintet 
of  girls  shown  above  added  to  the  state’s  reputation  for  speedy  typists  when,  at 
the  annual  state  typing  contest  held  in  May  1935,  under  the  auspices  of  The 
University  Interscholastic  League,  they  typed  at  a  combined  average  speed  of  76.3  net 
words  a  minute.  They  won  the  first  five  places  in  the  contest  for  first-year  typing  students. 

With  a  net  speed  of  83.81  words  a  minute.  Miss  Adams  closely  approached  the  state 
record  of  84.67  net  words.  A  bow  for  Miss  Adams  and  her  splendid  teacher.  Miss  O.  D. 
Thompson. 

Miss  Benickc  and  her  teacher,  J.  P.  Powell,  win  our  applause  with  a  high  second  place 
speed  of  81.72  net  words.  Imagine  taking  only  second  place  with  that  speed! 

In  recent  years,  several  speed  typists  have  come  from  the  high  school  at  Abilene,  Texas. 
When  R.  G.  Cole  went  from  that  school  to  a  position  at  the  University  of  Texas,  last  year, 
a  worthy  successor  was  found  in  Miss  Ludee  Mae  Harrison,  who  taught  Miss  Graham. 
The  latter’s  net  speed  of  74.48  net  words  carries  on  the  Abilene  tradition  with  flying  colors. 

Miss  Duda’s  fourth-place  mark  of  73.05  net  words  would  have  been  first  in  all  pre¬ 
vious  Texas  annual  state  typing  contests  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  She  doubtless 
gives  much  credit  to  her  teacher.  Miss  Manette  Wilson,  for  this  gratifying  accomplishment. 

And  fifth,  but  still  with  a  high  speed, 
was  Miss  Mary  Lee  Sims,  who  wrote  68.52 
net  words.  Miss  Velma  Oxford,  her 
teacher,  can  feel  that  this  fifth  place  speed 
would  probably  have  won  many  other 
1935  high  school  contests,  for  first-year 
typists. 

The  splendid  accomplishment  of  these 
winners  of  the  first  five  places — typing  at 
a  combined  average  of  76.3  net  words  a 
minute — is  a  feat  that  we  are  glad  to 
recognize.  Congratulations  to  these  rec- 
VELMA  ADAMS  ord  makers  and  their  teachers! 

Senior  High  School  — H.  M.  B. 

Amarillo,  Texas 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  FENCE 

Some  iiitereHling  Nlorie»  of  people  who 
looked  over  Ihe  fence— disliked  w’hat  they 
saw— and  then  took  some  definite  action 


•  DUMONT  BEERBOWER 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Every  person  who  is  living  today  on  an 
income  which  comes  as  a  result  of  his 
own  efforts  or  through  the  efforts  of 
some  one  on  whom  he  or  she  is  dependent  is 
living  in  what  we  may  describe  as  the  home 
which  lies  on  the  “near”  side  of  the  high 
board  fence.  In  this  Present  Home  we  are 
living  now  in  comparative  peace  and  security. 
It  is  the  scene  of  our  daily  activities.  We 
go  out  from  here  daily  to  seek  our  living — 
at  night  we  return  to  seek  rest — we  go  to 
the  movies — we  entertain  our  friends — we 
take  our  vacations  in  the  summer — and  per¬ 
haps  shovel  coal  in  the  winter.  This  home 
means  life  to  us.  This  Present  Home  is  the 
earthly  possession  dearest  to  our  hearts  and 
our  main  concern  is  to  keep  it  running 
smoothly.  So  we  are  oblivious  for  the  most 
part  to  what  goes  on  outside  the  circle  of 


activities  embraced  in  what  we  call  our  Pres¬ 
ent  Home. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  this  high  boarc 
fence  are  two  other  homes  which  also  be 
long  to  the  owner  of  the  home  I  have  pic 
tured.  Neither  one  is  occupied  now — in  fact 
the  owner  probably  doesn’t  know  he  own; 
them.  But  sooner  or  later  one  of  these 
homes  will  be  occupied,  and  it  must  be  livec 
in  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 

So,  let  us  climb  up  together  to  the  top  of 
this  high  board  fence  of  obliviousness-to-the- 
future  and  see  what  these  other  two  homes 
look  like.  Home  No.  2  “on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence”  is  the  place  in  which  the  owner  is 
going  to  live  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  60 
or  65  and  is  no  longer  able  or  no  longer 
wishes  to  continue  his  daily  work  which  in 
the  past  has  brought  in  the  income  to  sup- 


YOUR  HOME  NO.  1 
Here  your  family 
must  live  if  you  do 
not  live  to  retirement 
age 


YOUR  HOME  NO.  2 
Here  you  will  live 
when  you  are  retired 
at  60  to  65  years  old 


^  4= 


YOUR  PRESENT 
HOME 


[X)rt  his  Present  Home.  We  have  labeled  it 
Home  No.  2  because  a  hundred  years  of  vital 
statistics  show  that  the  chances  are  about  2  to 
1  that  a  person  now  30  to  4‘>  years  old  will 
live  long  enough  to  have  to  move  into  this 
home. 

One  of  the  greatest  social  problems  today 
is  the  security  of  this  Home  No.  2,  the  home 
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to  which  the  aged  owner  will  ultimately  re¬ 
tire.  Most  Americans  are  sitting  right  with 
us  today  upon  the  board  fence  looking  at  this 
Home  No.  2.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
the  radio  are  full  of  pla'-s  .f  various  kinds 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  caring  for 
those  who  are  60  or  65  years  old.  Right  now, 
according  to  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Security,  there  are  about  seven  and 
one-half  million  Americans  who  are  65  or 
over.  One-half  of  these  people  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  charity,  government  relief  or  rela¬ 
tives.  The  Home  No.  2  which  they  have  had 
to  move  into  and  which  they  are  vainly  strug¬ 
gling  to  live  in  is  a  pxxir,  seedy,  shabby  thing. 
Oftentimes  it  is  a  top  door,  hall  bedroom  in 
the  home  of  some  overburdened  relative.  It 
may  be  the  county  jxx)r  house  or  even  a  rail¬ 
road  box  car.  And,  witnessing  the  distress 
of  these  folks,  the  American  people  have 
definitely  determined  that  this  condition 


must  be  eliminated  for  all  of  us  in  this  gen¬ 
eration  and  for  future  generations. 

A  Difficult  Struggle 

In  Home  No.  1  on  the  other  side  of  the 
high  board  fence  there  is  the  large  group  of 
widows  and  children,  of  invalids  of  relatives, 
of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
struggling  to  live.  The  bread-winner  of  the 
family  has  gone.  The  family  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind  has  been  forced,  through  lack  of  his 
steady  income,  to  move  from  the  once  fine 
home  they  occupied  to  the  down-at-the-heel 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  The 
number  of  these  people  who  are  now  living 
in  want  because  of  the  loss  of  the  bread¬ 
winner  cannot  be  estimated.  But  we  can  be 
sure  that  very  many  of  them  are  on  the  relief 
rolls,  and  are,  therefore,  a  burden  on  all  of 
us  who  have  any  earning  capacity  whatever. 
.\nd  we  can  be  sure  they  are  very  unhappy. 

Since  the  time  we  started  working  most  of 
us  have  been  thinking  seriously  about  the 
problem  of  taking  care  of  our  own  old  age 
if  we  live,  and  of  our  depjendents  if  we  don’t 
live.  Up  to  1929,  we  all  had  great  hop)es 
that  money  set  aside  and  put  into  stocks  and 
bonds  and  real  estate  and  other  forms  of 
savings  would  provide  the  necessary  security 
against  the  day  when  our  income  would  stop 
either  through  death  or  our  incapacity  to 
work.  But  the  stock  market  crash  came  and 
during  the  pjeriod  covered  by  the  past  four 
years  we  have  reviewed  many  times,  with 
bitter  tears,  the  powerlessness  of  those  forms 
of  security  and  most  of  us  have  realized  that 
our  hop>es  were  apparently  not  based  on 
sound  reasoning;  otherwise  these  catas¬ 
trophes  could  not  have  happened. 

It  is  futile  to  blame  the  capitalistic  sys¬ 
tem,  or  the  government,  or  to  vent  our  wrath 
on  some  industrial  firm  in  whose  securities 
we  placed  our  hopjes. 

Fortunately,  most  of  us  have  used  another 
means  of  establishing  financial  security  for 
our  families  and  our  old  age.  We  have 
bought  life  insurance,  under  pressure  many 
times,  from  the  aggressive  emissaries  of  the 
life  insurance  companies.  And  we  arc  now 
rejoicing  in  those  purchases,  because  we  have 
found  in  our  life  insurance  contracts  a  very 
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tangible  proof  of  the  guarantees  which  these 
great  social  institutions  give  to  those  who 
entrust  their  savings  to  them.  The  money 
they  said  they  would  pay  to  us  or  to  our  fam¬ 
ilies  has,  for  a  100  year  span,  been  planked 
down  “cash  on  the  barrel  head”  when  it  was 
requested. 

The  stability  of  our  life  insurance  structure 
during  these  last  four  years  of  stress  has  been 
a  wonderful  backlog  to  bolster  our  hope  of 
financial  security  for  the  future.  In  1934 
the  life  insurance  companies  of  the  United 
States  paid  out  nearly  three  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  owners  of  life  insurance  and  their 
beneficiaries.  In  most  instances  these  pay¬ 
ments  came  at  a  critical  time,  when  money 
was  needed  and  needed  badly.  This  vast 
sum  has  filtered  into  every  community  and 
probably  into  nearly  every  family  in  our 
country. 

The  confidence  of  the  American  public  in 
life  insurance  companies  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  insurance  in  force  on  January 
1  of  this  year  was  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  billion  dollars.  It  is  hard  for  you  or  me 
to  conceive  of  one  hundred  billion  dollars 
except  that  it  is  a  huge  sum.  It  may  help 
you  to  know  that  we  Americans  arc  in¬ 
sured  for  more  than  twice  the  total  national 
annual  income  of  forty-five  billions — and  for 
three  times  the  present  national  debt  of  some 
thirty  billions. 

Safe  and  Sure  Way 

And  so,  in  the  service  provided  by  life 
insurance  and  annuities,  we  have  found  one 
safe  and  sure  way  to  guarantee  the  security 
of  these  two  homes  which  lie  on  the  other 
side  of  the  high  board  fence.  We  are  re¬ 
solved  now  to  plan  more  intelligently  than 
we  ever  did  before  so  that  we  can  know  that 
these  two  structures  will  surely  be  habitable. 
We  have  put  this  resolution  into  action  in 
1934,  in  spite  of  reduced  incomes,  by  buying 
ten  per  cent  more  life  insurance  than  we  did 
in  1933. 

Now  the  question  is,  how  can  I  plan  more 
intelligently  for  my  two  Homes — the  one  for 
my  own  old  age,  and  the  other  for  my  fam¬ 
ily?  And  do  this  on  my  present  income? 

To  answer  this  question  in  a  practical  way 


we  will  describe  a  number  of  actual  plans 
that  are  now  in  operation.  There  are  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  educational  field  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  climb  over  the  high  board  fence, 
to  look  at  these  two  Homes  they  own  and 
then  to  rebuild  their  structures  into  decent, 
respectable  habitations. 

A  Case  in  Poinf 

Mrs.  Jones  is  30  years  old,  a  widow;  she 
teaches  in  the  public  school  of  an  eastern  city 
at  a  salary  of  $1,800.  She  and  her  son,  Frank, 
who  is  eight  years  old,  live  with  a  younger 
unmarried  sister  who  is  working.  We  find 
her  with  a  $3,000  insurance  policy  which  she 
bought  to  protect  her  son  Frank,  and  also  tc 
give  her  a  cash  Endowment  of  $3,000  when 
she  is  45  years  old.  It  takes  $10  a  month  to 
pay  the  premiums  and  that  often  seems  to 
be  quite  a  burden. 

She  felt  reasonably  secure  because  $3,000 
for  a  son  eight  years  old  seemed  like  a  lot  of 
money.  And  to  see  $3,000  cash  coming  in 
at  45  meant  the  joy  of  a  long  hoped  for  trip 
to  Europe  that  might  cost  $500  and  then  she 
would  have  $2,500  for  her  later  years. 

But,  being  an  open-minded  person,  she 
listened  carefully  when  a  well-trained  insur¬ 
ance  counselor  analyzed  her  situation.  He 
first  pictured  for  her  Home  No.  1,  into  which 
her  son  and  her  sister  might  have  to  move, 
as  a  very  poor  structure.  Her  insurance  was 
made  payable  to  her  estate  because  her  son 
was  too  young  to  handle  money  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  might  be  married.  Her  adviser  pointed 
out  that  if  she  were  to  die,  the  money  would 
be  held  for  weeks  until  the  court  appointed 
a  legal  executor  for  her  estate.  And  then 
all  expenses  of  her  demise  must  be  paid  first 
— $1,000  might  cover  the  doctor,  nurse  and 
burial  expenses;  $200  for  lawyer  and  court 
fees,  leaving  only  $1,800  in  cash.  With  the 
best  possible  figuring  the  sister  and  her  son 
needed  $125  a  month  for  living  expenses  in 
her  present  home.  So  apparently  the  whole 
fund  would  be  gone  in  14  months,  leaving 
her  boy  and  her  sister  stranded. 

The  insurance  adviser  then  asked  her  to 
let  him  bring  to  her  a  revised  plan  to  meet 
this  problem.  A  few  days  later  he  returned 
with  a  practical  solution.  Her  $3,000  Endow- 
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ment  policy  was  exchanged  with  no  monetary 
sacrifice  for  a  policy  that  provided  $80  a 
month  for  10  years  paid  directly  to  her  son, 
with  her  sister  named  as  trustee.  This  would 
mean  that  Frank  would  be  taken  care  of 
(even  if  his  Mother  should  die  immediately) 
until  he  was  18  and  through  high  school. 
Another  policy  would  pay  her  sister  $1,000 
cash  to  cover  her  final  expenses  and  also 
$1,000  as  an  emergency  fund  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  Frank  until  his  18th  birthday  un¬ 
less  it  was  needed  for  sickness  or  other  emer¬ 
gency.  To  be  sure  this  cost  her  $1.00  a  week, 
but  Mrs.  Jones  found  that  she  could  put 
aside  15c  a  day  out  of  her  daily  expenses  and 
thus  have  the  $52  needed  to  pay  the  annual 
premium.  Her  total  premiums  now  were 
$172  a  year,  a  little  less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
her  salary  and  quite  in  line  with  proper 
budgeting.  Thus,  with  intelligent  planning, 
Mrs.  Jones  rebuilt  her  Home  No.  1  into  a 
livable  structure  for  her  boy. 

But  Home  No.  2  was  also  considered.  Her 
school  pension  plan  was  estimated  to  give 
her  about  $50  a  month  for  life  after  60.  That 
seemed  small  and  she  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  insurance  she  took  for  Home  No.  1 
would  also  give  her,  as  an  annuity,  about 
$25  a  month  life  income  at  60.  So  now  Home 
No.  2  could  be  made  livable  with  $75  a 
month  guaranteed  for  life.  She  can  now  look 
forward  with  assurance  “When  Tomorrow 
Comes,”  to  a  peaceful,  quiet  and  secure  old 
age.  And  in  this  security  she  continues  her 
work,  planning  that  as  years  go  on  and  her 
income  increases  she  will  increase  her  sav¬ 
ings  to  build  Home  No.  2  into  a  finer  and 
larger  structure  using  the  Annuity  principle 
of  life  insurance. 


Contrast  Mrs.  Jones’s  new  condition  with 
that  of  Mary  Dorrington  described  in  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  of  December  26,  1934,  the 
day  after  Christmas. 

A  Study  in  Contrasts 

“Mary  Dorrington,  two  years  short  of  four 
score,  was  sent  to  the  Workhouse  for  three 
months  by  Special  Sessions  on  Monday  for 
obtaining  an  old  age  pension  in  1931,  though 
it  was  alleged  she  withdrew  $6,473  from  sav¬ 
ings  banks  soon  after  the  pension  was 
granted. 

She  refused,  after  two  adjournments,  to 
reveal  the  whereabouts  of  that  sum  and  make 
restitution  of  the  $979  in  pension  money  paid 
her,  and  sentence  was  imposed. 

Law  is  law  and  must  be  enforced.  Yet  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  fear  in  the  heart  of 
an  aged  woman  who  had  saved  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  during  long  years  as  a  trained 
nurse — the  fear  of  using  up  that  money  be¬ 
fore  she  had  used  up  the  sum  total  of  her 
years  on  earth.” 

An  Avoidable  Tragedy 

Had  Mary  Dorrington  known  what  you, 
as  a  reader  of  this  article,  have  just  learned, 
she  would  have  walked  into  the  of  ices  of 
some  large  insurance  company  with  her 
savings  and  sought  advice.  She  would 
have  discovered  that  her  $6,473  would  buy  an 
income  of  $65  per  month  guaranteed  for  her 
lifetime.  There  would  have  been  no  need  for 
her  to  go  to  jail  as  a  penalty  for  trying  to 
obtain  a  New  York  State  old  age  pension  of 
$30  a  month  under  false  pretenses. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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COLLEGE-TRAINED  SECRETARIES 

The  increasing  eompiexities  of  modern  business 
make  the  college-trained  secretary  a  desirable 
asset,  and  employers  are  outgrowing  those  early 
prejudices  against  formal  education  of  this  type 


•  BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES.  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Education, 
University  of  Southern  California, 

Los  Angeles 

The  time  has  passed  when  practically  all 
university  students  are  preparing  for  the 
professions  of  teaching,  ministry,  law, 
medicine,  and  engineering.  Business  now  at¬ 
tracts  more  college  men  than  does  any  other 
field  work;*  a  large  number  of  women  grad¬ 
uates  also  enter  the  field  of  business.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bossard  and  Dewhurst,  “Probably  well 
over  half  of  all  the  graduates  from  American 
colleges  and  universities  eventually  enter  this 
field.’’^* 

Professionalization  of  business.  That  busi¬ 
ness  is  rapidly  becoming  a  profession  is 
realized  by  leaders  in  the  field  today.  Calkins, 
in  his  book.  Business  the  Civilizer,  speaks  of 
the  professional  status  of  business  and  the 
opportunities  for  service  in  the  field: 

Business  is  today  the  profession.  It  offers 
something  of  the  glory  that  in  the  past  was 
given  to  the  crusader,  the  soldier,  the  cour¬ 
tier,  the  explorer,  and  sometimes  to  the  mar¬ 
tyr — the  test  of  wits,  of  brain,  of  quick 
thinking,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  glory  of  personal  achievement.  .  .  .* 
Obviously,  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
profession  of  business,  which  include  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  secretarial  positions,  require  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  “Collegiate  education  for 
business  has  developed  in  response  to  a  de- 
ni?nd  arising  from  a  definite  need.  .  . 

University  training  for  business  has  “come 
of  age.”®  The  Wharton  School  of  Finance 


’  James  H.  S.  Bossard  and  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst, 
University  Education  for  Business.  (Philadelphia,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1931),  p.  26. 

*  Loc.  cit. 

*  Elarnest  Elmo  Calkins,  Business  the  CixAliser  (New 
York:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1928),  p.  232. 

*  Emory  R.  Johnson,  “The  Aims  and  Purposes  of  Col¬ 
legiate  Schools  of  Business  and  the  Character,  Scope, 
and  Organization  of  the  Curriculum  to  Accomplish  these 
Purposes,”  The  Journal  of  Business,  5:17-29,  No.  4, 
Part  3,  October,  1932. 


and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  organized  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Warfield  said,  in  speaking  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver,  that:  “Even  a  comparatively 
young  institution,  like  our  own,  has  already 
had  23  years  of  expterimenting  with  the  big 
problem  of  fitting  a  college  program  to  mod¬ 
ern  business  needs.”® 

The  secretarial-training  curriculum  in  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  has  been  a  more 
recent  development,  but  one  which  is  now 
well  established  and  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  In  the  past,  private  secretaries, 
although  not  prepared  through  collegiate 
courses  in  secretarial  training,  have  frequently 
been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  college- 
trained  men  and  women.  Now,  many  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  offering  the 
prospective  secretary,  in  addition  to  broad 
cultural  background,  well-planned  courses  in 
secretarial  training,  designed  especially  to  fit 
him  for  a  position  of  responsibility  in  busi¬ 
ness  pursuits. 

Extent  of  college  and  university  offerings 
in  secretarial-training.  That  courses  in  secre¬ 
tarial  training  have  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  of  studies  at  many  colleges 
and  universities  is  shown  by  data  gathered 
by  J.  O.  Malott  and  published  in  Collegiate 
Courses  in  Secretarial  Science.^  All  institu¬ 
tions  listed  in  the  Educational  Directory  of 
the  Office  of  Education  for  1933  were  can¬ 
vassed. 

*  G.  A.  Warfield,  “Surveys  of  Schools  of  Business,” 
The  Journal  of  Business,  4:78,  No.  3,  Part  2,  July, 
1931. 

•  Loc.  cit. 

^  J.  O.  Malott,  Collegiate  Courses  in  Secretarial  Sci¬ 
ence  (United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office 
of  Education  Circular  No.  102.  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Government  Printing  Office,  June,  1933),  11  pp. 
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Tabulation  and  summarization  of  data 
revealed  that  849  courses  in  secretarial  science 
were  offered  by  232  colleges  and  universities, 
and  that  386  members  of  the  instructional 
staffs  were  assigned  to  these  courses.  For  the 
148  institutions  reporting  their  enrollments, 
there  were  15,592  students,  including  dupli¬ 
cates,  enrolled  in  secretarial  courses;  these 
institutions  reported  that  1,904  students  were 
majoring  in  secretarial  science.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  institutions  offering  work  in 
secretarial  science  give  only  one  or  two 
courses,  ninety-two  colleges  and  universities 
offer  curricula  in  secretarial  science  in  which 
students  may  major.® 

These  data  indicate  that  preparation  for 
secretarial  work  is  being  provided  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  An  increasing  amount  of  attention 
is  being  devoted  to  training  in  the  secretarial 
field,  and  research  studies  have  been  made 
which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  effective  cur¬ 
riculum  construction. 

Demand  by  employers  for  better-trained 
men  and  women.  The  increasing  complexity 
of  business  and  the  need  for  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  have  resulted  in  a  demand  by  employ¬ 
ers  for  better-trained  men  and  women.  This 
demand  has  been  particularly  insistent  in  the 
secretarial  field,  since  secretaries  in  the  large 
business  organizations  of  today  have  many, 
varied,  and  frequently  weighty  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

The  change  of  the  employer’s  attitude 
towards  formal  education  is  pointed  out  by 
Senator  Arthur  Capper  in  the  following 
quotation: 

.  .  .  Time  was  when  the  average  business 
man,  who  had  succeeded  without  much 
schooling,  was  contemptuous  of  formal  edu¬ 
cation.  He  preferred  for  his  employ  the  boy 
who  left  school  early  and  who  would  thus 
grow  up  with  the  business  learning  it  from 
day  to  day. 

Business  has  grown  more  complicated  how¬ 
ever.  Knowledge  of  the  details  of  one  small 
line  of  industry  is  not  enough.  Today  at 
least  nine  business  men  out  of  ten  want  as 
their  employees  young  people  with  as  much 
education  as  possible. 

Why  have  we  business  men  changed  our 

•  Ibid.,  p.  1. 


attitude.^  Simply  because  of  results,  because 
of  experience.  We  have  found  that  the  well- 
trained  young  man  or  woman  needs  only  a 
few  years  to  overtake  and  pass  the  young 
man  or  women  who  started  in  business  with¬ 
out  education.  We  have  found  that  in  recent 
years  most  of  the  people  who  have  succeeded 
to  a  large  degree  are  people  who  had  good 
school  training  and  plenty  of  it.® 

That  collegiate  training  for  business  is 
especially  valued  by  employers  is  shown  in 
the  following  statement  by  Colonel  R.  I.  Rees, 
Assistant  Vice-President,  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company: 

Now  I  detect,  I  am  sure,  throughout  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  an  increasing  demand  for 
men  with  the  character  of  training  that  you 
collegiate  schools  of  business  are  giving  to 
your  students.  .  . 

The  demand  is  constantly  becoming  more 
general  and  more  insistent  that  secretaries  in 
responsible  positions  have  both  general  and 
specialized  education  beyond  high  school. 

Need  for  higher  education  arising  from 
actual  duties  and  traits  required  of  secretaries. 
Two  studies”  which  have  been  made  of  the 
duties  and  traits  of  secretaries  show  that  the 
need  for  higher  education  arises  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  secretarial  position  itself — 
from  the  actual  duties  and  traits  required  in 
the  carrying  on  of  secretarial  work. 

In  the  study  completed  by  Charters  and 
Whitley  in  1924,  it  was  discovered  that  those 
questioned  expressed, in  many  cases  desire  for 
more  general  education.  One  of  the  items,  in 
the  questionnaire  used,  concerned  deficiencies 
recognized  by  the  respondents  in  their  own 
preparation.  Of  one  hundred  seven  replies 
received,  fifty-five  reported  deficiencies  in 
English,  particularly  in  general  training; 
forty-nine  felt  deficiency  in  general  secre¬ 
tarial  work,  forty  in  accounting  and  statistics, 
thirty-six  in  general  education,  twenty-four  in 
personality,  twenty-three  in  languages,  and 

•  Arthur  Capper,  “Why  Business  Needs  Education,” 
School  Life,  18:108,  February,  1933. 

R.  I.  Rees,  “What  Business  Expects  of  Graduates 
of  Schools  of  Business,”  The  Journal  of  Business, 
3:32-38,  No.  4,  Part  2,  October,  1930. 

Frederick  G.  Nichols,  The  Personal  Secretary 
(Harvard  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  23.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1934),  105 

pp. 

W.  W.  Charters  and  Isadore  B.  Whitley,  Analysis 
of  Secretarial  Duties  and  Traits  (Baltimore:  Williams 
and  VVilkins,  1924),  186  pp. 
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thirteen  in  law.^®  The  importance  of  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  English  was  also  emphasized 
by  participants  in  an  investigation  conducted 
by  Warfield  at  the  University  of  Denver: 

All  seem  to  agree  that  a  thorough  training 
in  English  is  most  important.  Graduates, 
looking  back,  particularly  emphasize  English 
from  the  first  year  to  the  last.  .  .  .  Not  only 
commercial  English  is  needed,  such  as  busi¬ 
ness  letter  writing,  copy  writing  for  adver¬ 
tising,  report  writing,  and  even  journalism, 
but  grammar,  also,  and  syntax  and  literature. 
Students  should  acquire  accuracy,  clarity, 
force,  elegance,  and  that  indefinable  thing 
called  .style.  An  appreciation  of  the  finer 
things  contained  in  our  great  literature  can 
only  be  acquired  by  actually  reading  and 
enjoying  it.” 

In  a  recent  study  by  Nichols,  attention  is 
confined  to  the  personal  or  private  secretary. 
Examination  of  the  list  of  twelve  duties 
which,  according  to  the  combined  judgment 
of  secretaries  and  employers,  were  of  leading 
importance,  shows  that  the  p)ersonal  secretary 
needs  to  have  broad  and  thorough  training. 
These  duties  are:  (1)  to  take  dictation,  (2) 
transcribe  shorthand  notes,  (3)  handle  callers, 
(4)  write  original  letters,  (5)  organize  facts, 
(6)  answer  letters,  (7)  organize  office  rou¬ 
tine,  (8)  note  information  on  letters,  (9) 
handle  incoming  mail,  (10)  read  and  release 
letters  for  mailing,  (11)  organize  files,  and 
(12)  take  care  of  personal  accounts.” 

The  list  of  traits  listed  by  secretaries  and 
employers  as  of  primary  importance  also 
show  the  value  to  a  secretary  of  a  general 
education.  They  are:  (1)  intelligence,  (2) 
accuracy,  (3)  personality,  (4)  judgment,  (5) 
efficiency,  (6)  loyalty,  (7)  adaptability,  and 
(8)  executive  ability.  The  first  six  listed 
were  considered  of  primary  importance  by 
lx)th  secretaries  and  employers,  while  the 
last  two  were  listed  as  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  by  employers.*® 

Of  the  tentative  conclusions  offered  by 
Nichols  from  his  study  of  the  educational 
background  of  personal  secretaries,  one  con¬ 
stitutes  a  strong  recommendation  for  higher 

'*  W.  W.  Charters  and  Isadore  B.  W'hitley,  op.  at., 
|)p.  43-45. 

**  C.  A.  Warfield,  op.  at.,  p.  84. 

'^Frederick  G.  Nichols,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9,  13,  64. 

Ibid.,  p.  41. 


education  for  secretaries:  “In  the  secretarial 
field,  as  in  most  other  fields  of  business,  it  is 
possible,  though  much  more  difficult,  to  reach 
a  secretarial  status  without  full  or  partial  col¬ 
lege  education.”*® 

Opportunities  for  advancement.  For  the 
college-trained  man  or  woman,  the  piosition 
of  secretary  is  often  a  stepping  stone  towards 
an  executive  position.  Heilman  lists  three 
important  factors  in  the  equipment  of  a  good 
business  executive:  (1)  ability  to  use  or  to 
understand  the  use  of  certain  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques,  (2)  a  definite  informational  back¬ 
ground,  and  (3)  certain  personality  qualities. 
The  college-trained  secretary  is,  of  course, 
well  prepared  in  respect  to  the  first  two  fac¬ 
tors.  Promotion  to  an  executive  position 
hinges  then  on  the  personality  qualities, 
which  Heilman  lists  as:  (1)  Judgment,  (2) 
delight  in  accomplishment,  (3)  ingenuity, 
(4)  self-trust  in  competition,  (5)  adaptability, 
(6)  sense  of  responsibility,  and  (7)  ethical 
sense.** 

The  fact  that  college-trained  men  and 
women  are  expected  to  advance  to  positions 
of  leadership  is  brought  out  by  Colonel  Rees: 

But,  gentlemen,  we  in  industry  who  are 
employing  college  men  are  not  employing 
them  for  the  job  that  is  available  for  them  to¬ 
day.  We  are  employing  men  specifically  for 
a  period  ten  and  fifteen  years  after  they  have 
come  to  us  as  graduates.  In  our  conscious 
selection  of  college  men,  we  are  employing 
them  for  leadership.  We  exp)ect  to  be  able  to 
train  them  for  leadership  in  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  .  .  .*® 

Present  demand  for  college-trained  secre¬ 
taries.  The  census  figures  for  1930,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  1920,  show  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  business  workers 
engaged  in  stenographic  and  typ)ewriling 
work  (8.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  9.0 
per  cent).*"  Since  the  proportion  of  these 
workers  has  remained  about  the  same  or  even 
decreased  slightly,  the  prospective  secretary 
{Continued  on  page  84) 

Ibid.,  p.  71. 

”  Ralph  E.  Heilman,  “Personal  Qualities  Requisite 
for  Success  in  Business  and  the  Role  of  the  School  of 
Business  in  their  Development,”  The  Journal  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  4:11-22,  No.  3,  Part  2,  July,  1931. 

*•  R.  I.  Rees,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

Herbert  A.  Tonne,  “Changes  in  Business  Occupa¬ 
tions,”  Journal  of  Business  Education,  January,  1933. 
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A  SUPER  SERIES  ON  TYPING 


Beginning  with  the  October  issue,  The 
Business  Education  World  will  publish 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing.  This  will  be  a  superseries  for  1935- 
1936. 

There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  an  au¬ 
thoritative  discussion  of  the  major  phases  of 
the  teaching  of  typing — ^a  discussion  that 
would  not  be  tied  up  in  any  way  to  a  specific 
text.  There  is  enough  common  ground,  both 
in  content  and  methodology,  upon  which  all 
typing  teachers  and  administrators  can  stand 
regardless  of  the  specific  text  which  may  be 
in  use  in  a  school. 

The  B.  E.  W.  last  spring  extended  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  participate  in  this  series  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  authors  of  typewriting  tests  and  other 
specialists  in  this  subject: 

Jane  E.  Clem,  Head  of  Typing  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  author  of  “The  Technique  of  Teaching 
Typewriting”  (The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany). 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Director,  School 
of  Secretarial  Studies,  Simmons  College,  Bos¬ 
ton;  co-author  of  “The  New  Expert  Type¬ 
writing”  (American  Book  Company). 

John  L.  Fiedler,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Secretarial  Studies,  Bushwick  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  R.  Foster,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Teacher  Training,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  co-author  of  “20th  Century  Type¬ 
writing”  (Southwestern  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany). 

Lola  Maclean,  Detroit  Commercial  College, 
Detroit;  co-author  of  “Walton-Maclean  Type¬ 
writing  Procedure  and  Practice”  (Walton 
Publishing  Company). 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Reigner,  President,  The  H. 
M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore;  co-author  of 
“Rowe  Typing”  (The  H.  M.  Rowe  Com- 
pany). 

Helen  Reynolds,  Associate  Professor  of 
Commercial  Education,  Ohio  University, 


Athens;  co-author  of  “Problems  of  Teaching 
Typewriting”  (Prentice-Hall,  Inc.). 

Harold  H.  Smith,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City;  co-author  “Gregg 
Typing”  (The  Gregg  Publishing  Company). 

Esta  Ross  Stuart,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  author  of  “Stuart  Typing” 
(D.  C.  Heath  and  Company). 

R.  F.  Webb,  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.; 
author  of  “Simplified  Touch  Typewriting” 
(Prentice-Hall,  Inc.). 

We  are  unable  at  the  moment  to  announce 
the  assignment  of  specific  titles  to  each  of 
these  writers,  but  the  series  will  be  a  related 
one  and  will  follow  rather  closely  these 
topics: 

1.  Planning  the  typing  lesson. 

2.  Selecting  typing  material. 

3.  Wise  use  of  typing  drills. 

4.  Measuring  typing  skill. 

5.  Motivating  the  typist. 

6.  Diagnosing  typing  errors. 

7.  Remedying  typing  errors. 

8.  Teaching  transcribing. 

9.  Grading  typing  skill. 

Each  month  throughout  the  entire  series 
Mr.  Foster  will  act  as  official  commentator, 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  any  of  the 
statements  of  the  various  authors  which  sur¬ 
vive  the  acid  test  of  his  scholarly  and  critical 
analysis  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  dependable. 

We  have  before  us  now  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Foster’s  comments  in  connection  with  a  pre¬ 
liminary  suggestion  about  the  series.  He  says 
that  if  one  of  the  authors  will  “show  how 
Gestalt  psychology  has  riddled  Thorndike’s 
ideas  as  to  the  value  of  repetition  (And  what 
is  it  that  is  being  repeated— the  stimulus  or 
the  response?),  then  blaze  it  forth  in  all 
caps.  We’ve  had  too  much  ‘push-button’ 
work — some  call  it  teaching.  But  I  am  not 
writing  the  paper!” 

You  will  be  doing  your  typing-teacher 
friends  a  real  favor  by  calling  this  super- 
series  to  their  attention. 
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EFFECTIVE  PUPIL  GUIDANCE 

How  a  study  of  commercial  geography  contributes 
to  one^s  ability  to  cope  with  the  economic  world  Is 
told  by  Miss  Thralls  in  this,  the  fifth  of  a  series 


•  ZOE  A.  THRALLS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography, 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Before  a  teacher  of  a  special  subject 
can  utilize  the  subject  matter  of  his 
courses  directly  or  indirectly  in  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  he  must  either  accept  or 
formulate  a  definition  of  education  that  is  in 
harmony  with  modern  conditions.  He  must 
also  be  able  to  see  how  his  subject  contributes 
to  that  goal  in  order  to  select,  evaluate,  or¬ 
ganize,  and  use  the  materials  which  may  be 
of  value  in  assisting  the  pupih  to  gain  the 
understandings  and  the  power  necessary  to 
direct  his  own  vocational  interests  intelli¬ 
gently.  Dr.  Bowman’s  definition  probably 
fits  modern  conditions  better  than  any  other: 
“Whether  we  are  striving  to  understand  reali¬ 
ties  or  working  toward  the  realization  of 
ideals,  we  need  power.  The  question  of 
education  is  not  merely  one  of  gaining  inter¬ 
esting  information;  it  is  also  the  acquisition 
of  more  power  per  individual — power  to  ab¬ 
sorb  knowledge,  to  see  problems  more  clear¬ 
ly,  to  think  rationally,  to  frame  feasible  plans, 
to  use  and  guide  or  co-operate  with  other 
men  for  purposes  larger  than  the  individual. 
Education  is  an  organized  way  of  under¬ 
standing  the  sources  and  manifestations  of 
power  and  to  some  degree  the  control  of 
power  in  the  world  and  in  ourselves.’’* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  “outstanding 
responsibility  carried  by  geography  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education  is  to  give  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  commercial  world.’’  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  gained  in  the  development  of  the 
commercial  geography  units  wherein  the  stu¬ 
dent  comes  to  know  something  of  the  great 
zones  of  production,  the  trade  routes  of  the 
world,  and  the  industrialized  areas.  He 


*  Bowman,  Isaih,  Geography  and  the  Social  Sciences. 
p.  6. 


learns  where  they  are,  how  they  are  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  environment  and  how  they  are 
interwoven  with  other  elements  of  the  social 
and  political  fabric  and  with  national  and 
international  problems.  Consequently,  today 
commercial  geography  is  definitely  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  educational 
preparation  of  any  person  who  is  to  deal  with 
production,  buying,  selling,  exporting,  im¬ 
porting,  credit,  banking  or  accounting.  Al¬ 
most  every  vocation  comes  under  one  of  those 
big  groups  and  many  vocations  touch  several 
of  the  groups.  The  units  in  a  course  may 
deal  with  the  leading  products  of  the  farm, 
the  forest,  the  mine;  they  may  be  organized 
on  the  basis  of  large  industries,  such  as  the 
Petroleum  Industry,  or  they  may  be  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  original  basis,  such  as  “Western 
Europe  and  Its  Place  in  Commerce.’’  No 
matter  which  type  of  organization  is  used, 
the  result  should  give  the  students  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  people  all  over  the  world  are  en 
gaged  in  the  same  jobs  as  they  themselves  are 
and  are  meeting  the  same  problems,  modified 
and  colored  by  environment  by  fundamentally 
the  same.  Another  result  should  be  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  dangerously  close  interre¬ 
lations  of  the  whole.  A  stenographer  in  the 
office  of  a  steel  company  may  be  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  a  trade  agreement  between  In¬ 
dia  and  Japan  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
her  job,  yet  within  six  months  she  may  be 
without  a  job  just  because  of  that  incident. 
Japan  has  been  one  of  our  three  most  impor¬ 
tant  buyers  of  raw  cotton,  in  1931  taking  25.5 
per  cent  of  our  export.  But  in  the  trade 
agreement  with  India,  Japan  agreed  to  in¬ 
crease  her  purchases  of  raw  cotton  from 
India,  and  India  in  turn  was  to  buy  cotton 
cloth  from  Japan.  This  not  only  reduced 
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our  export  ot  raw  cotton  to  Japan,  but  also 
to  England  because  the  expansion  of  Japan’s 
textile  exports  cuts  directly  into  English  mar¬ 
kets.  Half  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the 
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South  must  find  a  foreign  market.  The  re¬ 
duced  foreign  market  means  low  prices  for 
the  chief  money  crop  of  the  South.  Low- 
priced  cotton  means  less  buying  power,  less 
construction,  fewer  roads  built  in  the  South. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  a  stenographer  in 
the  office  of  the  steel  company.!*  That  steel 
company  sells  steel  to  automobile  factories, 
to  agricultural  implement  factories,  to  con¬ 
struction  companies  for  bridges,  roads,  build¬ 
ings.  Perhaps  the  year’s  balance  sheet  shows 
a  decline  of  only  two  or  three  per  cent  in 
sales  volume,  but  that  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss,  the  cutting 
down  a  little  more  here  and  there  of  the 
number  of  employees,  and  it  means  every¬ 
thing  to  the  little  stenographer  hunting  an¬ 
other  job.  Similar  instances  might  be  cited 
from  numerous  industries,  such  as  our  huge 
rubber  industry  involving  approximately 
150,000  workers  directly.  Natural  conditions, 
as  well  as  social,  pxalitical  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  any  region,  reverberate  around  the 
world  before  their  good  or  bad  effects  have 
finally  spent  themselves.  The  need  of  even 
simple,  elementary  geographic  understand¬ 


ings  in  commerce  and  industry  today  is  so 
evident  that  further  discussion  is  unneces- 
sary.- 

The  commercial  geography  teacher  who 
not  only  has  a  command  of  his  subject  mat¬ 
ter  but  who  has  also  considered  the  voca¬ 
tional  implications  of  that  subject  matter,  has 
a  greater  opportunity  than  any  other  teacher 
to  disseminate  vocational  information  and  to 
arouse  vocational  interests.  But  in  order  to 
do  this  the  teacher  must  so  develop  the  in¬ 
structional  units  that  the  possibilities  of  nu¬ 
merous  vocations  in  the  various  industries 
and  commercial  regions  may  be  called  to  the 
students’  attention  spontaneously  and  natur¬ 
ally  in  the  course  of  the  class  discussion.  Fre¬ 
quently  this  means  considerable  research  on 
the  teacher’s  part  as  it  is  surprising  how  litde 
the  average  teacher  as  well  as  the  high  school 
student  knows  concerning  vocations  out¬ 
side  of  his  own  social  group.  The  teacher 
so  often  thinks  only  in  the  terms  of  his  own 
vocation.  For  an  illustration,  consider  the 
huge  petroleum  industry  of  the  United  States. 
Cienerally  a  consideration  of  it  stops  with  lo¬ 
cating  the  producing  areas,  noting  the  refin¬ 
ing  centers,  the  pipelines,  the  exporting  and 
importing  areas,  and  a  discussion  of  the  value 
of  petroleum  in  modern  industry.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  producing  region  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  touch  on  the  work  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  exploratory  and  producing  end 
of  the  industry;  then  in  the  refining  branch — 
what  are  the  opportunities  in  that  field;  the 
distributing  phase  of  the  industry  takes  in 
other  vocations,  involving  other  types  of 
knowledge  and  skill;  the  exporting  phase  is 
still  different  in  what  it  offers  vocationally, 
especially  as  the  oil  companies  of  America 
are  world-wide  in  their  interests  and  closely 
tied  to  the  great  English  and  Dutch  com¬ 
panies.  The  value  of  directing  the  students’ 
attention  to  these  points  lies  in  the  fact  that 
few  high  school  students  realize  that,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  merely  knowing  how  to  take  dictation 

*  Numerous  illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Williams.  Frank  E.,  “Uses  of  Geography  as  Ex¬ 
emplified  in  Commerce  and  Industry,”  32nd  Yearbook 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  pp.  S7-61. 
_  Strong,  H.,  “The  Place  of  Geography  in  the  Activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Government.”  32nd  Yearbook  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Study  of  Education,  pp.  63-69. 

Eastman,  R.  O.,  Marketing  Geography,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  N.Y. 
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and  to  type  may  not  be  the  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  securing  a  jx)sition.  Two  years  ago  a 
young  woman  with  only  fair  attainment  in 
stenography  was  offered  a  good  position  hy 
a  large  oil  company  immediately  u{X)n  gradu¬ 
ation.  Why?  Because  for  her  science  course 
she  had  taken  geology.  The  office  manager 
said  that  some  knowledge  of  geology  was 
almost  essential  for  most  of  their  office  em¬ 
ployees;  otherwise  the  vocabulary  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  reports,  etc.,  was  almost  unintelligible 
to  them  and  innumerable,  sometimes  serious, 
mistakes  were  made.  Furthermore,  there  are 
other  types  of  office  work  open  to  students 
with  a  background  of  geology  and  geography, 
such  as  putting  into  shape  field  reports,  re¬ 
cording  field  data  on  maps,  and  organizing 
other  data  for  future  reference  in  making 
decisions  concerning  development  work. 

What  is  said  of  the  petroleum  industry  is 
true  of  most  of  our  other  industries.  A  cer¬ 
tain  background  and  vocabulary  is  needed  in 
nearly  every  one  and  the  young  person  who 
realizes  this  may  choose  his  vocation  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  it  more  intelligently.  The  commer¬ 
cial  geography  teacher  can  help  him  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  this  situation,  also,  if  the 
student’s  interest  has  been  aroused  in  some 
one  industry,  the  teacher  can  give  him  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  he  may  investigate  the 
field  for  himself.  This  last  period  is  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  student  will  be  more  interested 
in  what  he  discovers  for  himself  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  is  adding  to  the  teacher’s  infor¬ 
mation  also. 

There  is  another  type  of  student  whom 
the  commercial  geography  teacher  can  help; 
that  is,  the  student  with  definite  interests  who 
is  wondering  how  he  can  market  that  interest 
in  the  vocational  world.  Perhaps  the  boy 
has  carried  over  from  his  elementary  science 
a  deep  interest  in  plants,  especially  trees.  In 
the  unit  on  forests  and  forest  products,  such 
topics  are  discussed  as  the  work  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Forestry  Bureau;  the  policy  of 
some  of  the  big  lumbering  companies  in  re¬ 
foresting  their  land,  in  shifting  from  the 
“mining,”  exploitive  type  of  industry  to  the 
“farming”  or  permanent  type;  the  research 
work  in  discovering  new  uses  of  wood  and 
then  selling  the  idea  to  the  public.  As  the 
discussion  goes  on  the  boy  realizes  t!.at  his 


interest  in  trees  has  a  vocational  value  and 
he  learns  along  w'hat  lines  he  will  need  to 
direct  his  education.  In  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  products,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  work  of  the  national  and  state 
agricultural  bureaus  and  the  opportunities 
offered  there;  also  the  work  of  the  “plant 
hunter.”  Reference  could  be  made  to  the 
inspiring  life  of  Earnest  H.  Wilson,^  who 
made  such  valuable  contributions  to  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  and  horticulture.  What  is 
true  in  the  above  illustrations  is  true  of  al¬ 
most  every  special  interest.  The  economic 
world  needs  that  interest.  The  individual 
problem  is  to  find  where  he  can  use  his  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and 
of  society.  The  commercial  geography  teach¬ 
er  can  show  him  how  and  why  the  modern 
industrial  organization  has  so  many  ramifica¬ 
tions  that  a  student  with  almost  any  major 
interest  may  find  a  place  in  which  to  follow 
his  natural  inclinations.^ 

A  third  group  of  students  whom  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  is  that 
group  entering  the  general  fields  of  book¬ 
keeping,  accounting,  and  stenography.  Al¬ 
though,  of  course,  many  of  these  students 
will  remain  in  the  particular  type  of  office 


The  future  of  commercial  education  de¬ 
pends  u{x»n  effective  pupil  guidance. 
Guidance  cannot  be  effective  without  the 
intelligent  help  of  every  teacher.  Miss 
Thralls’  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  is  the  fifth  of  a 
scries  presenting  the  viewpoints  of  vocational 
guidance  leaders  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education. 

The  editor  of  this  series  is  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Spanabel,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  | 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Spanabel  is  a  pioneer  in  | 
commercial  education  as  well  as  vocational 
counselling. 

We  want  to  get  a  nation-wide  reaction 
to  this  scries  from  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators.  What  arc  you  doing  to  bring 
about  in  your  own  school  the  installation  of 
the  necessary  machinery  for  practical  voca¬ 
tional  guidance?  What  is  your  opinion  on 
this  subject,  based  on  your  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience?  Send  your  comments  to  Dr.  Span- 
abcl  in  care  of  this  jourral. 


*  Farrington,  E.  E..  and  Wilson,  Earnest  H.,  Plant 
Hunter.  (Stratford  Company,  Boston). 

*  If  you  wish  to  test  this  statement,  study  Mr.  Ford’s 
development  of  his  rubber  plantation  on  the  Tapajos 
River  and  list  all  the  specialists  and  all  the  vocations 
represented  as  that  projct  has  progressed. 
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work  which  they  first  enter,  yet  most  of  them 
are  ambitious  and  consider  that  first  job  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  future  advancement  in  the 
commercial  world.  And  they  have  a  right  to 
that  viewpoint,  for  the  biographies  of  leaders 
in  finance,  banking,  industry,  politics,  and 
commerce,  show  a  surprising  number  who 
began  their  careers  in  humble  office  jobs. 
Consequently,  the  high  school  student  should 
learn  something  of  the  possibilities  of  ad¬ 
vancement  with  an  oil  company,  with  an  au¬ 
tomobile  company,  with  such  companies  as 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  the 
DuPont  organizations,  and  numerous  oth¬ 
ers.  In  this  is  also  involved  the  problem  of 
the  future  of  the  specific  industry.  Indus¬ 
tries  today  change  comparatively  rapidly  as  a 
result  of  new  inventions  or  discoveries.  Re¬ 
call  what  happened  to  the  carriage  industry 
as  the  automobile  developed.  Significant 
changes  will  result  in  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try,  also  in  the  petroleum  industry,  if  the 
Diesel  engine  proves  to  be  as  widely  appli¬ 
cable  and  economical  as  many  engineers  be¬ 
lieve.  The  commercial  geography  teacher 
should  point  out  just  such  tendencies  to  his 
students  as  the  units  on  the  various  indus¬ 
tries  are  developed. 

Another  phase  of  the  same  problem  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  policy  of  so  many  large  organi¬ 
zations  to  shift  their  employees  from  plant 
to  plant  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  even  to  foreign  countries.  For 
example,  a  minor  executive  in  one  organiza¬ 
tion  has  in  the  last  nine  years  lived  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York,  in  Canada,  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  now  he  and  his  family  are  on 
their  way  to  Japan  where  the  company  has  a 
large  plant.  Not  all  people  have  the  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  which  would  make  possible 
their  success  under  such  circumstances;  also 
there  is  the  question  of  health — physical  abil¬ 
ity  to  adjust  oneself  to  various  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  In  view  of  such  situations  a  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  concerning  the  vari¬ 
ous  regions,  countries  and  their  peoples  is 
extremely  valuable,  not  only  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  point  of  view,  but  also  in  order  that 
the  student  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  problems  which  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  various  parts  of  any  great  modern 
industry  must  face.  Such  knowledge,  even 


though  meagre  on  the  high  school  level,  helps 
the  student  to  view  his  vocational  problem 
more  intelligently. 

Closely  connected  with  the  last  illustration 
is  another  type  of  assistance  that  is  within  the 
province  of  the  commercial  geography  teacher 
and  one  that  helps  all  the  students  to  realize 
more  fully  the  importance  of  versatility,  adap¬ 
tability,  and  resourcefulness  in  occupational 
life.  This  assistance  consists  in  pointing  out 
and  illustrating  to  them  again  and  again  the 
changes  in  character  and  shifts  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  whole  regions.  Those 
changes  go  on  all  the  time,  frequently  so 
slowly  that  whole  sections  of  the  population 
are  unaware  of  what  is  going  on  until  the 
catastrophe  is  upon  them — just  as  one  may 
stand  near  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  some 
sunshiny  day  and  see  a  whole  wheat  field 
drop  into  the  river  with  no  more  surface 
warning  than  the  appearance  of  a  few  cracks. 
However,  the  deadly  undermining  of  the 
river  has  been  going  on  for  weeks,  months, 
for  years.  So  may  the  familiar  industrial 
structure  of  a  whole  region  seem  to  shift  in 
a  brief  time  when  in  reality  the  shift  has  been 
in  process  for  years.  New  England  is  an 
illustration.  The  dramatic  closing  and  dis¬ 
mantling  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills  which 
the  newspapers  have  been  featuring,  merely 
mark  the  climax  of  the  slow  but  relentless 
undermining  of  the  great  textile  industry 
which  has  been  going  on  for  twenty  years, 
and  which  signals  either  the  disappearance  of 
that  industry  from  New  England  or  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  its  character.  The  same  thing 
has  been  happening  to  the  heavy  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  but 
only  during  1934  and  1935  have  the  local 
newspapers  printed  tables,  graphs,  statis¬ 
tics,  and  articles  revealing  the  trend,  putting 
the  question,  “Along  what  industrial  lines 
does  the  future  of  the  district  lie.'*”  The  com¬ 
mercial  geography  teacher  has  available  just 
such  information  usually  long  before  the 
public.  Go  back  to  geographical  publications 
of  the  past  fifteen  years  and  you  will  find 
numerous  articles  discussing  the  problems  in 
both  regions.  So  frequently  do  commercial, 
geography  teachers  ignore  this  phase  of  the 
subject  that,  as  a  consequence,  they  give  stu¬ 
dents  the  entirely  wrong  viewpoint  that  the 
commercial  world  is  a  static  world. 
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The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  even  the 
mention  of  many  other  kinds  of  information 
through  which  the  commercial  geography 
teacher  may  give  his  students  vocational  as¬ 
sistance  and  also  help  them  to  analyze  intel¬ 
ligently  some  of  their  numerous  vocational 
problems.  However,  this  point  must  be  em¬ 
phasized,  the  commercial  geography  teacher 
is  not  to  become  a  vocational  counselor;  his 
main  objective  is  not  vocational  guidance.  He 
is  merely  helping  the  student  to  apply  geo¬ 


graphical  knowledge  to  the  practical  business 
world.  He  is  making  commercial  geography 
functional  in  the  life  of  the  student.  He  is 
giving  his  services  to  help  the  student  to 
find  the  type'*  of  work  for  which  he  is  best 
suited  and  the  field  in  which  “he  will  ulti¬ 
mately  achieve  the  greatest  success  for  him¬ 
self  and  will  contribute  the  most  good  to 
society  in  general.” 

®  Moore,  W.  L.,  “Effective  Pupil  Guidance.”  The 
Business  Education  IVorld.  April  1935. 


TEACHING  BEGINNING  TYPING 

How  the  beginner^s  learning  problems  are 
solved  throngh  speeific  teaching  devices  Is  ex¬ 
plained  by  one  who  knows  whereof  she  speaks 

•  EDITH  E.  CLARK 

Head,  Commercial  Depar+ment, 

Piedmont  High  School,  Piedmont,  Calif. 


The  learning  process  in  any  subject,  with 
most  of  us,  is  a  slow  one  and  brings  to 
mind  the  age-old  fable  of  “The  Hare 
and  the  Tortoise,”  in  which  the  slow  and 
steady  tortoise  won  the  race!  And  so,  also, 
is  the  case  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  typewrite — 
the  carefully  directed, 
teacher  -  controlled 
method — at  least  my 
best  results  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  subject  have 
been  accomplished  in 
this  way. 

A  Strong  Start 

On  the  very  first 
day  of  school  I  like 
to  begin  immediate¬ 
ly  and  drive  steadily, 
each  day,  toward  a 
definite  goal,  set  for 
the  close  of  the  semester.  In  our  Piedmont 
(California)  high  school  we  have  forty-five 
minute  class  periods  out  of  which  five  min¬ 
utes  are  allowed  for  passing  from  one  class¬ 
room  to  another.  With  attendance  to  take, 
class  and  laboratory  budget  assignments  and 
directions  to  be  given,  together  with  various 


interruptions  of  varying  consequence  in  the 
“school-as-a-whole”  program,  I  count  on  30  to 
35  precious  minutes  of  actual  typing  practice 
each  day.  Our  school  is  strictly  a  college 
preparatory  high  school  in  a  very  wealthy 
community  and  at 
the  present  time  in 
the  commercial  field 
only  shorthand  and 
typewriting  are  given 
to  those  students  who 
are  wise  enough  to 
elect  them  for  the 
benefit  they  will  be  to 
them  in  their  note 
taking  in  college, 
and  the  typing  of 
their  term  papers,  etc. 

We  average  twenty 
weeks  to  a  semester, 
and  with  the  first 
week  spent  in  pre¬ 
machine  instructions  and  keyboard  study  and 
practice  done  in  conjunction  with  the  type¬ 
writer  and  a  wall  chart;  and  the  last  week  of 
the  semester  broken  into  by  senior  week  ac¬ 
tivities,  we  accomplish  five  lessons  a  week  or 
eighteen  budgets  during  the  semester.  We 
plan  ahead  for  the  entire  year. 


Readers  of  the  Gregg  News  Letter  will 
recall  that  in  our  issue  of  May,  1935,  we 
briefly  reported  some  of  the  excellent  teaching 
methods  in  use  and  some  of  the  remarkable 
results  achieved  in  Miss  Clark’s  typing  class¬ 
room  at  Piedmont  High  School,  Piedmont, 
California.  She  graciously  complied  with  a 
request  to  tell  us  more  in  detail  about  her  ^ 
work,  by  promptly  submitting  this  interesting 
paper  describing  “how  she  docs  it,”  once  again 
confirming  the  observation  that  busy  people 
can  always  be  depended  upon  to  get  things 
done. 

H.  H.  S. 
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To  consider  the  first  week  in  a  semester: 
On  Monday  I  tell  the  students  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  some  of  the  advantages  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  typewrite.  I  explain  the  parts  of  the 
machine  and  their  uses.  If  time  permits  I 
teach  them  the  correct  seating  position  at  the 
machine  and  the  “automatic”  placing  of  their 
hands  on  the  home  position.  I  take  my  entire 
class,  collectively,  as  one  student — emphasiz¬ 
ing  that  the  group  is  only  successful  when 
each  individual  cooperates  one  hundred  per 
cent;  when  each  individual  listens  carefully 


EDITH  CLARK 


to  even  the  smallest  direction,  gets  it  the  first 
time  it  is  given,  and  operates  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  with  it. 

On  Tuesday  we  learn  the  first-finger  keys, 
tap,  tap,  tapping  them  together  as  we  read 
them  from  a  wall  chart.  I  count  “ffff  space 
Jjjj  space,”  across  a  20-61  length  line,  in  even 
rhythm,  asking  definite,  steady  stroking  from 
the  students — their  eyes  constantly  on  the 
chart.  We  make  something  of  a  game  of  it 
in  our  endeavor  to  stroke  evenly  and  keep 
exaedy  with  the  count. 

Wc  count  the  lines  of  writing  and  lines  of 
spacing  for  a  day’s  lesson,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  subtract  from  66  single  line  spaces 


on  an  8^  x  11  sheet  of  paper,  divide  by  2, 
and  space  upward  on  the  page  the  number 
of  line  spaces  determined  by  this  figuring. 
During  the  first  week  of  school  we  learn  to 
place  the  paper,  together,  as  a  group  exer¬ 
cise,  as  follows.  (Paper  side  guide  at  0;  line 
spacer  at  3;  carriage  pointer  at  40;  stops  set 
at  20-61  or  wherever  designated  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  to  be  typed): 

1.  Two  sheets  of  paper  on  the  left  side  of  the 
desk — hands  in  lap. 

2.  Pick  up  the  paper  (with  both  hands). 

3.  Click  the  paper  (to  bring  the  edges  together) 
just  once  on  the  desk. 

4.  Place  paper  against  the  rest. 

5.  Release  paper  with  right  hand  and  go  to  the 
right  thumb  wheel — with  one  twirl  send  paper 
into  the  machine  so  that  the  tip-top  edge  of 
the  paper  comes  up  even  with  the  little  platen 
scales. 

6.  Pull  carriage  with  right  thumb  to  20  or  desig¬ 
nated  point  on  the  marginal  scale. 

7.  Both  hands  home. 

8.  With  line-spacer  set  on  3  we  shift,  together, 
one  third  of  the  number  of  spaces  we  have 
figured  out  that  we  need  to  balance  our  work 
on  the  page  for  that  day;  i.e.  if  we  want  to 
shift  upward  on  the  page  12  single  line  spaces, 
we  say,  “Shift  4  on  3.” 

9.  Set  line  spacer  back  to  I  for  the  day’s  exer¬ 
cise.  (1  or  2) 

10.  Double  shift  between  every  four  lines  of  single 
spaced  keyboard  memorizing  exercises. 

(Note:  Planning  each  day’s  typing  on  the  page  as 
outlined  above  teaches  careful  and  accurate  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  exercises  from  the  very  first  day  and 
onward.) 

On  Wednesday  wc  review  the  first  finger 
exercises  and  study  those  for  the  second 
finger.  On  Thursday  we  review  the  first  and 
and  second  finger  exercises  and  study  those 
for  the  third  finger.  On  Friday  wc  review 
the  first,  second  and  third  finger  exercises 
and  study  those  for  the  fourth  finger.  Also, 
on  Friday  of  the  first  vveck  of  school  we 
assign  to  each  student  a  textbook,  and  if 
time  permits  we  include  preliminary  study 
on  shifting  for  capitalization  and  character 
keys. 

The  second  week  of  Typing  I  (with  the 
textbook)  is  oudined  here  in  order  that  the 
system  for  the  weeks  that  arc  to  follow  may 
be  visualized: 
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Grading  Scales  for  Practice  Work 

I  illustrate  on  the  blackboard  the  first  typ¬ 
ing  assignment  in  the  book  (on  Monday  of 
the  second  week)  and  then  we  actually  type 
it,  hy  count.  We  use  the  following  grading 
scale: 


Errors  on  a  Page  ( Lesson )  Grade 

0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  1 

6,  7  2 

8,  9,  10  3 

11,  12,  13,  H,  15  4 

Over  15,  or  failure  to  turn  in  a  lesson  5 


This  generous  grading  scale  is  used  all 
through  the  first  quarter  of  the  semester  (5 
weeks)  while  the  students  are  working  hard 
and  concentrating  with  conscious  effort  to 
master  the  various  reaches  with  the  different 
fingers  in  actually  memorizing  the  keyboard. 
During  the  rest  of  the  semester  the  follow¬ 
ing  grading  scale  is  used: 


Errors  on  a  Page  ( Lesson )  Grade 

0,  1  1 

2.  3  2 

4,  5  3 

5,  10  4 

Over  10,  or  failure  to  turn  in  a  lesson  5 


Class  work  only  is  for  students  taking  typ¬ 
ing  for  one -half  credit  (one  period — 45  min¬ 
utes  a  day).  Those  taking  two  periods  (one 
at  school  and  one  at  home)  take  the  regular 
Class  work  at  school,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
at  home,  on  their  own  machines,  they  repeat 
(for  double  practice)  the  class  assignment 
and  turn  in  a  complete  budget  each  Monday 
following  the  week  in  which  it  was  written 
in  class.  They  receive  full  credit.  Students 
are  required  to  read  their  own  papers  and 
record  on  a  memorandum  sheet  the  budget 
number,  lesson  number,  page  number  and 
number  of  errors  made  on  each  page  of  a 
given  budget.  This  sheet  also  includes  a 
formal  heading:  Piedmont  High  School,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Typing  I,  the  name  of  the  student 
and  the  date  of  the  assignment.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  grading  scale  for  weekly  bud¬ 


gets: 

Errors  Grade 

0  or  1  (on  the  entire  budget)  1 

1  (on  2-5  pages)  2 

2  (on  1-10  pages)  3 

3  (on  1-15  pages)  4 

Failure  to  turn  in  a  budget  5 


(Note:  Budgets  turned  in  late  depreciate  one 
grade  point.) 


On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  the  second  week,  each  day’s  lesson 
is  illustrated  on  the  blackboard  and  then  actu¬ 
ally  typed  by  the  students  in  unison.  On 
Friday  the  arrangement  of  the  home  budget 
to  be  turned  in  the  following  Monday  is 
given.  Emphasis  is  made  upon  achievement 
rather  than  upon  actual  grading.  Grading 
standards  are  set,  however,  in  order  that  the 
student  may  earn  credit  for  what  he  does; 
high  credit  or  low  credit  in  accordance  with 
his  output.  We  call  it  his  “credit-salary”  for 
his  “school-work.” 

More  Unison  Drill  at  First 

During  the  first  and  second  quarters  all 
class  exercises  (Exercises  A,  B,  C)  done  by 


LESSON  18 

i8-A.  Facility  Word  Drill.  Type  one  line  of  each  word. 

good  more  most  must 
than  care  weak  spot 


i8-B.  Keyboard  Review.  Top  margin  i  inch;  62- 
space  line;  type  two  copies.  When  the  quotation  marks 
represent  “inches”  or  “seconds,”  the  period  and  comma 
are  placed  outside. 

One-quarter  inch  may  be  represented  by  J". 
One-quarter  second  is  also  written  similarly,  viz., 
i".  Naturally,  p  is  used  to  express  one-half  foot 
or  one-half  minute.  If  your  machine  lacks  fractions, 
just  use  the  regular  figures  and  separate  the 
numerator  from  the  denominator  by  the  oblique  (/). 

18-C.  Intensive  Drill.  Top  margin  }  inch;  6o-spacc 
line;  type  each  time  without  stopping — three  copies, 
according  to  directions  in  Paragraph  30.  Work  vigor¬ 
ously  and  be  very  alert  on  Intensive  Drills. 

We  must  have  a  weak  spot  or  two  in  a  char-  41 
acter  before  we  can  love  it  much.  People  that  ss 
do  not  laugh  or  cry,  or  take  more  of  anything  im 
than  is  good  for  them,  or  use  anything  but  die-  im 
tionary  words  are  admirable  subjects  for  biog-  im 
raphies.  But  we  don’t  care  most  for  those  flat  v* 
pattern  flowers  that  press  best  in  the  herbariiun.  im 
— 0.  IE.  Holmes. 


Typical  Exercises  A,  B,  and  C 

the  class  are  written  in  unison,  each  student 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  at  exactly  the 
same  time,  with  a  count  in  uniform  rhythm, 
a  little  faster  than  the  slowest  students  and 
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a  little  slower  than  the  fastest  students,  there¬ 
by  speeding  up  the  slower  students  to  their 
maximum  abilities  and  controlling  the  speedy 
students  within  the  range  of  accuracy. 

During  the  third  quarter  the  “A”  and  “B” 
exercises  are  counted  in  rhythm  and  the  “C 
exercise  is  written  by  the  students  “on  their 
own”  with  an  option  of  repeating  the  exer¬ 
cise  if  time  permits. 

More  Individual  Practice  Later 

During  the  fourth  quarter  the  “A”  exer¬ 
cise  alone  is  counted,  simply  to  “set”  the  class 
rhythm  and  pace  for  the  day;  “B”  and  “C” 
exercises  are  written  by  the  students  on  their 
own”  with  optional  repeats  if  time  permits. 

Timed  Tests  and  Individual  Goals 

No  tests  are  given  during  the  first  quarter. 
On  Wednesday  of  the  first  week  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  (sixth  week)  we  give  a  five-min¬ 
ute  straight  matter  test.  This  is  called  a  basic 
test  and  using  this  test  as  a  basis  in  the  case 
of  each  individual  student,  we  work  out  the 
potential  rating  for  each  student  for  each  test 
to  be  written  each  week  (Wednesday)  there¬ 
after  during  the  semester.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  each  student  uking  the  number 
of  strokes  he  made  on  his  basic  test  and  add¬ 
ing  25  strokes  or  an  increase  of  5  strokes  or  1 
word  per  minute  each  week,  and  this  total, 
each  week,  becomes  his  goal  in  stroking  for 
the  following  week’s  test.  This  is  repeated 
each  week  until  6  tests  in  addition  to  the  basic 
test  have  been  taken;  then  the  next  6  tests 
are  written  for  10  minutes  each,  the  strokes 
made  on  the  last  5  minute  test  are  doubled 
and  50  strokes  are  added.  The  individual 
student  works  out  and  records  in  black  ink 
his  own  potential  record  for  the  semester 
(individual  progress  sheet  mimeographed  by 
the  department)  and  then  records  in  red  ink, 
under  his  potential  record  each  week,  the 
actual  strokes,  errors  and  net  words  per  min¬ 
ute  that  he  made.  In  addition,  each  week, 
the  tests  are  tabulated  for  the  entire  class, 
arranged  by  accuracy,  and  posted  for  com¬ 
petitive  interest  on  the  classroom  bulletin 
board.  This  gain  of  1  word  per  minute,  net, 
per  week,  is  the  minimum  gain  required  of 
each  student.  Most  of  the  students,  however, 
will  far  exceed  this  minimum  requirement. 


"Hurdle  Race"  Creates  Enthusiasm 

During  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  semester 
we  conduct  the  Raymond-Adams  Typewrit¬ 
ing  Hurdle  Race.  We  mimeograph  the  copy 
for  the  students  and  build  a  bulletin-board- 
stadium  on  heavy  cardboard  with  miniature 
race  horses  that  we  can  “place”  with  thumb¬ 
tacks;  and  as  a  student  clears  a  hurdle  he  gets 
his  name  listed  in  the  bleacher  section  for 
Hurdle  I,  then  Hurdle  II,  etc.,  throughout 
the  race.  The  student  who  clears  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  hurdles  in  the  set  of  30  (pref¬ 
erably  on  the  first  trial)  is  declared  winner; 
the  next  highest  earns  second  place;  the  next 
highest  earns  third  place.  The  results  are 
announced  at  the  final  general  assembly  of 
the  entire  school  student  body  on  the  last 
day  of  school  when  honors  go  to  various  stu¬ 
dents  throughout  the  school  for  activities  of 
all  kinds.  (Note:  A  student  has  one  try  on 
one  hurdle  a  day,  after  the  regular  class  les¬ 
son  for  the  day  has  been  completed.) 

Versatility  the  Aim 

We  attempt  to  arouse  keen  interest  and 
much  pride  in  the  typewriting  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student;  an  ability  to  turn  a  sheet  of 
paper  into  the  machine  confident  that  it  will 
be  typed  on  the  first  attempt  without  error; 
daily  practice  in  habit  forming  exercises  to 
eliminate  lost  motion  of  every  kind  in  type¬ 
writing  operation;  the  value  of  neatness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  speed;  and  an  endeavor  is  made 
to  encourage  the  students  to  carry  over  into 
their  daily  life,  in  all  that  they  do,  the  worth¬ 
while  habits  that  they  learn  and  form  in 
typewriting. 

We  value  the  everyday  lessons  as  outlined 
and  developed  in  our  text.  To  develop  the 
ability  of  the  group  in  proper  typewriter 
technique;  to  understand  and  produce  intelli¬ 
gently,  accurately  and  quickly  a  given  assign¬ 
ment  of  letters  of  all  types,  tabulations,  vari¬ 
ous  business  forms,  manuscript  copy,  etc., 
seems  vastly  more  important  to  us  than  to  de¬ 
velop  speed  artists  on  straight  matter  copy. 
We  give  weekly  straight  matter  5  and  10 
minute  tests  to  stimulate  interest  in  typing 
just  as  we  give  “Typewriting  Hurdles”  to 
vary  the  day’s  program  in  the  semester’s  prog¬ 
ress. 
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It  has  been  my  observation  that  in  training 
a  student  in  any  skill  subject,  regular,  sys¬ 
tematic  practice  is  a  paramount  necessity  if  a 
fast,  accurate  operator  is  to  be  developed. 
Visible  progress  made  from  day  to  day  is  so 
small  as  to  be  even  negligible,  but  if  perfect 
habits  are  formed  by  daily  repetition,  if  con¬ 
centration  throughout  a  given  period  is  de¬ 
veloped,  if  the  student  is  aroused  and  stimu¬ 
lated  to  do  his  level  best  each  day — ^and  if 
the  teacher  has  infinite  patience  to  drive, 
encouragingly,  day  after  day  with  absolutely 
perfect  control  of  the  entire  student  group; 
and  has  a  live,  vital  enthusiasm  in  all  that  she 
does,  it  is  certain  that  her  students  will  be 
successful  and  above  the  average  at  the  end 
of  the  semester.  The  results  obtained  from 
week  to  week  and  the  final  results  at  the  close 
of  the  semester  will  be  indeed  gratifying  to 
that  teacher  and  worthy  of  all  that  she  has 
put  into  her  teaching.  Each  of  her  students, 
too,  will  realize  the  value  of  the  course. 

Twins  Type  Like  Twins 

Here  is  the  rather  interesting  record  of 
Warren  and  Wesley  (16-year  old,  identical 


twins)  who  look  alike,  dress  alike,  run  on  the 
track  alike,  type  alike,  as  well  as  do  many 
other  things  alike.  Their  typing  record 
shown  here  is  on  three  successive  5-minutc, 
straight  matter  test  writings: 


After  8J4  weelt^s’  training:  Strokes  Errors 
Warren,  on  Remington  640  0 

Wesley,  on  Underwood  640  0 

After  9y2  weeks'  training: 

Warren,  on  Remington  670  0 

Wesley,  on  Underwood  616  0 

After  101/2  weeks’  training: 

Warren,  on  Remington  774  0 

Wesley,  on  Underwood  765  0 


Net 

25.6 

25.6 

26.8 

24.6 

30.8 

30.6 


In  California  the  state  typewriting  aver¬ 
age  on  a  5-minute  straight  matter  test,  after 
20  weeks’  training,  is  20  net  words  per  min¬ 
ute.  With  this  plan  and  a  live  interest  in  our 
study  we  succeeded  in  a  little  better  than 
equalling,  in  9^  weeks  the  California  state 
average  for  20  weeks’  training.  Our  actual 
class  average  for  this  group  after  9^  weeks’* 
training  was  22.16  net  words  per  minute  with 
an  error  average  of  1.57.  In  this  group  some 
82  students  out  of  a  class  of  85  were  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  day  of  the  test. 


HOW  WE  TEACH  TRANSCRIPTION 


•  EDITH  WINCHESTER 

Head,  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

During  the  first  semester  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  the  two  courses  pro¬ 
ceed  independently  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
more  advanced  work.  It  is  important  that 
correct  typewriting  habits  become  fixed  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  problems  presented  by  the 
transcription  process.  Transcription  requires 
a  foundation  of  accurate  typewriting  on  the 
word  level  so  that  the  student  may  be  free  to 
concentrate  on  the  reading  of  the  shorthand 
notes  and  not  have  to  divide  his  attention 
between  the  notes  and  an  unfamiliar  key¬ 
board. 
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Early  in  the  second  semester  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  steps  are  taken  in  the  typewriting  class 
to  teach  transerpition  of  material  which  has 
already  become  familiar  in  the  shorthand 
class.  First,  the  students  are  given  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  containing  lines  of  words 
which  constitute  brief  forms.  The  students 
keep  their  eyes  on  these  copies,  typing  the 
words  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  teacher. 
These  words  are  practiced  until  they  can  be 
written  rapidly  on  the  word  level. 

The  next  step  is  to  have  these  brief  forms 
written  from  dictation  to  the  machine  until 
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the  typing  of  them  becomes  automatic.  We 
are  now  ready  to  have  the  student  write 
these  same  words  in  shorthand  and  then 
transcribe  them  from  the  shorthand.  The 
gradual  approach  to  this  final  step  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  difficulty  usually  attendant  upon 
the  first  transcription,  that  of  combining 
knowledge  of  correct  fingering,  spelling,  and 
reading  of  shorthand  into  correct  typewritten 
form.  The  only  new  skill  is  the  translation 
of  the  shorthand  outline  into  thought  of  the 
word,  which  is  already  a  familiar  situation 
because  of  dictation  to  the  machine. 

We  are  now  ready  to  advance  to  sentence 
transcription.  Again,  we  give  the  students 
mimeographed  sheets,  containing  paragraphs 
corresponding  to  the  plates  in  the  shorthand 
manual,  with  which  they  are  thoroughly 
familiar  because  of  the  reading  and  dictation 
practice  given  in  the  shorthand  class.  The 
students  are  cautioned  to  read  complete 
phrases  and  sentences  before  starting  to  type 
this  material,  being  sure  to  get  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  sentences.  Then  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  are  collected,  and  the  teacher 
dictates  directly  to  the  machine  the  sentences 
just  typed  from  copy.  All  typewriting  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  eliminated  by  this  time;  so 
we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  transcription 
of  the  same  paragraphs  from  the  shorthand 
plates  in  the  Manual.  This  presents  no  diffi¬ 
culties  because  the  combining  of  the  skills  of 
reading  shorthand  notes  and  of  typing  has 
again  been  approached  by  easy  steps.  In 
order  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  transcription 
from  the  beginning,  the  student  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  transcribe  the  shorthand  plate  as 
many  times  as  possible  in  a  given  period. 

Next,  simple  letters  containing  the  thou¬ 
sand  commonest  words  are  dictated  in  the 
shorthand  class  and  taken  to  the  typewriting 
class,  where  after  being  given  time  to  read 
over  and  punctuate  the  shorthand,  the  stu¬ 
dent  turns  out  the  transcript,  setting  it  up 
according  to  directions.  These  simple  letters 
are  typed  in  manuscript  form  rather  than  in 
letter  form  to  avoid  the  added  problem  of 
placement  and  arrangement.  After  the  ninth 
chapter  in  the  Gregg  Manual  has  been  cov¬ 
ered,  the  teacher  uses  the  regular  Gregg 
monthly  tests  for  transcription  material,  ex¬ 
plaining  any  new  words  which  have  not  been 


covered  by  the  principles  studied.  For  this 
work  the  student  is  given  regular  directions 
for  manuscript  set-up.  These  transcripts  arc 
necessarily  short,  containing  about  160  words. 

Advanced  Transcription 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the 
student  is  ready  for  250-word  transcripts  of 
steadily  increasing  difficulty  as  he  becomes 
more  familiar  with  a  more  varied  vocabulary. 
Every  transcript  is  corrected  for  shorthand, 
typewriting,  spelling,  and  punctuation  errors 
and  returned  to  the  student  for  correction. 

Our  transcription  work  is  of  two  types: 
manuscript  set-up  and  letters.  Shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  this  third  semester,  one 
period  a  week  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
transcription  of  letters  which  have  been  dic¬ 
tated  in  the  shorthand  class.  On  the  other 
days,  250  words  of  solid  matter  are  dictated. 
On  this  manuscript  work  no  erasing  is  per¬ 
mitted;  the  first  attempt  is  counted;  no  sec¬ 
ond  start  is  allowed;  no  changes  are  permitted 
once  a  word  is  typed.  In  letters,  however, 
an  entirely  different  practice  is  followed.  Our 
idea  in  this  type  of  work  is  to  approximate, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  ideal  business  conditions 
and  requirements.  For  this  reason,  erasing 
is  permitted  if  done  neatly;  if  an  error  which 
cannot  be  corrected  is  discovered  by  the 
transcriber,  she  may  write  the  letter  again. 
Dictionaries,  manuals,  handbooks,  and  other 
reference  books  may  be  used  to  aid  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  letter  perfect.  The  following  method 
of  grading  letters  is  simple,  and  the  students 
feel  it  is  fair:  mailable  (if  correct).  A;  mail- 
able  (if  correction  can  be  and  is  neatly  made 
on  the  original  sheet),  B;  unmailable  (to  be 
done  over  outside  of  class),  R. 

The  whole  process  of  teaching  transcrip¬ 
tion  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  making  the 
typewriting  skill  automatic — first,  by  means 
of  the  printed  word;  secondly,  through  the 
spoken  word  which  calls  up  the  thought  al¬ 
ready  established  by  the  printed  word;  and 
finally,  through  the  shorthand  outline,  calling 
up  the  same  word-thought  by  a  new  stimulus. 
With  increased  practice,  the  intermediate 
steps  become  no  longer  necessary,  and  we 
have  the  immediate  and  direct  response  to 
shorthand  outlines,  resulting  in  the  typewrit¬ 
ten  transcript. 
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MAN  IS  SUBJECT  TO  RISKS 

People  are  too  often  not  aware  of  the  s4$ope 
and  variety  of  risks^  but  the  law  has  under¬ 
taken  to  equalize  responsibilities  in  business 
for  the  greater  good  of  the  public  as  a  whole 


•  E.  L.  KELLY 

Professor  in  Business  Administration 
Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 
Maryville,  Missouri 

The  business  man  is  constantly  exposed 
to  risks.  If  they  materialize  in  losses, 
it  may  mean  that  he  will  be  forced  to 
close  his  business.  To  prevent  this  unde¬ 
sired  consummation  it  behooves  him  to 
learn  just  what  these  risks  are  and  what 
steps  to  take  to  avoid  them.  Most  risks  of 
business  may  be  legally  shifted  to  others,  and 
legal  devices  have  been  provided  to  care  for 
practically  every  conceivable  situation.  In¬ 
surance,  guaranty,  and  speculative  contracts 
are  basic  devices  of  this  sort. 

The  Risk  Factor 

It  is  the  uncertainty  of  what  will  happen 
in  the  future  that  tends  to  contravene  human 
calculations  and  give  to  life  its  irksome  un¬ 
easiness.  “To  live  and  labor  in  uncertainty  is 
the  common  lot  of  all  men.”  This  ignorance 
of  what  the  future  holds  exists,  whether  one 
is  concerned  with  health,  recreation,  or  busi¬ 
ness.  These  risks  may  vary  from  the  utter 
impossibility  of  foretelling  the  direction  of 
the  wind  a  year  from  today  to  the  practi¬ 
cally  certain  occurrence  of  the  sunrise  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  risk  factor  in  life,  and  particularly  in 
business,  is  one  of  far-reaching  significance. 
Risks  which  the  business  man  must  face  give 
rise  to  one  of  the  most  important  business  re¬ 
lations  which  a  man  meets  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  his  affairs.  It  doesn’t  matter  how 
careful,  shrewd,  or  far-sighted  he  may  be, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  can  piossibly 
avoid  all  the  hazards  of  the  economic  soci¬ 
ety  in  which  he  is  actively  engaged. 


Upon  examination  of  the  nature  of  a  risk, 
we  find  it  to  be  something  which  may  or 
may  not  result  in  a  loss  to  one.  This  may 
be  the  happening  or  the  non-happening  of 
an  uncertain,  future  event.  From  his  own 
standpoint,  the  reasonable  person  may  or  may 
not  foresee  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence 
of  the  event.  The  consequences  may  or  may 
not  be  avoidable  through  the  exercise  of  rea¬ 
sonable  care.  These  are  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  thing  which  we  are  calling  a 
risk. 

Some  of  the  risks  to  which  the  business 
man  and  his  business  are  subjected  are  those 
arising  from  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
and  over  which  he  has  relatively  little  con¬ 
trol.  Storms,  earthquakes,  and  floods  are 
common  examples  of  this  class  of  risks  and 
are  usually  referred  to  in  law  as  “Acts  of 
God”  because  of  their  inevitable  and  unavoid¬ 
able  character.  Another  class  of  risks  arises 
out  of  the  negligent  or  criminal  activities 
of  human  beings.  Accidental  or  non-ncgli- 
gent  injuries  constitute  yet  another  human 
source  of  risks  to  which  every  person  and 
his  affairs  are  exposed. 

May  Be  Divided 

All  risks  may  be  divided  into  static  risks 
and  dynamic  risks.  Static  risks  are  those 
risks  which  would  be  found  in  a  stationary 
state  of  society.  Among  them  we  find  the 
“Acts  of  God,”  and  risks  growing  out  of 
human  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  moral 
depravity.  When  these  risks  are  spoken  of 
as  static,  it  is  not  meant  that  dynamic 
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changes  cannot  modify  them.  The  invention 
of  the  electric  light  was  a  dynamic  change 
which  has  modified  the  danger  of  damage 
by  fire.  Nevertheless,  we  may  legitimately 
use  the  word  “static”  because,  even  in  a  sta¬ 
tionary  state  of  society,  we  should  expect 
risks  of  the  same  essential  kind. 

Other  risks  may  be  called  dynamic,  because 
they  are  risks  of  damage  which  may  be  di¬ 
rectly  due  to  dynamic  changes.  These  arc 
chiefly  of  two  kinds,  the  first  being  changes 
in  the  wants  of  society.  As  civilization  ad¬ 
vances,  human  demands  are  subject  to  con¬ 
stant  modification  and  to  sudden  changes  in 
amount  and  direction.  Style  changes  are  an 
example  of  transformations  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  unpredictable. 

This  is  but  a  general  statement  of  the  risks 
and  hazards  of  the  business  world.  The 
problem  of  the  business  man  in  relation  to 
these  risks  and  hazards  has  several  aspects. 
In  the  first  place,  he  should  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible  concerning  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  risks  to  which  he  is 
exposed.  In  the  second  place,  he  should  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  materialization  of  all 
those  losses  which  are  in  their  nature  avoid¬ 
able  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  and 
diligence.  Finally,  he  should  attempt  to 
lessen  the  shock  of  unavoidable  risks  or  re¬ 
sort  to  some  device  for  shifting  them  to 
someone  else. 

Of  Disfincf  Benefit 

The  problem  of  the  business  man  in  con¬ 
nection  with  risk  and  risk-bearing  has  many 
legal  implications,  a  knowledge  of  which  will 
be  of  distinct  benefit  to  him  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  his  affairs.  A  study  of  these  im¬ 
plications  should  give  him  some  appreciation 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  can  legally  shift 
his  risks  to  other  persons.  Also,  it  should 
give  him  a  working  knowledge  of  the  legal 
devices  by  which  this  shifting  of  risks  can  be 
accomplished. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  shifting  the 
risk  of  future  losses  to  another  involves  sev¬ 
eral  considerations.  Are  there  any  reasons 
of  public  policy  which  forbid  one  person  to 
assume  another’s  risks?  Are  there  any  social 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  permitting  this 


to  be  done?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  risks 
and  the  relation  of  the  parties.  It  is  evident, 
according  to  the  law  of  contracts,  that  one 
person  cannot  agree  to  indemnify  another 
against  the  consequences  of  crimes  which  the 
latter  may  commit.  It  is  equally  apparent 
that  one  may  contract  to  furnish  another  all 
the  coal  the  latter  may  need  in  his  business 
for  a  year.  Between  these  two  extreme  situ¬ 
ations  we  have  many  doubtful  cases  which 
are  not  so  easily  solved. 

A  Gambling  Transaction? 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  any  agreement 
by  which  one  jierson  shifts  his  risks  to  an¬ 
other  is  a  gambling  transaction  and  as  such 
is  unenforceable  under  the  law.  Arguments 
upholding  this  position  point  out  that  a  risk 
is  something  which  may  or  may  not  mate¬ 
rialize  in  a  loss.  If,  therefore,  one  person 
assumes  the  risk  of  another  for  a  considera¬ 
tion,  is  he  not  in  fact  wagering  upon  the 
happening  or  non-happening  of  an  uncertain 
event?  Is  not  this  a  gambling  transaction? 
The  law  refuses  to  enforce  gambling  transac¬ 
tions  because  they  tend  to  corrupt  the  mor¬ 
als  of  the  community,  it  is  said,  in  that  they 
engender  a  spirit  of  getting  something  for 
nothing.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  gambling, 
pure  and  simple,  serves  no  useful  purpose, 
and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  energy  to  em¬ 
ploy  our  expensive  legal  machinery  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  such  agreements. 

The  issue,  then,  is.  Are  agreements  in 
which  the  risks  of  certain  persons  are  as¬ 
sumed  by  others  essentially  gambling  trans¬ 
actions?  In  law  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  a  gambling  transaction  as  one  in  which 
one  person  promises  to  give  another  money 
or  something  of  value,  u|>on  the  happening 
or  non-hapi^ening  of  an  uncertain  event  in 
which  neither  has  any  interest.  That  last 
phrase  is  the  key  which  gives  us  the  answer 
to  our  question.  If  neither  has  any  interest 
in  the  event,  the  promisee  has  nothing  to 
protect.  There  is  no  possible  loss  which  is 
likely  to  fall  upon  him.  In  other  words, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  risk  to  which 
he  is  exposed.  He  either  gets  something  for 
nothing  or  he  gives  something  for  nothing. 
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But  in  commercial  risk-bearing  which  we  are 
considering  the  promisee  does  have  a  real 
vital  interest  to  protect.  He  wishes  to  avoid 
the  happening  of  an  uncertain  event — a  loss 
to  himself  or  his  property.  If  someone  prom¬ 
ises  to  assume  his  risks,  whether  the  loss  hap¬ 
pens  or  not,  he  has  had  his  protection.  In 
neither  case  has  he  received  something  for 
nothing.  If  a  loss  happens,  he  gets  positive 
protection.  If  not,  he  has  had  negative  pro¬ 
tection.  In  both  cases  the  promisor  has  been 
paid  for  giving  the  protection.  So  we  see 
that  a  contract  for  the  shifting  of  risks  em¬ 
bodies  the  qualities  essential  to  legality — 
meeting  of  minds,  legal  consideration,  and 
reference  to  a  legal  activity. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
result  of  permitting  a  person  to  shift  his  risks 
to  another,  is  to  lower  appreciably  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  care  which  are  normally  exercised 
over  life  and  property.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  risk-shifting  does  foster  such  a  tendency, 
in  so  far  as  some  persons  tend  to  shift  their 
responsibility  along  with  their  risk.  In  the¬ 
ory,  however,  if  not  in  fact,  every  person  pays 
in  full  for  the  losses  he  suffers,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  for  the  services  which  others  perform  in 
carrying  the  risks  of  his  losses.  If  society  as 
a  whole  is  negligent  and  careless,  obviously 
enough,  risks  are  increased,  and  the  price 
which  the  individual  must  pay  for  protection 
against  losses  is  proportionately  higher.  As 
every  member  of  society  profits  by  a  decrease 
in  risks  and  losses,  so  every  member  must  in 
one  way  or  another  pay  the  price  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  them.  Of  course  this  fails  to  coun¬ 
teract  fully  the  tendency  toward  lower  stand¬ 
ards  because  the  losses  are  spread  so  evenly 
throughout  society  that  the  individual  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  them.  He  does  not  look 
far  enough  into  the  future  to  see  that  he  is 
bearing  his  share  of  the  burden.  Because  of 
this  short-sightedness  of  the  average  indivi¬ 
dual,  a  higher  or  lower  premium  is  placed 
upon  negligence  and  indifference  to  conse¬ 
quences,  depending  upon  the  ease  with  which 
risks  may  be  shifted  to  others.  Over  against 
this,  though,  we  may  set  the  activity  of  the 
ever-increasing  class  of  persons  who  make  it 
their  business  to  assume  the  risks  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  They  not  only,  through  the  data  se¬ 
cured  by  their  investigations,  aid  those  who 


wish  to  avoid  risks  themselves,  but  also  are 
working  constantly  to  eliminate  losses  on  the 
risks  they  have  assumed  for  others. 

Risk-Shifting  Devices 

Reasoning  thus,  we  reach  the  safe  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  power  to  shift 
one’s  risks  results  in  certain  clear  gains  to 
society  which  more  than  outweigh  the  evil 
tendencies  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Having  decided  how  far  it  is  morally  and 
legally  proper  to  go  in  shifting  risks,  let  us 
turn  to  a  study  of  the  various  devices  made 
use  of  in  such  transactions. 

In  order  to  shift  the  risk  of  a  large  loss  to 
another,  a  person  usually  has  to  substitute 
for  it  a  certain  small  loss.  An  insurance  pre¬ 
mium  represents  such  a  small  loss. 

Insurance  is  based  primarily  on  the  Law  of 
Large  Numbers,  which  states  that  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  may  attach  to  a  composite 
of  data  of  which  each  individual  datum  is 
highly  uncertain.  For  instance,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  predict  just  which  people  aged  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  will  die  in  the  United  States  in 
a  certain  year,  but  the  number  of  such  deaths 
can  be  rather  accurately  forecast.  Therefore, 
a  company  handling  life  insurance  is  enabled 
to  predict  approximately  what  losses  or  ex¬ 
penses  it  will  incur  in  assuming  the  risks  of 
all  people  of  that  age.  Any  premium  which 
it  may  receive  above  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  these  and  the  running  expenses  will  be 
in  the  clear. 

To  insure  life  or  property  one  must  have 
an  insurable  interest  in  same.  The  contract 
indemnifies  even  against  the  carelessness  of 
the  insured,  except  where  policies  contain 
statements  to  the  contrary,  as  in  fire  insur¬ 
ance  the  insured  must  try  to  save  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  case  of  fire.  The  highest  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  insured  is  required.  The 
insured  must  not  conceal  any  material  fact 
which  may  affect  the  risk.  The  effect  of 
concealment  is  to  render  the  contract  void¬ 
able.  Fire  insurance  compensates  for  actual 
loss  suffered,  regardless  of  the  face  of  the 
policy.  The  insured  can  recover  not  only 
for  the  property  burned,  but  also  for  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  the  water  from  the  fire  en¬ 
gines,  and  loss  from  theft  while  the  goods 
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arc  being  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
insurable  interest  mentioned  above,  and 
which  is  essential,  may  consist  of  absolute 
ownership,  life  interest,  lien  on  the  property, 
right  to  share  in  the  profits,  or  other  forms. 

In  New  York  State  there  came  up  a  case 
in  which  the  plaintiffs  brought  action  for 
damages  caused  by  fire  to  three  dwelling 
houses  in  process  of  construction  for  them. 
The  sole  question  was  whether  the  plaintiffs 
had  an  insurable  interest  in  the  buildings. 
The  defendant  contended  that  the  contractors 
were  to  furnish  the  materials  and  build  the 
houses  (above  the  foundations)  and  that  they 
really  had  the  insurable  interest.  The  court 
held  that  the  plaintiffs  had  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  insurance  because  they  owned  the 
land  on  which  the  buildings  were  being 
erected,  such  ownership  carrying  with  it  the 
ownership  of  the  structures  as  they  pro¬ 
gressed,  which,  according  to  the  general  rule 
of  law,  became  part  of  the  realty  by  annex¬ 
ation.  An  insurable  interest  having  been 
proved,  the  court  gave  the  plaintiffs  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  defendant,  an  insurance 
company. 

Another  Method 

Another  method  of  shifting  risks  is  by 
guaranty  or  suretyship.  Guaranty  and  surety 
are  similar  in  many  respects,  the  main  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  guaranty  is  a  collateral  con¬ 
tract  while  in  surety  a  person  is  bound  upon 
the  original  contract.  In  a  guaranty  of  pay¬ 
ment,  the  guarantor  agrees  to  pay  if  the 
principal  does  not;  in  a  guaranty  of  collection, 
the  guarantor  agrees  to  pay  if  the  debt  can¬ 
not  be  collected  from  the  principal. 

Lastly  we  may  consider  risk-bearing 
through  speculative  contracts.  These  specu¬ 
lative  contracts  are  so  numerous  and  so  well 
known  that  a  simple  illustration  will  suffice. 
One  decides  to  build  a  house.  A  contractor 
assumes  the  task.  He  then  proceeds  to  make 
sub-contracts  with  the  purveyors  of  lumber, 
bricks,  and  other  materials  to  the  effect  that 
these  materials  shall  be  delivered  to  him  at 
a  certain  time  and  at  a  certain  price.  The 
main  contractor  has  thus  contracted  himself 
out  of  risk  with  reference  to  price  changes 
in  these  materials. 


I'he  foregoing  illustration  is  typical.  A 
man  agrees  to  do  a  certain  thing.  He  then 
contracts  himself  out  of  certain  phases  of  the 
risks  involved.  True,  the  burden  is  merely 
transferred  to  someone  else,  but  presumably 
this  someone  else  is  a  specialist,  and  therein 
is  the  social  defense. 

On  the  grain  market,  hedging  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  devices  for  shifting  risks. 

It  consists  essentially  of  playing  one  side  of 
the  market  against  the  other  to  prevent  loss. 
Suppose  a  miller  contracts  to  furnish  a  ba¬ 
ker  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour  on  July 
the  first.  It  is  now  the  first  of  May.  Be¬ 
tween  now  and  July  the  price  of  cash  wheat 
may  rise,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  miller  if 
he  contracts  to  furnish  the  flour  at  a  certain 
price.  To  prevent  this  loss  which  might  oc¬ 
cur  he  buys  enough  July  future  wheat  to 
make  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour.  Of 
course  he  can’t  use  it  for  that  purpose  be¬ 
cause  July  wheat  won’t  be  delivered  until 
the  very  time  the  flour  must  be  sent.  In¬ 
stead,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  miller 
buys  cash  wheat  and  sells  July  futures  of  the 
same  quantity.  A  spread  of  about  four 
cents  is  regularly  maintained  between  the 
prices  of  cash  and  future  wheat.  Therefore, 
if  the  cash  wheat  costs  the  miller  more  in 
June  than  when  the  contract  was  made,  he 
makes  up  the  difference  in  the  higher  price 
he  receives  for  the  wheat  he  sells  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  by  setting  one  risk  against  an¬ 
other,  he  counteracts  both. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
thinking  of  the  transactions  on  the  exchanges 
as  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  contracts  of  our  day.  These  transac¬ 
tions  have  certain  sensational  elements  and 
volumes  have  been  written  about  them  com¬ 
pared  to  sentences  concerning  the  vastly 
greater  number  of  speculative  contracts  out¬ 
side  the  exchanges.  Such  contracts  are  of  in¬ 
valuable  aid  in  the  carrying  on  of  ordinary 
business  affairs.  In  fact,  the  risks  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  so  great  as  to  prohibit  their  assump¬ 
tion  by  one  man  alone.  The  risk-shifting  de¬ 
vices  which  we  have  outlined  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  hazards  of  business  to  be  more 
evenly  spread  throughout  society,  and  thus 
equalize  the  responsibilities  of  business  to 
all  concerned. 
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A  NEED  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

There  are  any  number  of  things  a  teaeher  may 
do  to  maintain  the  mental  health  and  emo¬ 
tional  poise  of  the  student.  Here  are  points 
to  bear  in  mind  in  eonncN*tion  with  them 
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The  “commercial  student”  is  usually 
thought  of  as  a  student  who  is  going 
immediately  into  business.  Often  this 
is  because  he  does  not  have  the  funds  to  at¬ 
tend  college.  Today,  the  graduate,  whether 
he  holds  lovingly  to  a  high  school  diploma 
or  has  a  sheepskin  explaining  in  strange 
phrases  that  he  is  of  that  rather  common 
breed  called  an  “A.B.”,  will  indeed  be  for¬ 
tunate  to  land  any  sort  of  job.  When  fami¬ 
lies  have  been  forced  to  retrench,  compelled 
to  lower  their  standard  of  living,  the  emo¬ 
tional  balance  of  their  members  has  been  up¬ 
set.  The  ideals  and  ethics  of  the  business 
world  have  been  sorely  tried  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  average  graduate.  It  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  difficult  to  inculcate  the  desire  to  save 
for  that  proverbial  rainy  day  when  the  family 
savings  have  disappeared  in  a  bank  failure. 
Teachers  of  commercial  subjects  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  practicality  of  their  subjects; 
they  feel  that  after  graduation  the  student  can 
really  use  his  acquired  knowledge.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  at  this  time  he  is  not  given  a  chance 
to  use  that  knowledge.  Today  we  must 
teach  more  than  just  “business  subjects.” 

Economic  Changes 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  at  a  time  when 
mental  health  is  most  endangered  by  be¬ 
wildering  economic  changes,  mental  hygiene 
programs  are  being  curtailed  as  “frills.”  This 
is  especially  unfortunate  for  the  commercial 
students.  Those  individuals  who  are  able  to 
continue  their  education  in  colleges  have  a 
much  greater  opportunity  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  as  they  go  through  the  later  years  of 


their  adolescence.  Whether  mental  hygiene 
is  taught  as  such  or  as  sound,  sympathetic 
good  sense  in  the  commercial  teacher  himself 
matters  little.  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  high  school  student  be  prepared  for  the 
disillusionment  which  is  inevitable  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  under  the  present 
economic  situation. 

Character  and  Poise 

It  is  definitely  the  responsibility  of  the  high 
school  commercial  teacher  to  see  that  the 
student  leaves  the  school  with  enough  char¬ 
acter  background  and  emotional  poise  to 
tide  him  over  that  indefinite  period  of  un¬ 
employment.  His  self-respect  and  his  desire 
to  establish  himself  must  be  preserved — his 
mental  health  must  be  kept.  As  long  as  an 
adequate  mental  health  program  can  not  be 
“afforded”  by  the  schools,  you,  as  individual 
teachers,  must  see  that  each  student  has  a 
grasp  on  reality  and  the  capacity  for  sound 
mental  thinking. 

The  approach  to  sound  mental  health  cen¬ 
ters  around  one  main  objective;  namely,  the 
socialization  of  the  individual.  The  term 
“socialization”  is  a  very  general  one.  Per¬ 
haps  it  can  best  be  summed  up  by  simply 
indicating  it  to  be  the  ability  of  the  individual 
to  get  along  with  his  fellow  men  in  his  daily 
contacts,  whether  they  be  commercial,  famil¬ 
ial,  or  recreational.  Here  we  are  interested 
more  particularly  in  the  commercial  angle. 
We  have  already  cited  the  difficulties  of  nor¬ 
mal  adjustment  to  the  present  day  business 
world.  Now  the  psychologists  tell  us  that 
where  any  degree  of  abnormality  is  present 
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iIktc  must  always  lie  an  attempt  at  sublima¬ 
tion  to  offset  this  abnormality  and  bring  the 
individual  back  u{ion  an  even  emotional  bal¬ 
ance.  Sometimes  this  sublimation  fails  or  is 
expressed  in  the  form  of  anti  social  tenden¬ 
cies.  In  the  face  of  unusual  business  condi¬ 
tions,  the  commercial  teacher  is  confronted 
with,  and  should  meet  sc]uarely,  the  problem 
of  adequate  sublimation.  The  lK)y  who  grad¬ 
uates  from  a  commercial  course  with  his 
academic  insight  into  what  business  ought  to 
do  and  how  it  ought  to  lx.'  done,  comes  face 
to  face  w’ith  what  business  is  forced  to  do 
and  how  business  actually  does  it.  In  other 
words,  the  best  adjustment  jiossihle  must  be 
made  in  the  classrcxim  between  academic 
ideals  and  actual  everyday  facts.  When  one 
teaches  that  the  efficient,  intelligent,  alert  in¬ 
dividual  will  always  get  a  position,  he  is 
teaching  what  is  by  no  means  a  reality  today. 
This  is  a  situation  which  will  result  in  dis¬ 
illusionment  and  mental  ill  health.  A  “what- 
is-the-use”  attitude  must  be  guarded  against. 

Methods  of  Maintenance 

There  are  any  number  of  things  which  a 
teacher  may  do  in  order  to  maintain  the  men¬ 
tal  health  and  emotional  [X)ise  of  the  student. 
We  must,  however,  be  guided  by  the  four 
{X)ints  which  follow:  (1)  Sound  mental  hy¬ 
giene  can  best  be  accomplisheil  through  the 
individual,  not  the  group;  (2)  the  facts,  no 
matter  how  unpleasant,  must  be  faced  in  a 
clear,  decisive  manner;  (3)  not  a  “pollyanna” 
hope  but  a  sound  optimism  for  the  future 
must  be  instilled;  and  (4)  a  cooperative, 
sympathetic  and  sincere  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  is  essential. 

Let  us  look  at  these  four  points  in  greater 
detail.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  the  individual 
approach  will  discourage  the  average  teacher. 
With  heavy  teaching  loads  and  crowded  class¬ 
rooms  it  is  difficult.  It  can  not  lie  done  as 
it  should  be  done.  But  a  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  enable  him  or  her  to 
single  out  those  students  who  are  in  need 
of  special  “mental”  help.  Concentrate  on  the 
ones  who  have  mental  aches  and  pains.  Often 
a  word  at  the  right  time  will  give  a  student 
an  entirely  new'  outlook.  This  matter  of 
mental  health  is  too  indiviilualistic  to  be  set 


down  in  any  group  of  rules.  I'he  fact  that 
the  teacher  recognizes  its  need  is  often  enough 
to  change  his  or  her  classroom  attitude  so 
that  mental  “crack-ups”  can  be  either  fore¬ 
stalled  or  remedied. 

The  Ability  to  Think 

The  business  world  cjuestions  the  idealist 
and  the  ilreamer.  Mental  hygiene  also  frowns 
on  too  much  of  the  ethereal.  Because  we 
live  in  a  practical  world  we  must  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  face  the  tacts  no  matter  how  un¬ 
comfortable  the  situation  may  be.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  think  out  a  decision  and  then  stick  by 
it  can  well  lx:  emphasized  in  any  commercial 
course.  The  student  w’ho  runs  away  from 
reality  is  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  run  into 
mental  conflict  when  the  world  demands  lx)th 
his  feet  on  solid  ground.  This  facing  of  the 
facts  is  an  essential  basis  for  gtx)d  mental 
health. 

Often  the  facts  seem  overwhelmingly 
against  the  novice.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
the  teacher  must  face  sc|uarely  what  is,  per¬ 
haps,  his  most  difficult  task;  that  is,  the 
creation  of  a  sound,  common  sense  optimism 
for  the  future.  No  two  teachers  will  try  to 
accomplish  this  in  the  same  manner,  but  that 
it  can  be  created  with  the  average  mass  of 
available  facts  is  not  fiction.  No  situation  is 
so  difficult  that  it  could  not  be  worse;  no 
business  period  of  the  present  could  be  more 
discouraging  than  many  earlier  periods  in 
world  history.  From  such  facts  we  can  create 
a  hope  in  the  future  that  is  truly  sound.  The 
ingenuity  and  cleverness  of  the  teacher  is 
challenged  but  sound  optimism  can  be  cre¬ 
ated  from  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future. 

Sympathetic  Attitude 

Naturally,  any  program  is  apt  to  fail  with¬ 
out  the  fourth  essential:  that  of  a  sincere,  co- 
o{x:rative  and  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  One  talks  rather  abstractly 
concerning  the  sympathetic  attitude  so  vital 
in  teaching,  but  how’  many  teachers  have  it? 
The  new  teacher  may  start  out  with  high 
ideals  but  overcrowded  classrooms,  heavy 
schedules  and  [x*tty  annoyances  often  sour 
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tilt*  milk  ot  human  kindness.  'I'eachers  soon 
hnd  themselves  teaching  groups  and  not  in- 
tlividuals.  VV^hen  a  business  practice  or  prin¬ 
ciple  is  questioned,  a  curt  dismissal  or  a 
vague  and  hurried  answer  certainly  will  not 
settle  the  matter  in  the  mind  of  the  thinking 
student.  When  family  ditheukies  cause  the 
adolescent  to  come  in  conflict  with  his  entire 
social  world,  then  it  is  time  lor  the  teacher 
to  diagnose  the  situation  and  attempt  to 
remedy  it  on  its  own  merits.  Only  a  quiet, 
sympathetic,  personal  contact  between  teach¬ 
er  and  student  will  avail  in  such  a  situation. 
Sympathy  is  largely  an  individual  matter  and 
should  he  used  on  a  common  sense  basis  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  on  the  type  of  student.  The 
mental  purgation  ot  such  a  personal  talk 
usually  will  set  aright  the  upset  emotions  ot 
the  individual  and,  if  incorporated  with  the 
individual  approach,  an  honest  facing  of 
tacts  and  wholesome  optimism  for  the  future, 
should  make  for  sound  mental  hygiene. 


HORACdv  H.  HOYLKS,  67,  head  of  Boyles 
Business  College  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  also  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  well  known 
in  local  business  circles  throughout  four  dec¬ 
ades,  died  at  his  home  in  Omaha,  Tuesday, 
lune  4. 

(arniing  to  Omaha  from  Southern  Illinois, 
Mr.  Boyles  was  engageil  as  a  court  reporter 
before  opening  his  business  college  in  the 
New  York  Life  Building  of  Omaha,  thirty- 
eight  years  ago.  A  few  years  later  the  pres¬ 
ent  home  of  the  school,  a  modern  up-to-date 
building,  was  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  growing  institution.  Thousands  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  women  have  been  graduated 
from  Boyles  Business  College. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Boyles  taught  classes 
in  the  school  personally,  but  as  the  college 
grew,  siqK'rvision  of  its  affairs  required  most 
of  his  time.  Until  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  he  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  these 
interests. 

.Mr.  Boyles  was  one  ot  the  original  incor¬ 
porators  ot  the  National  Association  of  Ac¬ 
credited  C'ommercial  Schools  and  has  been 
active  in  the  interest  of  the  Association  since 
its  organization  in  1912.  He  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  representing  the 


Western  Division,  during  its  formative 
period. 

The  interests  of  Boyles  College  will  be 
carried  on  and  promoted  by  V.  Warren 
Boyles,  who  has  been  associated  with  his 
brother,  H.  B.  Boyles,  in  the  college  activi¬ 
ties. — Accredited  News,  July,  1935. 


Dawson  in  New  Post 

C.  DAWSON  has  accepted  the  chair- 
•  manship  of  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky. 

Finding  himself  without  specialized  train¬ 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  Mr. 

Dawson  resolved  to 
fit  himself  for  a 
teaching  career, 
and  has  become 
one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education 
in  the  South.  His 
B.S.  degree  is  from 
the  University  of 
Kentucky,  and  his 
graduate  work  was 
done  at  Cieorge 
Pealx)dy  College, 
Nashville,  in  Kconomics  and  Cieography. 

During  a  period  of  years  in  (loodlettsville, 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Dawson  organized  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association  of  Tennessee 
and  was  vice  president  and  director  of  that 
organization.  He  worked  out  a  syllabus  on 
commercial  education  for  the  state  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  outlined  the  educational  require¬ 
ments  for  the  commercial  teachers  of  that 
state,  made  out  the  State  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Examination  and  served  as  state  exam¬ 
iner  in  1932,  in  the  same  year  liecoming  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Berea  College. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  a  memlier  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Kentucky  Business  Educa¬ 
tors  Association,  a  member  of  the  Publica¬ 
tion  Committee  of  Modern  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  official  publication  of  the  Southern 
Business  Education  Association,  and  vice 
president  of  the  C'ommercial  Teachers  Asso 
ciation  of  Kentucky. 


C.  C.  DAWSON 
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JIMMY"  BEAN 


EMMA  FLANDRO 


ELIZABETH  HULLERMAN 


ALPHA  IOTA  HOLDS  CONVENTION 


in  Ikisiiicssr  by  Marjorie  M.  W  alker,  Ciamma 
Mu,  Porllanil,  Oregon;  ‘WVhat  Are  the  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  CIoocl  Business  Woman?"  by 
Klizabeth  Fitzgerald,  Ciamma  Mu,  Portland, 
Oregon;  and  “Romance  of  Business”  by  Mrs. 
I'rances  Kthnger-Raymond,  Manager,  Pacific 
('.oast  and  Orient  Othce,  the  Ciregg  Publish¬ 
ing  (x)mpany,  San  I'rancisco.  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  is  an  honorary  member  of  .\lpha  lota. 

Kansas  C'ity  was  chosen  tor  the  l^^.k)  con¬ 
vention,  with  Beta  chapter,  Hull  School  of 
C'ommerce,  Kansas  City  .\lumna  chapter,  and 
Beta  Beta,  1  lull's  Plaza  Secretarial  School,  as 
hostesses. 

“jimmy  "  Bean,  Los  .\ngeles  alumna,  was 
elected  Convention  (dueen  by  popular  ballot. 

M  iss  .\lene  Walker,  Ciamma  Mu  chapter, 
Northwestern  ScIuktI  of  Commerce,  Portland, 
Oregon,  was  selected  the  “Ideal  Secretary” 
by  Miss  F,lizabeth  Fitzgerald,  .\ssistant  Prin¬ 
cipal,  W'est  1  ligh  School,  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
interviewed  all  employed  delegates  attending 
the  convention. 

Walker  has 
engaged  in  sec- 
work  for 

three  years  in  the  of-  wK.  ■ 


THH  I'ilth  National  Convention  of  Alpha 
lota,  national  honorary  business  sorority, 
was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  july  6-9, 
with  nearly  200  delegates  in  attendance.  Mrs. 
Kmma  Flandro,  sponsor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
(aty  Alumna  chapter  and  secretary  of  the 
Hxtension  Division  ot  the  University  of  Utah, 
served  as  general  chairman  tor  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

Presiding  at  the  business  session  was  Mrs. 
Klsie  M.  Fenton,  National  President.  The 
delegates  were  welcomed  by  Harold  B.  Lee, 
(aty  Commissioner,  and  Nfrs.  Mabel  Y.  Steel, 
National  Mice  President,  of  Sioux  Caty,  Iowa, 
made  the  response  in  behalf  of  the  convention 
delegates. 

Dr.  F.  Y.  Fox,  president  of  the  L.D.S. 
Business  ('ollege,  as  toastmaster  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  Alpha  lota  and  the  brother  Irater- 
nity.  Phi  Theta  Pi,  introduced  the  speaker 
of  the  evening.  Dr.  .\dam  S.  Bennion,  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  President,  Utah  Power  6c 
Light  Company.  Dr.  Bennion's  subject  was 
“Secretaryship  at  Its 
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Honorary  scholarship  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Ivy  edeo  Milton,  Beta  Beta  chapter, 
Hull's  Plaza  School,  Kansas  City;  Josie  Mac- 
Taggart,  Beta  Theta  chapter,  Ross  Business 
('ollege,  (irand  Junction,  Cadorado;  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coppock,  Alpha  d'heta  chapter,  L.  I).  S. 
Business  College,  Salt  Lake  C'ity,  Utah. 

Miss  idizaheth  Hullernian,  .National  Sec- 
retary- t  reasurer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  presided 
as  toastniistress  at  the  National  Oflicers’  Ban¬ 
quet,  which  concluded  the  convention. 

Rochester  Teachers  Organize 

For  the  past  year,  the  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  need  for  a  professional  organization. 
.\s  a  result  of  these  studies,  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cators’  Association  of  Rochester  has  been 
formed  and  a  constitution  adopted. 

d  he  object  ot  the  organization  is  “to  pro¬ 
mote  tbe  social  and  proiessional  weltare  of 
the  business  teachers  anil  to  bring  about  a 
closer  relation  and  a  more  sympathetic  atti¬ 
tude  between  the  business  pupil  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  man."  Membership  numbers  104,  and  is 
limited  to  those  teaching  in  the  public- 
schools.  Miss  Bessie  L.  .\mes,  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School,  is  president. 


Rider  Faculty  Enlarged 

IDER  COLLECiE,  d’renton.  New  Jersey, 
announces  the  appointment  of  Idr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wetzel  and  the  Honorable  (iodfrey 
W.  Sebrotb  to  tbe  faculty  of  its  teacher 
training  school. 

Dr.  Wetzel,  who  will  act  as  special  lectur¬ 
er  and  education  adviser,  recently  retired  as 
principal  of  the  d'renton  I'entral  I  ligh 
School.  A  past  presiilent  of  the  Middle 
States  .Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  he  was  graduateil  from  Lafayette  in 
1S91  with  the  degree  of  B..\.,  receiving  the 
degree  of  .M..\.  a  year  later.  1  le  then  en¬ 
tered  the  grailuate  school  ot  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  receiving  a  Ph.I).  degree  in  1895. 
I.afayette  honored  Dr.  Wetzel  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Fd.D.  in  1931,  and  in  1934  Rutgers 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Litt.D. 


I'ormer  Judge  Schroth,  who,  as  head  of  the 
department  of  law,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
legal  courses  in  the  teacher  training  school, 
recently  retired  from  the  bench,  after  serving 
a  five-year  term  as  President  Judge  of  the 
Mercer  Ca)unty  CMurt  of  (mmmon  Pleas. 
From  1927  to  1930,  Judge  Schroth  was 
CMunty  Solicitor.  1  le  received  the  degree  ot 
B./V.  from  St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia, 
in  1919  and  his  .M..\.  from  the  same  insti¬ 
tution  in  1912.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Law  School  of  Temple  University  in  1918 
with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Fellowships  Are^Awarded 

ISS  KATHLEEN  P.  BAIRD  and  Mr. 
.Albert  H.  Berg  have  been  awarded 
Teachers  C'ollege  Fellowships  tor  the  present 
school  year.  They  will  be  assigned  to  assist 
Dr.  AVilliam  R.  Odell  in  the  Department  ot 
(Mmmcrcial  Teacher  d  raining. 

Miss  Baird  is  a  native  of  New  Brunswick, 
(amada.  She  received  her  B..A.  from  the 
University  of  British  Cx)lumbia,  and  later 
attended  the  University  of  I'oronto  where  she 
received  her  academic  and  commercial  teach¬ 
ing  license.  She  is  now  attending  Teachers 
(x)llege,  Columbia  University,  majoring  in 
(a)mmercial  Education  and  A’ocational  (luid- 
ance.  She  securetl  her  .Master’s  degree  this 
year. 

Before  coming  to  d'eachers  College,  Miss 
Baird  taught  shorthand  and  typewriting  at 
the  Cx)mmcrcial  I  ligh  School,  Sault  Ste. 
.Marie,  Ontario.  She  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  teaching  of  shorthand  by  the  direct 
method  and  very  likely  will  do  work  in  this 
field. 

.Mr.  Berg  received  his  B.S.  degree  from 
Iowa  State  d’eachers  College,  and  has  been 
attending  d'eachers  College,  C'olumbia  Uni- 
\ersity,  during  the  past  few  summer  sessions, 
from  which  institution  he  received  his 
Master's  degree  this  summer.  1  le  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  and 
Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

.Mr.  Berg  has  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Doon,  Iowa;  C'alumet,  Iowa;  and  iluring 
the  past  school  year  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at  .Augusta,  Illinois. 
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CHARLES  E.  COOK  HONORED, 


CH.  COOK,  Director  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  city  of  Rochester,  New 
■  York,  was  honored  with  a  testimonial 
ilinner  given  by  the  commercial  teachers  of 
the  Rochester  high  schools  on  May  16,  cele¬ 
brating  the  completion  of  his  tenth  year  as 
Director. 

Miss  Bessie  L.  Ames,  president  of  the 
Business  Educators’  Association  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Public  Schools,  was  toastmistress.  Also 
at  the  sjK'akers’  table  were  Superintendent 
of  Schtx)ls  lames  M.  Spin¬ 
ning  and  Mrs.  Spinning, 
edinton  A.  Reed,  State 
Suj^rvisor  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Nfrs. 

('(K)k,  Miss  Ethel  L.  New¬ 
man  and  (Jeorge  WelKr, 
officers  of  the  Asswiation. 

Harry  I.  Ciood,  Director 
of  Business  Education  in 
Buffalo,  and  Mr.  Cook’s 
warm  [personal  friend, 
was  also  present. 

.Mr.  C'ook,  whose  B.S. 
in  Education  is  from  the 
University  of  Rochester, 
and  whose  graduate  work 
was  done  at  New  York 
University,  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  business  edu¬ 
cation.  He  has  seen  the 
teaching  of  business  sub¬ 
jects  in  Rochester  grow  from  a  project  with 
•49  teachers  in  four  schools,  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  109  teachers  in  eleven  schools. 

An  inscribed,  illuminated  parchment  signed 
by  each  commercial  teacher  in  the  system 
was  presented  to  Mr.  C'ook. 

Although  the  occasion  was  devoted  to  good 
fellowship  rather  than  to  addresses,  Mr. 
C'ook’s  friends  and  associates  paid  him  honor 
by  short  impromptu  talks.  Superintendent 
Spinning  said: 

I  have  worked  with  Cdiarlie  Cook  for  20 
years.  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  1 
have  never  know  n  him  to  refuse  a  resjxin- 


sihility.  1  le  takes  everything  that  is  handed 
him  until  you  try  to  hand  him  a  little 
praise.  Then  he  tries  to  hand  it  on  to  the 
other  fellow.  I  certainly  commend  you 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  for  honor¬ 
ing  in  so  genuine  fashion  so  s()lendid  a 
person. 

.Mr.  Reed: 

Wdien  I  feel  the  need  of  advice,  I  slip 
into  Rochester.  .Mr.  C'ook  has  never  failed 
me.  I  always  find  him  with  his  feet  on 
the  ground,  .\fter  some 
consideration,  he  brings 
forth  constructive,  con¬ 
crete,  practical  sugges¬ 
tions. 

•Miss  .\mes: 

Under  our  present 
director,  we  have  seen 
our  program  broad¬ 
ened  and  our  aims  and 
objectives  lilted  from 
the  mediocre  and  pure¬ 
ly  vocational  to  a  high 
educational  level.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  trying 
years,  while  other  de¬ 
partments  have  been 
obliged  to  curtail  both 
their  projects  and  their 
numbers,  gur  activities 
have  expanded  and  our 
numbers  have  in¬ 
creased.  Not  one  commercial  teacher  eligi¬ 
ble  lor  tenure  has  failed  to  receive  its 
benefits. 

I'he  man  who  is  the  leader  in  this  part 
of  the  educational  program  of  Renrhester  is 
quiet,  unassuming.  He  seems  non-aggress¬ 
ive — but  he  has  held  the  fort. 

Someone  has  said,  “No  friendship  can 
survive  the  gift  of  gold.”  Therefore,  Mr. 
C'ook,  lest  the  friendship  between  you  and 
the  teachers  under  your  suj^ervision  be  in 
any  way  marred,  we  bring  you  tonight,  not 
a  gift  of  gold — but  rather,  our  admiration, 
our  appreciation,  our  alTection. 


CHARLES  E.  COOK 
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DIRECT  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

A  Ki4‘n€»^raplii4*  roptiri  4»f  fhi^  a4*iual  c*las>$!i$rooni 
priMM'fluro  1%'lien  uKin;H  ilio  wrilinji^  approach 
in  loa4*liin^  MlinrihancI  hy  ilio  «liro4*i  niolhod 

•  ANN  BREWINGTON 

Assistant  Professor,  The  School  of  Business 
University  of  Chicago 


Shortly  alter  the  publication  ot  “Direct-Method  Materials  for  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,''  by  Ann  Mrewington  and  Helen  1.  Soutter,  Miss  Hrewington  was  asked 
to  write  a  series  of  articles  tor  us  explaining  in  detail  the  method  which  the 
authors  of  this  text  used  in  organizing  the  material  for  teaching  shorthand  by  the 
direct  method.  These  articles  appeared  in  The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 
tor  April  and  Nfay,  193.k  Since  their  publication,  there  have  been  many  requests 
trom  our  readers  that  Miss  Hrewington  write  another  series  of  articles  describing 
her  teaching  procedures  in  minute  detail. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  record  of  her  teaching  procedures,  Miss  Brew- 
ington  has  had  a  stenographic  report  made  of  what  she  actually  says  and  does  in 
the  classroom  and  what  her  pujiils  say  and  do.  In  this  issue  we  are  publishing 
the  transcrifit  ot  the  stenographic  rc[X)rt  covering  the  first  class  period.  Miss 
Hrewington  used  this  transcri[n  with  her  methods  class  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  this  summer  and  found  that  the  question  and  answer  style  of  the  transcript 
was  most  etlective  in  presenting  her  method  to  teachers. 

Miss  Hrewington  will  appreciate  comments  on  this  series  of  articles.  Address 
her  in  care  ot  the  School  ot  Business,  University  of  (diicago,  (diicago. — Editor. 


Tlll-^SK  articles  are  stenographic  rejwrts 
of  using  the  writing  approach  when 
teaching  shorthand  by  the  direct  method. 
-Many  teachers  have  less  difHculty  in  using  the 
reailing  approach  than  in  using  the  writing 
approach  when  teaching  shorthand  by  the 
direct  method  as  many  of  them  have  learned 
Hnglish  or  the  modern  or  classical  languages 
by  the  ilirect  method  through  the  reading  ap¬ 
proach.  Accordingly,  these  rejxrrts  are  repro- 
iluced  here  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  ot 
.issistance  to  teachers  wbo  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  with  the  writing  approach. 

W  hile  the  steps  in  the  teaching  procedures 
recorded  here  would  be  the  same  for  other 
classes  using  the  writing  approach,  certain 
other  tactors  would  vary  in  degree  or  amount, 
hut  not  in  kind  or  type. 

I'he  number  ot  repetitions  in  going  over 
outlines  ami  in  taking  dictation  would  vary 
according  to  tbe  educational  level  of  the  learn- 
c  rs,  the  complexity  of  the  thought  content  of 


the  learning  materials,  and  the  length  of  the 
learning  materials. 

The  questions  asked  by  the  learners  would 
probably  not  Ix'  exactly  tbe  same  questions  as 
recorded  here,  but  they  would  be  ot  the  same 
type. 

The  amount  of  work  accomplished  during 
the  class  jxriod  would  vary  according  to  the 
length  of  the  class  fxriod,  the  verlxjsity  of 
the  teacher,  the  shorthand  writing  ability  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to 
detect  how  rapidly  learning  was  taking  place. 

The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  as¬ 
signment  would  vary  according  to  the  length 
of  the  class  period  and  the  educational  level 
of  the  learner. 

These  articles  contain  a  complete  and  exact 
copy  of  all  that  was  said  and  done  on  certain 
class  periods  of  SO  minutes  in  length,  by  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  learners  constituting  a 
class  at  the  University  ot  ('hicago,  iluring  the 
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winter  aiul  spring  quarters  of  1935.  The 
transcript  is  set  up  in  such  lorm  as  to  facili¬ 
tate  reference  to  what  activ  ities  arc  performed 
hy  the  class,  what  the  teacher  says,  and  what 
the  memhers  of  the  class  say. 

The  following  instructional  materials  were 
in  the  hands  of  each  member  ot  the  class: 
Textbook:  “Direct-Method  .Materials  for 

(iregg  Shorthand,”  hy  Brewington  &  Souttcr. 
Supplementary  Books:  The  C iregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  a  supplementary  shorthand  text. 
.Materials:  Shorthand  notebook;  fountain 
{K-n;  a  stylus  (a  meat  skewer  serves  the 
purfxjse  better  and  is  chca{x*r  than  an  or¬ 
ange  stick,  a  leadless  Bversharp  pencil,  or 
an  inklcss  pen.) 

.\ftcr  matters  concerning  registration  are 
considered,  the  learners  are  instructed  as  to 
the  hooks  and  materials  they  will  need.  I'hey 

Teaching  Procedure  ro 

Ti-achlr.  Open  your  textbooks  to  the  preface 
and  look  at  the  page  as  1  read  the  preface 
aloud  to  you. 

.\cTiviTY.  Teacher  reads  preface  aloud  with¬ 
out  any  comment. 

Teacher.  The  classroom  is  the  place  where 
you  do  your  learning  and  where  you  are 
shown  how  to  study  shorthand  during  your 
study  [xriods  and  at  home.  The  amount 
of  work  you  do  at  times  other  than  during 
the  class  hour  is  determined  hy  how  well 
you  learn  how  to  study,  how  well  you 
concentrate  when  you  study,  and  your 
mental  and  motor  abilities.  Turn,  now, 
to  the  first  article  that  we  shall  learn.  The 
title  of  the  article  is  “Just  Begin.”  I  shall 
write  it  on  the  board  and  tell  you  what 
I  write  as  I  write  it.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  listen  to  what  I  say  and  watch  me 
write. 

Activity.  Teacher  unites  on  the  board  the 
article,  "Just  Begin,"  and  meaningfully 
says  aloud  what  she  writes  as  she  writes  it. 
Any  rate  of  writing  convenient  for  the 
teacher  is  satisfactory,  but,  if  the  rate  is 
less  than  80  words  per  minute,  the  learn¬ 
ers  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  mean- 
ing  of  what  is  being  written. 


are  advised  as  to  the  amount  of  time  required 
daily  for  preparation.  They  are  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  from  the  very  first  class 
period  all  work  is  performed  under  time, 
rhey  are  afforded  the  opjxirtunity  to  expe¬ 
rience  working  under  time  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercises: 

1.  Writing  the  figure  3  as  many  times  as 
{X)ssihle  in  30  seconds. 

2.  Counting  and  recording  the  number  of 
3's  written. 

3.  Repeating  1  and  2  for  the  figure  3. 

4.  Repeating  1,  2,  3,  for  the  figure  5. 

5.  Repeating  1,  2,  3,  tor  the  figures  1  to 
10  consecutively. 

6.  Assigning  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  as  home  work 
and  comparing  the  amount  done  at  home 
with  the  amount  done  in  class. 

the  First  Class  Period 

I'eacher.  W'hat  is  the  substance  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  that  1  wrote,  .Miss  X.' 

Student.  You  were  writing  about  iloing 
work  that  you  dread  to  start. 

Te.vcher.  Miss 

Student.  Begin  work  that  you  dread,  (io  to 
a  quiet  place  and  just  begin. 

'Fe-vcher.  .\nything  else.' 

Student.  Shorthand  is  the  same  as  any 
other  kind  of  work. 

Te.vcher.  'Fhere  are  six  ideas  in  this  article: 
time,  work,  attitude  toward  work,  work  in 
shorthand,  do  a  little,  and  what  you  need 
to  do.  I  shall  write  the  article  on  the 
board  again  and  tell  you  what  1  write  as  1 
write  it. 

.\ctivtty.  Teacher  writes  on  the  board  the 
article,  "fust  Begin,”  and  meaningfully 
says  aloud  what  she  writes  as  she  writes  it. 
Teacher.  .\re  there  questions  about  the 
ideas  in  the  article.'  .  .  .  .\s  there  are 
none,  I  assume  that  you  understand  what 
is  in  it.  Then  pick  up  the  stylus  on  your 
desk  and  use  it  to  go  over  the  shorthand 
outlines  in  your  textbook.  I'll  read  the  ar¬ 
ticle  aloud  and  you  go  over  the  outlines 
with  this  stylus  as  I  read.  .\re  there  any 
questions  about  what  we  are  going  to  do? 
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.  .  .  I'hen,  \vc  will  begin. 

AcniviTY.  Teacher  reads  entire  article  aloud 
in  15  seconds,  and  class  goes  over  the  out¬ 
lines  with  the  stylus. 

'I'eacukr.  \’ery  good,  but  some  of  you  did 
not  get  over  the  entire  article,  and  that  is 
what  our  objective  is — to  move  fast  enough 
to  get  over  the  entire  article  in  15  seconds, 
^’ou  can  do  it  by  not  pushing  down  on  the 
stylus,  by  not  grasping  the  stylus  so  tight¬ 
ly,  and  by  using  a  gliding  movement.  We 
shall  now  try  it  again. 

.VcTiviTV.  Teacher  reads  entire  article  aloud 
in  15  seconds,  and  class  goes  over  the  out¬ 
lines  with  the  stylus. 

'rhAcni  R.  'I'hat  is  very  much  better,  but  let 
us  do  it  again  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
in  the  class  does  get  over  the  entire  article. 

.\cTiviTv.  Teacher  reads  entire  artwle  aloud 
in  15  seconds,  and  class  goes  over  the  out¬ 
lines  with  the  stylus. 

Ti  Aciii  R.  We  have  gone  over  the  article  so 
many  times  now  that  you  almost  know  it 
I  lowever,  I  am  going  to  write  it  on  th- 
board  once  more,  d'his  time  as  I  write  i 
you  will  recognize  the  end  ot  sentence 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 

.\cTiviTY.  Teacher  writes  on  the  board  the 
article,  “Just  Begin,”  and  meaningjully 
says  aloud  what  she  writes  as  she  writes  it. 

Teach  UR.  I'ake  up  your  stylus  again  and  go 
over  the  outlines  as  I  read  aloud.  This 
time  you  will  know  whether  or  not  yo; 
are  keeping  up,  ior  you  know  where  th 
sentences  end. 

.\cTiviTY.  Teacher  reads  entire  article  aloud 
in  15  seconds,  and  class  goes  over  outlines 
with  the  stylus. 

1'eacher.  Now,  to  give  your  hands  a  rest, 
we  shall  all  read  the  article  aloud  in  uni¬ 
son.  Read  as  fast  as  you  can. 

•VcTiviTY.  Teacher  and  learners  read  aloud. 
T eacher  reads  the  entire  article  in  10  sec¬ 
onds,  so  as  to  lead  the  learners. 

Teacher.  When  reading  aloud  in  this  way, 
you  concentrate  your  mind,  your  eyes,  your 
voice,  and  your  ears  on  getting  the  thought 
that  these  symbols  express,  because  some 
members  of  the  class  did  not  read  aloud, 
we  will  read  aloud  once  more,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  all  their 
abilities. 


Activity.  Teacher  and  learners  read  aloud. 
Teacher  reads  the  entire  article  in  10  sec¬ 
onds,  so  as  to  lead  the  learners  in  their 
reading. 

Teacher.  Now  take  up  your  stylus  and  go 
over  the  outlines  of  the  entire  article  while 
I  read  it  to  you,  in  20  seconds,  which  is 
the  time  in  which  you  should  go  over  the 
article  when  you  have  finished  your  home 
work. 

Activity.  Teacher  reads  entire  article  aloud 
in  20  seconds,  and  class  goes  over  outlines 
with  the  stylus. 

Teacher.  Are  there  ejuestions.^ 

Student.  I  can’t  find  the  next  to  the  last 
{period. 

Te.acher.  That  is  because  the  period  and  the 
paragraph  mark  are  combined  into  one 
symbol. 

Activity.  Teacher  writes  in  shorthand  on 
board,  and  says  aloud  as  she  writes,  “do  a 
little  wo\\ — paragraph  marl^.” 

Student.  .About  this  word  "and,”  should  we 
write  it  up.^ 

’I'eacher.  Yes.  This  is  the  movement  for 
writing  “and.” 

.Activity.  Teacher  writes  “and”  in  short¬ 
hand  on  the  board  several  times,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  writing  movement  and  saying 
“and”  aloud  as  she  writes. 

Sti  DENT.  How  do  you  distinguish  it  from 
“but”.^ 

Teacher.  Hy  the  shape  of  the  curve  and  by 
the  direction  in  which  the  outline  is  writ¬ 
ten.  This  is  the  movement  for  writing 
“but.” 

.Activity.  Teacher  writes  “but”  in  shorthand 
on  the  board. 

Teacher.  Notice  now  the  ditlerence  in  the 
movement  and  writing  direction  for  “and” 
and  “but.” 

.Activity.  Teacher  writes  “and”  and  “but” 
several  times,  emphasizing  the  writing  di¬ 
rections  and  movements  and  saying  each 
word  aloud  as  she  writes. 

Teacher.  Questions.^ 

Student.  It  said  “a  quiet  place”  the  first 
time  we  read  it. 

Teacher.  You  interred  “a  cpiiet”  place.  The 
word  “quiet’’  isn’t  in  the  article. 

Student.  Is  “is”  like  a  comma 

Teacher.  Acs,  it  is  very  much  like  a  comma. 
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It  is  the  shortest  curved  stroke  you  can 
write  rapidly. 

Sti’dlnt.  What  is  the  little  black  dot  in  the 
next  to  the  last  line? 

'rHAcnLR.  That  is  an  “a.” 

Activity,  Teacher  writes  "a  little  worl(' 
on  the  board  several  times  and  reads  aloud 
as  she  writes. 

Student.  Where  do  you  begin  to  write  “you 
have”.^ 

Teacher.  This  is  the  movement  for  writing 
“you  have.” 

Activity.  Teacher  writes  "you  have”  on  the 
board  several  times  and  reads  aloud  a‘  she 
writes. 

Student.  Why  is  “you”  hooked  on  to  “have” 
when  it  is  not  hooked  on  to  “dread”. ^ 

Teacher.  The  two  words,  “you  have,”  occur 
very,  very  frequently  in  business  literature, 
while  the  two  words,  “you  dread,”  do  not 
occur  very  often.  Words  that  are  spoken 
frequently  are  generally  sfxiken  very  rap¬ 
idly,  and  when  they  are  s[X)ken  very  rap¬ 
idly,  they  must  be  written  very  rapidly.  In 
shorthand  writing,  we  gain  speed  in  writ¬ 
ing  by  writing  the  two  words  together 
without  lifting  the  pen,  as 

Activity.  Teacher  writes  "you  have"  on  the 
board  and  reads  aloud  as  she  writes. 

Teacher.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
shorthand  outlines  are  concerned,  why  the 
two  w'ords,  “you  dread,”  should  not  be 
written  without  lifting  the  j^en,  as 

Activity.  Teacher  writes  "you  dread”  on 
the  board  several  times  and  reads  aloud 
as  she  writes. 

Teacher.  Other  questions.^  ,  .  .  Since  you 
have  none,  close  your  textbooks,  push  them 
to  one  side,  and  pick  up  your  shorthand 
notelxioks  and  your  pens.  On  the  first 
line  of  the  first  page  in  your  notebooks, 
write  the  date.  Every  day  you  should  write 
the  date  in  your  notebooks  as  we  begin  our 
classroom  work.  I  shall  dictate  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  you  now.  Your  job  is  to  keep  up 
with  me  as  I  dictate.  You  write  a  dash 
or  a  dot  for  every  word.  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  know  and  record  any  of  the  short¬ 
hand  symlwls,  but  I  do  expect  your  hand 
and  arm  to  move  at  the  rate  at  which  I 
dictate.  We  will  begin  now'. 


Activity.  Teacher  dictates  entire  article 
meaningfully  in  20  seconds,  and  class 
mal{€S  markj  in  noteboof{s. 

Teacher.  That  is  very  good  lor  some  of  you. 
However,  since  some  ot  you  just  sat  and 
looked  at  me,  let  me  show'  you  how  to  do 
it.  Assume  that  1  know'  no  more  short¬ 
hand  than  you  know  now'.  Miss  X,  will 
you  dictate  the  article  to  me.^ 

Activity.  .Miss  X  dictates  the  article,  and  on 
the  board  the  teacher  records  dots  and  [ 
dashes,  except  for  a  few  words,  such  as 
"worl^,”  "a,”  and  "you  have.” 

1'eacher.  In  such  procedure,  you  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  work  under  pressure  while  you  are 
acquiring  this  gliding  movement  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Let’s  try  it  again.  Your  job  is  to 
get  something  on  the  paper  for  every  word 
dictated. 

Activity.  Teacher  dictates  entire  article 
meaningfully  in  20  seconds,  and  class 
makjes  marl{s  in  notebool{s. 

Teacher.  Wry  much  better. 

Student.  Do  we  lag  a  little  behind  to  get 
the  phrases.' 

Te.vcher.  Yes,  if  you  know  any  phrases. 
Some  of  you  can't  move  fast  enough  lie- 
cause  you  are  writing  by  fixations  of  your  j 
arm,  rather  than  by  a  gliding  or  rolling  l 
movement  of  your  own.  Do  not  lift  your  I 
arm  after  each  shorthand  outline,  but  let  I 
it  roll  on  the  big  muscle.  / 

Activity.  Teacher  demonstrates  against  the  I 
board  the  difference  in  the  two  movements.  | 
Te.vcher.  Now,  with  that  movement  we  can 
all  get  all  the  dictation. 

.\cTiviTY.  Teacher  dictates  entire  article 
meaningfully  in  20  seconds,  and  class  ' 
makes  marks  in  notebooks.  I 

Te.acher.  Very  much  better  for  those  w'ho  ; 
really  tried  to  get  it  all.  Some  of  you 
didn’t  try  to  get  it  all.  You  must  make 
yourself  do  this  now.  (Jet  this  technique  j 
now  and  save  yourself  a  lot  of  grief  later.  I 
We  will  do  it  once  more. 

Activity,  Teacher  dictates  entire  article  in 
20  seconds,  and  class  makes  marks  in  note¬ 
books. 

Teacher.  V’ery  gootl,  indeed.  Are  there  any 
questions  alxiut  the  article  or  about  the 
movements  in  writing  the  shorthand.^  .  .  . 
Since  you  have  no  questions,  we  w’ill  go 
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on  to  the  next  article.  This  next  article 
will  help  you  as  you  study  tonight.  The 
title  of  the  article  is  “Learning  Shorthand.” 
I'll  write  it  on  the  hoard  and  tell  you  what 
I  write  as  1  write  it.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  get  the  substance  of  the  article. 
Ac;tivity.  Temher  writes  on  the  board  the 
article,  “learning  Shorthand and  mean¬ 
ingfully  says  aloud  what  she  writes  as  she 
writes  it.  .Iny  rate  of  writing  convenient 
for  the  teacher  is  satisfactory,  hut,  if  the 
rate  is  less  than  80  words  per  minute,  the 
learners  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  the 
meaning  of  what  is  being  written. 

TtAciiER.  What  is  the  substance  ot  the  arti¬ 
cle  = 

Replies  from  individual  learners 

Sri  DENT.  Keen  and  accurate.  1 

Stedknt.  Read. 

Stident.  Write  anti  rewrite.  1 

Student.  ’I'ou  have  to  have  grit.  ! 

Student.  .Make  money. 

Student.  1  lave  a  good  memory. 

I'eauiii  R.  I'hose  are  some  of  the  ideas  in  the 
article.  Will  someone  give  them  to  us  in 
connectetl  form,  so  that  we  can  get  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  article? 

Sti  DENT.  It  tells  you  what  you  have  to  do  to 
learn  shorthand  well  enough  to  use  it  in 
making  money.  You  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
reatling  and  writing  and  going  over  and 
over  again  of  the  same  thing.  You  may  get 
tired  of  doing  it,  but  you  have  to  keep  on 
just  the  same. 

Teacher.  Very  good.  Please  take  up  your 
stylus  and  go  over  the  outlines  as  I  dictate 
the  article  to  you.  Put  your  feet  flat  on 
the  lloor,  so  that  you  can  keep  up  with  me. 
Activit'S'.  Teacher  dictates  the  entire  article, 
“Learning  Shorthand ,"  in  20  seconds,  and 
class  goes  over  outlines. 

Teach er.  Question  ? 

Stident.  Is  the  movement  always  forward? 
1'eacher.  Yes.  Notice  that  the  notes  in  the 
hook  have  a  righthand  slant. 

Student.  Is  some  of  the  movement  below  the 
linei* 

I'eacher.  Yes.  You  can  tell  the  line  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  your  book  by  putting  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  along  the  line  in  this  manner. 


Activity.  Teacher  illustrates  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  line  of  writing. 

Student.  In  our  books,  the  second  symbol 
on  the  second  line  ends  up  backward, 
doesn’t  it?  When  I  do  it,  at  least,  it  ends 
up  backward. 

Teacher.  That  is  right.  This  is  the  move¬ 
ment  for  writing  “accurate.” 

.\cTiviTY.  Teacher  writes  “accurate"  on  the 
board  several  times,  saying  the  word  aloud 
as  she  writes. 

Teacher.  We  vvill  now  go  over  the  outlines 
again. 

.\cTiviTY.  Teacher  dictates  the  entire  article, 
“Learning  Shorthand,"  in  20  seconds,  and 
class  goes  over  outlines. 

Teacher.  Questions? 

Student.  Is  “time”  the  first  symbol  on  the 
left  in  the  last  line,  and  is  it  written  up? 

'I'eacher.  That  pattern  is  the  phrase,  “In 
time.”  The  “in”  is  written  parallel  to  the 
line  of  writing,  and  “time”  is  written  up. 
Since  the  movement  in  (»regg  Shorthand  is 
always  forward,  that  is  the  only  way  one 
could  write  this  phrase. 

.Kctivity.  Teacher  writes  “in  time"  on  the 
board  several  times,  emphasizing  the  writ¬ 
ing  movement  and  saying  the  phrase  aloud 
each  time  she  writes  it. 

Student.  How  do  you  write  “attack”? 

Teacher.  This  is  the  movement  for  writing 
“attack.” 

.\cTiviTY.  Teacher  writes  “attach^’  on  the 
board  several  times,  emphasizing  the  writ¬ 
ing  movement  and  saying  the  word  aloud 
each  time  she  writes  it. 

Teacher.  We  will  now  go  over  the  outlines 
again,  so  that  you  will  know  the  time  in 
which  I  expect  you  to  be  able  to  go  over 
them  tomorrow  in  class. 

.\cTiviTY.  Teacher  dictates  entire  article  in 
20  seconds,  and  class  goes  over  outlines. 

Teacher.  Questions? 

Student.  In  the  third  line,  the  third  word, 
do  you  put  a  circle  at  the  end  of  it? 

Teacher.  Yes,  you  do.  The  word  is  “re¬ 
write.” 

Student.  Is  that  a  semicolon? 

'Peach  ER.  Yes.  It  is  best  to  put  in  your  punc¬ 
tuation  marks. 

Student.  Do  you  pul  in  commas? 

Teacher.  Yes,  if  the  meaning  is  complex. 
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Sti  dhnt.  Do  you  start  that  six  downward? 

(Student  refers  to  the  word  “aul.”) 

Ti  achhr.  No.  You  start  at  the  hottoiu  and 
write  up  and  forward.  I'his  is  the  move¬ 
ment  tor  writing  the  word  "aiil.” 

Activity.  Teacher  writes  “aid”  on  the  hoard, 
emphasizing  the  movement  and  saying 
the  word  aloud  as  she  writes. 

Student.  What  about  the  one  where  you 
come  hack  a  little? 

Teacher.  This  question  refers  to  the  phrase 
“in  making.”  I  shall  write  it  on  the  hoard 
very  large,  so  that  you  can  sec  that  there 
is  a  jog,  making  it  possible  to  ilistinguish 
the  two  words. 

Activity.  Teacher  writes  “in  mal{ing’  on 
the  board,  emphasizing  the  movement  and 
saying  the  phrase  as  she  writes. 

Student.  What  is  that  dot? 

Teacher.  It  is  an  "ing”  dot;  that  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  participle  of  the  verb. 

Student.  How  can  you  tell  it  from  “a"? 
Teacher.  “A”  is  on  the  line  of  writing; 
“ing”  may  come  any  place  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  writing,  as  in  "doing,”  “work¬ 
ing,”  and  “teaching.” 

Activity.  Teacher  writes  “doing,”  “worl(- 
ing,”  and  “teaching”  on  the  hoard,  say¬ 
ing  the  words  aloud  as  she  writes. 
Teacher.  We  will  now  go  over  the  article 
once  more  before  writing  it  in  our  note¬ 
books. 

Activity.  Teacher  dictates  the  entire  arti¬ 
cle  and  class  goes  over  the  outlines  with  a 
stylus. 

Teacher.  That  is  very  gooil.  Now  we  will 
write  it  in  our  notebooks.  Do  you  have 
questions  before  we  begin? 

Student.  What  about  “and”  and  “hut”? 
Teacher.  “And”  is  written  up  anti  forward; 
“hut”  is  written  down  and  slightly  back¬ 
ward,  thus. 

.\cTiviTY.  Teacher  writes  “and”  and  “hut” 
on  the  board,  emphasizing  the  writing 
movements  and  saying  each  word  aloud 
as  she  writes. 

Student.  What  about  “shorthand”? 
Teacher.  This  is  the  movement  for  writing 
“shorthand.” 

Activity.  Teacher  writes  “shorthand”  on 
the  board,  emphasizing  the  writing  move¬ 
ment  and  saying  the  word  aloud  each  time 


she  writes  it.  J 

Sti'Dent.  Is  it  two  strokes?  I 

Teacher.  Yes.  P 

Student.  Is  “hut”  written  down? 

Teacher.  Yes,  with  a  good,  big  swing, 
like  this. 

.\cTiviTY.  Teacher  writes  “hut”  on  the 
board,  emphasizing  the  writing  movement 
and  saying  the  word  aloud  each  time  she 
writes  it.  I 

'Feacher.  .\re  we  ready  to  begin?  As  I  die-  r 
tate,  you  write  a  dot  or  a  tlash.  You  do  | 
not  need  to  know  the  shorthand  symbols 
for  all  this  article.  What  are  you  trying 
to  acquire  now  is  the  correct  writing  move¬ 
ment. 

.\cTi\TTs  .  Teacher  dictates  the  entire  article 
in  20  seconds,  and  class  makes  marks  in 
notebooks. 

Teacher.  Some  of  you  know  some  of  the 
symlx)ls,  so  we  will  do  it  again,  and  you 
write  the  symbols  that  you  know.  For  the 
ones  you  do  not  know,  write  a  riot  or  a 
dash.  Do  not  stop,  hut  keep  going  through 
the  entire  article. 

.\cTi\TTY.  Teacher  dictates  entire  article,  and 
class  maki’s  marks  in  notebooks- 
7'eacher.  \’ery  good.  Now  you  will  copy 
your  assignment  for  tomorrow.  Copy  it 
exactly  as  it  is  on  the  hoaril. 

.\cTi\TTY.  Class  copies  in  notebooks: 

1.  Go  over  the  outlines  of  “fust  He,i>in”  as  many 
times  as  necessary  in  order  for  you  to  be  able  to 
write  tlic  entire  article  in  20  secomls.  When  we  use 
the  term,  “go  over,"  we  mean  use  the  stylus. 

2.  Reail  aloud  “fust  Begin"  until  you  can  read  it 
in  10  seconds. 

3.  (lo  over  the  outlines  of  "Learning  Shorthand” 
as  many  times  as  necess.iry  in  order  for  \<ni  to  be 
able  to  write  the  entire  article  in  30  secomls. 

3.  Read  aloud  “Learning  Shorthand"  until  you 
can  read  it  in  13  secomls. 

I’eacher.  Questions' 

Student.  W'hat  if  you  ilon't  rememher? 

How  can  you  rcatl  them  alouil' 

Tiacher.  You  know  the  substance  of  the 
articles.  You  are  not  expected  to  know  the 
articles  word  lor  word  tomorrow.  Hy  the 
third  class  you  will  probably  know  them 
verbatim. 

Student.  How  can  you  learn  if  you  don't 
know  it? 

Teacher.  You  know  what  it  is  about,  don't 
you?  Well,  tonight  when  you  read  aloud 
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you  will  simply  make  up  a  good,  con¬ 
nected  story  and  keep  doing  it  until  you 
get  your  story  told  within  the  time  limit 
set.  Day  by  day  you  will  add  to  your 
vocabulary  until  you  will  he  reading  ver¬ 
batim. 

Sti'DENT.  Do  you  mind  if  we  use  the  dic¬ 
tionary  or  some  book  to  get  the  meaning  of 
the  symbols,  or  the  a,  b,  c's? 

Ti-acimr.  Yes,  I  do  mind.  Don't  do  it.  I 
want  you  to  read  these  articles  like  a  child 
reads  the  funny  papers.  Many  of  you  have 


ii 

\ 

I 

learned  to  read  that  way.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  can’t  learn  to  read  shorthand 
that  way.  Would  you  like  to  read  the  two 
articles  aloud  once  more  before  you  leave? 

Student.  Yes. 

Activity.  Teacher  and  learners  read  the  two  i 

articles  aloud.  Teacher  should  read  a  lit¬ 
tle  faster  than  the  learners,  so  as  to  lead 
them  in  their  reading. 

Teacher.  That  is  exactly  the  way  you  should 
do  it  when  you  are  working  alone.  Class 
excused. 


Ciilidim,SuMeiiion  onl  Jla/da 


CHARLFS  i:.  llKLLA'rTY,  head  of  the 
Depaitment  oi  Advertising,  C'ollege  of 
Business  .\dministration,  Boston  University, 
conceived  the  idea  in  UU4  of  publishing  a 
semi-monthly  bulletin  devoted  to  the  self-im¬ 
provement  of  the  students  majoring  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  at  Boston  University.  The 
subject  matter  used  for  the  criticism,  sugges¬ 
tions  ami  advice  contained  in  that  bulletin 
was  tlie  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  livening 
Post.  Pertinent  articles  aiul  advertisements  in 
that  magazine  were  revieweil  by  members  of 
tile  laculty  ot  the  C'ollege  ot  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  Questions  hasetl  on  these  reviews 
were  submitted  to  the  students  and  prizes 
were  awarded  for  the  best  answers.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  bulletin  was  immediate,  and  it 
soon  came  to  play  a  major  part  in  supple¬ 
menting  the  curriculum  ot  the  C'ollege  of 
Business  Administration. 

Poday  that  bulletin  has  grown  to  an  eight- 
[lage  issue  twice  a  month,  with  a  circulation 
ot  S.^tOO  copies  distrihuteil  to  some  ^00  in¬ 
structors  and  professors  in  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  and  high  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  I'he  bulletin  is  issueil  without  charge, 
and  the  demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply, 
d  he  increasing  popularity  of  the  bulletin  with 
commercial  teachers  in  public  and  private 
schools  of  secoiulary  rank  led  to  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  Mr.  Bellatty  and 


our  Managing  hAlitor,  in  the  hope  that  at 
least  a  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  bulletin 
might  he  made  more  generally  available. 

The  result  of  this  corres{X)ndence  was  a 
most  happy  one  tor  our  readers.  Beginning 
with  the  October  issue,  we  are  reprinting 
each  month  selected  portions  of  Criticism, 
Suggestion  and  Advice.  Mr.  Bellatty  will 
make  the  selections  himself,  and  will  edit 
this  new  department. 

Among  the  regular  features  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  he: 

Reviews  1)\  De.in  f'verett  \V.  Lord  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  ot  articles  on  etlucation,  politics,  ethics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  Hnance,  and  business  organization  and  man¬ 
agement. 

“Studying  the  Advertisements  in  The  Saturday 
F.veniu^  Tost"  with  ('harles  and  Ruth  Hellatty. 

“C'orrected  English  tor  (a)rrespondents”  and  “Two- 
Dollar  Words,”  by  [ohn  Walter  Sullivan,  Professor 
of  L.nglish. 

Questions,  exercises  and  problems  will  sup¬ 
plement  these  features,  and  attractive  prizes 
will  he  offered  both  teachers  and  students  for 
the  best  answers  and  solutions. 

Mr.  Bellatty  has  made  Criticism,  Sugges¬ 
tion  and  .idvice  of  absorbing  interest  and 
great  practical  value  to  university  students  of 
commerce,  English,  and  advertising.  The 
Business  Eduu.vtion  World  is  most  pleased 
to  he  able  to  extend  this  service  to  its  readers. 
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L  E.  FRAILEY 


NOW  it  can  be  toki — a  story  ot  tre¬ 
mendous  interest  to  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  ot  the  Hnglish  of  business.  The 
Musinkss  Kdi'cation  World  in  this  issue 
launches  a  new  service  for  educators,  con¬ 
ducted  by  L.  K.  Frailey,  an  executive  of  The 
Dartnell  C'or[H)ration,  Chicago,  whose  arti¬ 
cles  about  business  letters  and  management 
arc  read  and  acclaimed  all  over  the  world. 

Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  will  publish  a 
practical  and  interesting  problem  letter  for 
students  and  teachers  to  answer — exactly  as 
business  men  would  answer  them  in  their 
everyday  experience.  For  the  best  solution 
sent  to  the  Business  Letter  Contest  Editor  of 
the  Business  Education  World  by  a  student, 
there  will  be  a  cash  prize  of  $5,  and  for  the 
second  best  solution,  a  prize  of  $3.  But  that 
isn’t  all.  A  first  and  second  prize  of  the 
same  amount  will  also  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  made  by  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves.  The  prize  winning  solutions  to  the 
first  problem  will  lx*  printed  in  the  Novem- 
Ixr  issue  of  the  Business  Education  World, 
along  with  Mr.  Frailey ’s  comments. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  are  simple!  Send 


two  copies  of  your  letter  to  the  Editor  not 
later  than  October  first.  One  copy  must  be 
written  on  plain  white  paper  with  nothing 
on  it  which  would  help  to  iilentify  the 
writer.  The  other  copy  should  carry  the 
name  of  the  writer,  the  name  of  his  English 
instructor  if  he  is  a  student,  the  school  to 
which  he  Ix'longs,  ami  the  address.  Only  the 
unsigned  copies  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  I'railey, 
the  sole  judge  ot  the  contest,  thus  guaran¬ 
teeing  an  absolutely  impartial  decision. 

To  this  contest,  Mr.  Frailey  brings  an  ex- 
[X'rience  that  enables  him  to  meet  the  edu¬ 
cator  lx)th  Irom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
classroom,  and  that  of  the  business  otfice.  .\t 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  after  tour  years 
in  the  University  of  Illinois,  Mr.  h'railey  was 
a  teacher  of  English  and  Public  Speaking 
at  Culver  Military  .\cademy,  ami  other  first 
rank  schools.  For  twelve  years,  he  was  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director  ot  the  largest  teed  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  world.  1  le  can  briilge  the  gap 
between  schoolrtxim  and  business  as  tew  men 
can.  And  he  writes  with  the  viviilness  ami 
dash  of  the  good  novelist! 

WTien  we  say  that  Mr.  Frailey  has  achieved 
international  rating,  we  have  not  exaggera¬ 
ted.  His  advice  on  letter  problems  is  sought 
by  business  men  in  many  foreign  countries. 
His  lx)ok,  “Smooth  Sailing,”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  both  America  and  England.  The 
presidents  of  our  greatest  corporations  have 
distributed  it  among  their  executives.  He  is 
at  present  conducting  a  “Better  Letters  Clin¬ 
ic”  in  the  columns  of  Ameyican  Business  and 
System. 

The  Business  Education  World  is  proud 
to  bring  to  its  readers  the  experience  of  a 
man  who  has  gained  such  distinction.  You 
and  your  students  are  going  to  use  and  enjoy 
all  that  he  writes. — C.  I.  B. 
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(NESS  LETTER  CONTEST 

Tlio  firMi  <»l‘  ai  of  pr«»liloiiis  ainil  auimiiif^nlN  by 

I  am  whai  ha»«  wain  inla^rnailiainail  riMMi^ni- 

^  lion  aiK  ai  l€‘aiclin}£  auihorify  ainal  maiMi  faiM*inai- 

injul  wriior  on  iha*  Nnbj«M*l  of  la^iia^rK  in  huNini^NK 


I 

•  L.  E.  FRAILEY 

The  Dar+nell  Corporation 
Chicago 

T  is  going  to  be  a  lot  ot  tun,  and  a  real 
challenge,  to  talk  about  better  business  let¬ 
ters  to  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  read 
the  BrsiM:ss  Hdi’cation  World.  Many 
years  ago  I,  too,  was  a  teacher,  and  I  still 
think  that  teaching  is  the  most  honorable  ot 
all  the  professions.  In  my  work  as  a  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  I  have  interviewed  and  hired 
f  many  young  folks  just  out  of  high  school. 

(So  you  see,  1  do  not  feel  that  we  approach 
each  other  in  this  magazine  entirely  as  stran¬ 
gers.  And  before  the  job  is  done,  I  hope  that 

I  we  will  indeed  be  friends! 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  teach  any¬ 
one  exactly  how  to  write  a  business  letter. 

^  Letters  cannot  be  measured  with  a  yard 

I  stick.  I  cannot  say,  “Do  this  and  your  letter 
>  will  be  good,”  or  “bail  to  do  that  and  it  will 
he  poor.”  T  here  are  no  absolute  rules.  L'ach 
letter  is  a  problem  in  itself.  .\11  I  can  hope 
to  give  you  are  a  few  iileas,  out  of  my  own 
I  experience,  which,  accoriling  to  your  own 

personality,  you  may  interpret  and  use  to 
get  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sincere  in  telling 
you  that  it  will  pay  any  person  to  give  some 
of  his  time  and  thinking  to  learning  how  to 
write  acceptable  letters.  In  one  company, 
where  I  worked  for  twelve  years,  every  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  position  had  to  write  a  letter  on 
the  back  ot  the  application  blank.  It  had  to 
lie  a  good  letter  or  the  applicant  was  not 
(  hired. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Letters 
I  count  so  highly  in  business.  Kvery  letter 
^  that  goes  out  of  a  company  is  a  contact  Ik*- 
j  tween  that  company  and  the  reailer.  The 
I  contact  will  be  either  agreeable  or  unpleas¬ 


ant.  Ultimately,  it  may  mean  more  or  less 
business  from  that  reader.  Letters  must  be 
salesmen  ot  good  will.  T  hey  must  be  friend¬ 
ly,  forceful,  dignibed,  and  human.  You  sim¬ 
ply  must  know  how  to  write  good  letters  or 
you  will  not  get  far  in  your  business  career. 

It  is  a  fascinating  game — played  by  you 
and  the  reader.  How  to  get  his  attention! 

I  low  to  weld  a  chain  of  facts  that  he  will 
uiulerstaiul!  How  to  win  his  conbilence! 

I  low  to  make  him  act!  lie  gels  so  many 
letters.  I  low  can  you  make  yours  stand  out 
above  all  the  rest: 

In  the  old  days,  a  letter  was  sure  to  be 
read,  no  matter  how  p(K)rly  it  was  written. 
When  Postmaster  Lincoln  stuck  in  his  hat 
band  the  letters  which  came  to  his  office,  it 
was  a  great  event  even  to  get  a  letter.  “Here’s 
one  tor  you,”  said  Abe,  and  home  you 
rushed  so  that  the  whole  family  could  see. 
It  was  something  to  be  proud  of — some¬ 
thing  to  show  the  neighlM)rs. 

But  not  now.  More  than  a  million  let¬ 
ters  are  mailed  every  hour  in  this  country. 
T  he  maiority  might  just  as  well  never  have 
been  written.  T  hey  are  all  so  much  alike. 
They  start  out  so  bravely.  TTie  reader 
glances  at  the  first  paragraph,  he  yawns  or 
he  scowls — into  the  waste  pajK*r  basket  they 
go.  What  a  pity!  So  much  time  lost,  so 
much  eflorl  wasteil — all  because  those  letters 
were  dull  and  drab.  T  hey  could  not  get 
the  reader’s  attention.  Costly  little  soldiers — 
millions  of  them  murdered  every  day — vic¬ 
tims  of  jx)or  generalship! 

Well,  enough  ot  this  introduction.  We 
will  get  to  know  each  other  better  as  we  go 
along.  Quite  humbly,  but  sincerely,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  help  you  to  learn  how  to  write 
better  letters.  Let’s  turn  the  page  and  get 
startetl  on  the  September  problem. 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  LETTER  PROBLEM 

I 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson: 

I  have  just  been  allowed  to  read  your  letter  to  Sam  Sebastian. 

To  say  that  I  am  surprised  and  disgusted  is  mild  compared  to 

the  way  I  feel  about  your  unwarranted  action.  I  understand, 
of  course,  that  the  average  corporation  has  little  appre¬ 
ciation  of  honest  service,  but  it  has  always  been  my  opinion 
that  New  England  Foods  was  an  exception  to  the  usual  run  of 
ruthless  and  cold-blooded  companies. 

You  should  realize,  if  you  do  not,  that  Sam  has  been  getting  a 
larger  share  of  Wenner  business  than  any  other  man  traveling 
in  this  state.  And  he  is  going  to  continue  to  get  our  orders, 
even  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  buy  other  brands.  J 

We  are  going  to  stick  with  Sam,  and  his  successor  will  not  be 
welcome  in  our  office.  We  don't  like  to  deal  in  such  an 
unfriendly  manner,  but  justice  is  justice,  and  two  can  play 
your  game  as  well  as  one. 

We  bought  more  than  fifty  carloads  of  your  foods  last  year, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  retailers  in  this  state  who  look 
to  us  for  advice  about  when  and  where  to  buy.  It  will  pay  you 
to  think  of  these  retailers,  and  our  influence  with  them, 
when  you  consider  our  request  to  put  Sam  back  on  the  job 
which  he  surely  deserves. 

What's  the  matter  with  Sam?  He  is  smart  enough  to  hold  a 
college  degree,  and  so  well  liked  that  he  hasn't  an  enemy  in 
Indianapolis,  or  any  other  town  in  the  state.  He  has  been 
working  for  you  almost  six  years,  and  it  seems  queer  that  it 
would  take  you  that  long  to  find  out  he  wasn't  making  good. 

Sam  is  true  blue,  and  you  know  it,  but  the  thing  you  probably 
didn't  know  is  that  he  is  engaged  to  marry  my  daughter  in 
June — and  a  fine  wedding  present  you  have  handed  this  young 
couple . 

So,  you  see,  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  Sam,  although  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  estimate  of  his  ability  and  value 
to  your  business.  He  gets  my  daughter  no  matter  what  you 
may  do,  but  you  don't  get  any  more  of  my  business  unless  you 
put  him  back  to  work  immediately.  I  am  ready  to  buy  several 
thousand  cases  of  canned  goods  but  will  wait  until  I  find  out 
what  you  intend  to  do  about  Sam. 

Yours  for  fair  play, 

CY  WENNER, 

President,  Wenner  Grocery  Company. 
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"YOU  CAN'T  DISCHARGE  MY  FUTURE  SON-IN-LAW" 

The  September  Letter  Problem 

Sam  Sebastian  has  received  notice  from  his  sales  manager  that  he  is  no  longer  the 
Indiana  representative  tor  New  England  Foods,  Inc.  This  could  not  have  been  a  great 
surprise  to  Sam,  as  he  had  several  times  been  warned  that  he  would  have  to  do  better  or 
go.  He  was  given  a  month's  extra  salary  with  his  dismissal.  This  seemed  fair  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  sales  manager,  but  not  to  Cy  Wenner,  President  of  the  Wenner  Grocery  Company. 


ii\  I  F.  gets  my  daughter  no  matter  what 
•  I  you  may  do,”  writes  C>y  Wenner, 
“hut  you  don't  get  any  more  of  my  business 
unless  you  put  him  hack  to  work.”  Now 
there's  a  letter  problem  packeil  with  all  the 
heart  throbs  of  ye  old  time  mellerilrammer. 
Little  Fva  crossing  the  ice-caketl  river  had 
no  greater  neeil  tor  caution  than  does  the 
writer  who  attempts  to  answer  C'y  Wenner's 
letter. 

The  heroine  is  soon  to  be  married,  but  the 
hero  has  lost  his  job.  The  villain — but  who 
is  the  villain.'  Can  it  be  Cy  Wenner,  the 
Indianapolis  grocer?  Why,  no,  he  is  only 
trying  to  right  a  wrong — and  if  he  loses!  Ye 
gods,  he  will  have  to  support  his  son-in-law'l 

d'oo  bad,  but  the  truth  must  prevail.  Yours 
is  the  villain's  role.  You  are  the  man  who 
spoileil  the  wedding  plans  by  giving  Sam 
Sebastian  the  blue  ticket.  You  can't  deny 
it.  It  is  true  that  Sam  had  been  slipping, 
that  he  stooil  near  the  bottom  among  your 
forty  salesmen,  but  what  of  that?  Sam  is  in 
love  with  Winnie  Wenner,  and  surely  ro¬ 
mance  is  more  important  than  canned  spin¬ 
ach,  string  beans,  or  tomato  juice!  Besides, 
Sam  didn't  have  to  go  to  much  trouble  in 
getting  his  orders.  I  le  could  sit  in  the  Wen¬ 
ner  parlor  with  Winnie,  and  he  could  call 
upstairs,  “Oh,  papa,  how  about  a  car  of 
lima  beans  tomorrow?  "  A  nice  arrangement, 
until  your  letter  came  along  to  wreck  it.  Oh, 
yes,  you  arc  the  villain.  (?y  Wenner  says 
you  arc. 

Now,  seriously,  this  problem  presents  a 
situation  which  sales  managers  frequently 
encounter.  Be  he  ever  so  inefheient,  there 
exists  no  salesman  without  a  few  gooil  friends 
among  your  customers.  Discharge  any  sales¬ 
man,  and  you  can  be  pretty  sure  of  some 
back-fire.  Only  last  week,  I  saw  a  letter 


from  a  big  dealer  in  the  East.  He  was  just 
as  angry  as  Cy  Wenner — just  as  positive  that 
a  good  salesman  had  been  unjustly  dis¬ 
charged.  So,  when  to  honest  conviction 
that  a  wrong  is  being  done,  you  add  Papa 
Wenner's  desire  to  protect  his  daughter — 
well,  it  becomes  a  problem  to  test  your  tact. 

In  spite  of  the  tact  that  Sam  Sebastian 
had  been  frequently  warned,  he  really  was 
not  getting  a  reasonable  number  of  orders 
from  his  territory.  The  sales  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1934  exceeded  those  in  1933  by  39^  . 
But  Sam's  sales  were  8/i  less  in  the  better 
year.  Your  Illinois  man  produced  22% 
more  than  in  1933,  and  your  Ohio  man  led 
all  of  your  salesmen  with  an  increase  of 
^^20  .  So,  you  see,  the  facts,  plain  as  the  nose 
on  Sam's  face,  were  all  against  him. 

Will  these  tacts  change  the  opinion  of  Cy 
Wenner.'  I  doubt  it.  “If  Sam  is  such  a  rot¬ 
ten  salesman,  how  ilocs  he  sell  ME?”  shouts 
Mr.  Wenner.  Well,  of  course,  he  has  a 
daughter — but  he  tells  you  himself  that  she 
has  had  no  influence  on  his  judgment  of 
that  daring  young  man,  Sam  Sebastian.  No, 
no,  a  thousand  times,  no — you  cannot  bring 
the  young  laily  into  the  argument. 

And  Cy's  business  is  big  enough  to  worry 
about!  Fifty  carloads  of  canned  goods  can¬ 
not  lightly  be  ignored.  If  your  profit  aver¬ 
ages  $300  a  carloatl,  then  it  is  $23,000  that 
Wenner  threatens  to  take  out  of  your  assets. 
.Maybe  he  is  blufHng — maybe  not.  But  you 
cannot  afloril  to  lose  that  much  business 
without  a  struggle.  \\)u  must  find  the  way 
to  put  C?y  Wenner  in  a  good  humor — with¬ 
out  rehiring  Sam  Sebastian.  It’s  a  problem 
that  would  make  any  sales  manager  do  a 
lot  of  thinking.  How  will  you  solve  it?  Im¬ 
agine  that  you  are  Sales  Manager  Wilson. 
.Answer  C'y  Wenner's  letter. 


Your  leHer  must  be  mailed  in  time  to  reach  the  Editor  Tuesday,  October  first. 
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HOW  I  TEACH  GREGG  SHORTHAND  ‘ 

i 

liniiMl  «laily  f4‘a4*hin)$  planM  iimmI  liy  lhi$«  i 
brilliant  trarhrr  anil  taib^nlrd  Nliairihand  j 
uritor  and  author  4*oninirnr4‘d  in  ^larrh^  and  ; 


will  €*ontinuo 

•  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE.  C.S.R. 

Editor,  The  Gregg  News  Letter 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

IN  her  lx)ok,  “Teaching  ^»regg  Shorthand 
by  the  Analytical  Method,”  Mrs.  Minnie 
DeMotte  Frick  says; 

.\  new  light  has  apjieared  in  the  short¬ 
hand  horizon — rules  as  objectives  in  them¬ 
selves  will  no  longer  torment  the  shorthand 
aspirant.  Memorizing  and  reciting  rules 
have  gone  out  of  tashion;  habituating  the 
law  in  action  is  the  latest  style.  No  wonder 
rules  were  so  hard.  How  can  one  put  a  cir¬ 
cle  “outside  an  angle”  when  there  is  no 
angle  there.'  And  how  can  one  stop  to  de¬ 
cipher  action  when  the  dictator  is  already 
iifteen  words  ahead?  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
hang  the  lines  around  old  Dobbin’s  neck, 
and  let  him  “find  the  way  home  ’ — and  he 
frequently  does  a  better  job  of  it  than  his 
master. 

Repeated  actions  create  habits,  and  habits 
are  more  dejiendahle  than  the  average  per¬ 
formance  of  rule  application.  The  true 
pur[X)se  of  a  shorthand  law  is  to  control 
movement,  not  formation.  We  are  to  turn 
“right”  or  “left”  because  we  know  that  is 
the  way  to  turn,  just  as  we  know  how  to  get 
to  grandmother’s  house  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  After  we  have  made  the  proper  turns 
many,  many  times,  the  habit  is  set,  and  the 
action  goes  by  itself.  This  means  that  it  has 
passed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  “think¬ 
ing”  brain,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  or  habit  brain.  Everyone  likes  to 
obey  law,  hut  no  one  wants  to  think  of  law. 
And  well  we  know  that  trouble  ensues  if 
we  do  not  act  the  law.  It  is  not  the  letter 
of  the  law,  hut  the  law  in  action,  that  counts. 

One  psychologist  has  said,  “The  kink  in 
the  brain  is  made  at  the  moment  of  action.” 


iinlil  I  ho  3laniial  Ik  oovorod 


Miss  Elizabeth  ,\dams,  ol  San  I'rancisco, 
aptly  says,  “Muscularizing,  not  memorizing 
rules,  is  the  latest  procedure  in  skills.”  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  these  tacts  shouUl  preclude  any 
further  waste  ot  time  in  abstract  rule  reci¬ 
tation. 

Rules  vs.  Habits.  No  rule  can  he  com¬ 
plete  in  itself;  it  must  always  have  some¬ 
thing  on  which  it  can  function.  Without 
the  object  the  rule  is  just  deatl  weight,  and 
most  of  us  are  carrying  arounil  enough  dead 
material  as  it  is.  The  familiar  saying  “Let’s 
go,”  surely  applies  to  shorthand.  For  “go” 
we  must,  and  keep  going,  and  going,  and 
going,  until  every  movement  has  become 
habituated.  Then  we  forget  about  the  move¬ 
ments.  Hut  habit  does  not  forget.  No,  in¬ 
deed.  It  is  right  there  every  time  we  want 
it  forever  after.  How  easy  it  was  to  forget 
those  rules!  P>ut  habits  are  not  so  easily 
misplaced.  Did  you  ever  try  to  lose  one? 

The  Rule  Redundant.  Where  no  choice 
of  action  is  involved,  a  rule  is  a  hindrance. 
Any  fixed  anti  unvariable  response  needs  no 
checking  formula,  .ilways  is  always.  Why 
talk  alx)ut  the  circle  before  ^  and  g,  or  p  and 
b,  as  being  “inside  of  curves,”  or  “outsiile  of 
angles,”  when  there  is  no  alternative?  It  is 
a  one-way  road;  the  curve  or  angle  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it. 

Webster  defines  “test”  as  “a  tlecisive  trial.” 
He  defines  “trial,”  in  part,  as  “exposure  to 
suflering.”  Anyone  having  experienced  a 
test  in  shorthand  will  agree  that  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Tests,  True  and  Raise,  d'he  true  test  of 
shorthand  ability  is  the  writer’s  daily  response 
to  the  teacher’s  demands.  When  a  student 
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sits  in  class  and  responds  correctly  to  dicta¬ 
tion,  he  proves  that  he  has  learned  the  things 
he  has  been  taught.  The  material  must  he 
normal;  the  condition  must  be  normal.  Any 
unusual  condition  or  strain  interrupts  mental 
and  physical  balance  aiul  [iroduces  abnormal 
results. 

I  lave  you  ever  listened  to  Mary  as  she 
practices  on  the  piano  day  after  day?  She 
plays  well,  as  you  can  testify.  Hut  one  day 
a  neighbor  comes  in  and  asks  her  to  play. 
She  places  a  familiar  piece  on  the  music  rack, 
but  what  she  plays  you  have  never  heard  be¬ 
fore,  and  sincerely  pray  that  you  may  never 
hear  again.  What  has  happened?  Is  Mary 
a  poor  player?  Oh,  no.  Mary  is  a  good 
player,  as  she  will  prove  on  the  morrow; 
the  change  of  conditions  upset  her  mental 
and  physical  coordination,  and  failure  was 
the  result. 

'I'his  is  what  happens  when  an  examina¬ 
tion  is  given  before  the  mental  knowledge  of 
shorthand  is  [perfectly  synchronized  with  the 
physical  expression.  Physicians  will  tell  you 
that  it  takes  three  years  to  rebuild  a  nerve. 
Would  that  they  could  tell  us  how  long  it 
takes  to  build  a  nerve  track!  Any  teacher 
who  has  heard  his  students  tell  glibly  how 
to  perform  an  act,  and  then  has  beheld  their 
lack  of  performance,  knows  that  mental  per¬ 
ception  does  not  insure  physical  expression. 
Frequently,  the  physical  process  continues  ap¬ 
parently  without  guidance,  throughout  the 
test,  then  long  after  the  paper  has  been 
handed  in  a  small  voice  within  says,  “You 
know  that  word  is  written  this  way.” 

.\h,  that  is  the  secret!  The  student  did 
mentally  jx^rceive,  but  mental  and  physical 
coordination  needs  more  time.  The  history 
teacher  presents  a  chapter  so  clearly  that  the 
students  get  a  mental  picture  ot  the  events 
of  the  period.  He  gives  a  test  immediately 
and  gets  fairly  good  results — better  results, 
in  lact,  than  he  would  get  were  he  to  delay 
the  test  a  few  months. 

I  he  shorthand  teacher  who  follows  this 
example  is  working  on  a  wrong  premise. 
Ihe  history  reejuired  only  perception; 
shorthand  demands  physical  adaptation  as 
well.  The  time  of  this  physical  change  is 
controlled  by  nature,  not  by  the  shorthand 
teacher.  “Time  waits  for  no  man,”  neither 


does  it  hasten.  No  shorthand  teacher  will 
get  the  results  he  hopes  for  if  he  gives  the 
test  before  mental  and  physical  coordination 
is  established.  Nor  is  such  a  test  a  correct 
basis  on  which  to  estimate  progress.  A 
jxriod  for  crystallization  must  be  allowed 
before  dependable  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  Time  of  Testing.  How  may  a  teacher 
estimate  results  other  than  those  secured  dur¬ 
ing  the  class  period?  -The  adjustment  is 
usually  made  during  the  teaching  of  the 
chapter  following  the  one  that  is  “setting” 
or  “crystallizing.”  For  example.  Chapter  III 
has  just  been  finished.  A  test  is  given.  It 
may  show  considerable  uncertainty  on  the 
forms  within  the  chapter,  but  it  should  show 
a  much  better  record  on  circle  placement  and 
brief  forms  from  Chapters  I  and  II  than 
when  the  test  was  given  at  the  close  of 
Chapter  II. 

This  condition  will  be  found  true  all  the 
way  through  the  book,  provided  the  teaching 
was  well  done.  The  new  work  given  toward 
the  end  of  a  semester  will  be  taking  definite 
form  during  the  following  semester. 

Pen  Slips.  Every  teacher  finds  an  occa¬ 
sional  form  written  “upside  down”  or  “wrong 
side  out.”  The  outline  seems  to  have  “gone 
off  by  itself.”  Such  errors  are  not  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge;  they  are  accidents  along  the 
way,  and  should  not  lower  the  grade. 

Proportion.  Size  of  writing  is  governed 
by  individual  physical  structure,  and  no  wise 
teacher  will  set  up  a  single  standard  of 
measurement  for  checking  outline  formation. 
Proportion  is  relative  length — not  length. 
But  even  relative  length  must  not  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  a  “yard  stick,”  as  hundreds  of  teach¬ 
ers  attempt  to  do.  Emotional  disturbance 
destroys  muscular  control,  which,  in  turn, 
reacts  on  the  stroking.  If  the  pro[X)rtion  is 
such  that  the  outline  is  legible,  it  should  be 
accepted.  Many  teachers  wear  themselves 
out  checking  faults  of  the  moment,  or  value¬ 
less  errors.  “I  checked  everything”  indicates 
hard  work,  but  poor  judgment.  Self-con¬ 
sciousness  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  shorthand  production,  and  the  teacher  who 
insists  on  petty  details  will  hinder — not  help. 
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Lesson  Plan  for  Chapter  V 

UNIT  13 

IN  each  day's  lesson  there  should  he  a  short  review  of  brief  forms,  but  this  should 
be  held  down  to  a  few  minutes  at  tlie  outside.  In  other  words,  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  class  time  should  ever  he  used  tor  review  work  ol  this  sort.  Re¬ 
views  are  not  sjKcifically  given  in  these  lesson  plans  because,  as  explained  in  the 
Preface,  the  writer  can  never  be  sure  at  what  {X)int  the  teacher  is  beginning  a  new 
day’s  lesson,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  the  proper  review. 

(The  Lesson  Plans  given  here  are  of  value  only  when  used  as  suggested  in  the 
March,  1935,  issue  of  The  Husiness  Hdication  Would.  As  explained  there,  italic 
tyj?e  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  matter  so  printed  is  a  verbatim  report  of  the  w'ri- 
ter’s  own  classroom  instruction.  The,se  verbatim  reports  are  included  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  very  small  amount  of  explanation  rec|uired  with  this  method  of  teaching.) 

87.  Manual  Paragraph  112.  I  Minute 

The  diphthong  u  is  written  ^ 


Unit,  cue,  cute,  acute,  tew,  view,  human. 


88.  Manual  Paragraph  112  (continued).  2I/2  Minutes 

The  diphthong  oi  is  written 


Toy,  oil,  toil,  soil,  annoy,  noise,  voice,  join. 


89.  Manual  Paragraph  112  (continued).  3  Minutes 

The  diphthong  i  is  written 


Lie,  apply,  applies,  applied,  arise,  prize,  tries,  tried,  climb,  tie,  tire,  nice,  nicely, 
nicer,  sign,  fine,  vine,  sight,  fight,  cry,  cries,  crime,  cried. 
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90.  Manual  Paragraph  112  (confinued).  M/2  Minu+es 


The  diphthong  o\v  is  written 

Ounce,  now,  cow,  scout,  mouth. 


91.  Manual  Paragraphs  114,  115,  116.  14  Minutes 


‘ — tZP  ^ 

Life,  line,  quite,  might. 

Use,  power,  wliy,  night,  find,  light,  how-out,  right-write,  while,  behind,  point- 
appoint,  thousand,  side,  wire,  kind,  inquire,  mile,  require. 

Lightly,  kindly,  rightly,  nightly. 


92.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Read  Manual  Paragraph  113;  copy  twice  Manual  Paragraphs  114,  115,  116; 
read  and  copy  at  least  once  I'undamental  Drill  Fxercise  22.  Impress  students  with 
the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 


UNIT  14 


93.  Manual  Paragraph  119.  1%  Minutes 

The  diphthong  i  followed  by  any  other  vowel  is  expressed  by  a  double  circle. 


Signs,  science,  riot,  prior,  diet,  via. 


C<^ 


94.  Manual  Paragraph  120.  I  Minute 


In  a  few  words  you  get  these  combinations. 


Piano,  mania,  serial,  create,  creation. 
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95.  Manual  Paragraph  121.  41/2  Minutes 

It  is  often  possible  to  omit  one  vowel  from  a  vowel  combination.  .Ilso,  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  express  the  diphthong  n  by  the  00  — as  it  is  often  pro¬ 

nounced. 


rciluce. 


96.  Manual  Paragraph  122.  9  Minutes 


Dollar,  object,  strange,  trust,  mail,  atlclrcss,  rcspcct-rcspcctlully-rcspcctlul,  ar- 
ran^c-arrangement,  coiisiiler-cousidcration,  opportunity,  throughout,  ailvantagc, 
})lcasc.  progress,  across,  various,  enclose,  wonder. 


97.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Read  Manual  Paragraphs  118,  119,  120,  121;  copy  twice  Manual  Paragraph  122: 
read  and  copy  at  least  once  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercise  2E  Impress  stiulents  with 
the  importance  ot  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 


UNIT  15 

98.  Manual  Paragraph  124.  9  Minutes 

Omission  of  u  and  ow: 


Sun,  fun,  funny,  summer,  run,  come,  begun,  lunch,  liunher,  town,  down, 
brown,  drown,  crown,  crush,  touch,  rush,  judge,  brush,  blush. 
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99.  Manual  Paragraph  126.  M/4  Minutes 

The  termination  sume: 


Assume,  resume,  consume,  presume,  assumption,  resumption,  consumption, 
presumption. 


100.  Manual  Paragraph  127.  5  Minutes 


riie  syllables  per  and  pro  at  the  beginning  of  words; 


(a)  Permit,  perform,  performance,  perhaps,  pursue,  persuade. 

(b)  Promote,  promotion,  profession,  promise,  proper,  approach,  provision, 
appropriate. 


101.  Manual  Paragraph  127  (continued).  3  Minutes 

The  syllable  ble  at  the  end  of  words: 


Sensible,  available,  humble,  reliable,  table,  terrible. 

{Brief  forms)  Respectable,  remarkable,  favorable,  answerable,  valuable. 


102.  Manual  Paragraph  127  (continued).  I  Minute 

“In  the  following  words  only  the  syllable  pie  is  expressed  by  p.” 

-"T 


Simple,  sample,  ample,  example. 
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103.  Manual  Paragraph  127  (continued).  41/2  Minutes 


The  syllable  -ment  at  the  end  of  words: 


I  reatinent,  amuscjnent,  excitement,  moment,  enjoyment, 

{Brief  forms)  Agreement,  apartment,  statement,  shipment,  appointment, 
employment. 


104.  Manual  Paragraph  130.  IOI/2  Minutes 


Problem,  success,  probable,  except,  stop,  accord,  person-personal,  regret-regular, 
confident-confidence,  correspond-correspondence,  excel-excellent-excellence,  organize- 
organization,  perfect-proof,  satisfy-satisfactory,  bed-bad,  cover,  serious,  direct. 


105.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Read  Manual  Paragraphs  124,  126,  127,  128,  129;  copy  twice  Manual  Paragraph 
130;  read  and  copy  at  least  once  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercises  24,  25;  read  and 
copy  at  least  once  Ciraded  Readings,  Chapter  V;  Speed  Studies,  Chapter  \\  to  be 
used  as  material  for  reading  tests  if  desired;  otherwise  it  may  be  assigned  for  read¬ 
ing  practice.  Impress  students  with  the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 


Frederick,  m.  hunter,  chancellor 

of  the  University  of  Denver  since  1928, 
has  accepted  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  institutions  ot  higher  learning.  He  as¬ 
sumes  his  new  duties  this  month. 

Dr.  Hunter  has  made  an  unusually  fine 
record  during  his  seven  years  of  service  as 
(diancellor  of  the  University  of  Denver. 
Through  his  efforts  the  enrollment  has  great¬ 
ly  increased  and  the  scholastic  standards  of 
the  university  have  been  raised. 

Dr.  David  Shaw  Duncan,  Dean  Emeritus 
FRED.  M.  HUNTER  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  succeeds  Dr. 

Hunter. 
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BOOKKEEPING  AND  THE  STUDENT 

OI«»w  the  student  regard  bo€»kkeeping? 

Mr.  Deutseh  wanted  to  know>  and  the  re¬ 
plies  to  his  questionnaire  should  prove 
interest  t«»  tea€*hers  of  the  subject 


•  ABRAHAM  DEUTSCH 

George  Washington  High  School 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

THK  aims,  outcomes,  content,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  bookkeeping  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  have  been  discussed  at 
length  by  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
teachers.  In  all  this  ferment,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  seek  further  light  in  a  diflerent 
held,  one  which  deals  with  the  reactions  of 
the  students  themselves,  their  thoughts,  de¬ 
sires,  attitudes,  and  points  of  view.  Evalua¬ 
tion  oi  such  data  may  present  difficulties,  and 
the  validity  of  any  generalizations  would 
have  to  depend  on  such  factors  as  the  number 
of  students  involved,  the  varying  levels  of 
mental  ability,  differences  in  school  environ¬ 
ment  and  teaching  personnel,  etc.  Yet,  even 
an  informal  individual  classroom  or  single 
school  survey,  conducted  on  a  modest  scale, 
can  offer  revealing  hints  and  suggestions 
that  may  serve  as  valuable  checks  and  aids. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  just  such  an  informal 
survey,  as  in  this  particular  case,  disclosed 
an  amazing  amount  of  relevant  and  revealing 
thinking  about  bookkeeping  that  may  he  of 
interest  to  all  thoughtful  students  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  this  particular  held  hut  in 
other  fields  of  education. 

I  his  present  study  was  made  in  a  large 
coeducational  and  so-called  “general”  or 
“academic”  high  school.  .\11  commercial 
work  is  “elective,”  including  bookkeeping. 
A  very  simple  cjucstionnaire  was  distributed 
to  the  students  of  about  a  dozen  and  a  half 
classes  in  the  main  building,  which  accommo¬ 
dates  students  above  the  third  term  in  school, 
the  three  lower-term  students  being  c]uartered 
in  neighboring  annexes.  No  formal  pro¬ 
cedure  was  set  for  the  distribution  of  the 
questionnaire,  which  was  given  out  with 


practically  no  comment  shortly  before  the 
midterm  examinations.  The  cjuestionnaire 
follows: 

To  THE  Student: 

Some  teachers  are  making  a  scientific  study  of 
bookkeeping  from  the  standpoint  of  the  students. 
Your  cooperation  in  filling  in  the  following  blanks 
will  be  appreciated.  Give  honest  answers. 

I  What  term  of  bookkeeping  are  you  taking 
now  ? . 

2.  Is  this  your  own  elective  or  was  it  assigned  to 

you  ? . 

3.  What  value  do  you  expect  or  hope  to  derive 

from  the  study  of  bookkeeping? . 

4.  Arc  you  deriving  any  special  benefits  from 

the  study  of  bookkeeping? . 

5.  Explain  why  you  like  or  dislike  this  subject. 


6.  Give  any  particular  reason  to  explain  why  you 

are  doing  good,  average,  or  jX)or  work . 

7.  Make  any  comments,  suggestions,  or  criticisms 
you  may  care  to  make  in  regard  to  b<K)kkeeping. 


8.  Check  Hoy  (  )  or  Girl  (  ) 

The  questionnaire  definitely  aimed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  students  to  answer  freely  and 
frankly.  The  answers,  which  required  hut 
a  few  minutes  in  most  cases,  were  com- 
mendahly  ingenuous,  and  the  nature  of  the 
comments  generally  makes  their  perusal  very 
worth  while.  In  some  cases  the  meagerness 
of  the  answers,  or  the  entire  lack  of  reaction, 
may  have  significance.  A  splendid  insight  is 
also  afTorded  into  certain  phases  of  adolescent 
psychology. 

Classifications  of  reactions  were  not  made 
according  to  predetermined  bases  hut  rather 
in  classifications  suggested  by  the  answers 
themselves.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
develop  generalities  or  to  indicate  percentages 
with  mathematical  precision,  because,  for  one 
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reason,  410  cases  in  but  part  o(  one  school 
arc  far  too  few.  Instead,  simple  tabular 
summaries  and  outstanding  or  significant 
quotations  arc  here  presented.  Irrelevant  an¬ 
swers  were  few,  but  there  was  some  ten¬ 
dency  toward  re[Ktition  which  centered 
largely  around  the  idea  of  interest  or  prac¬ 
tical  use.  A  small  number  of  unclassified 
comments,  because  of  their  scattered  nature, 
were  omitted  from  the  tabulations. 

These  students  ranged  from  the  fourth 
through  the  eighth,  or  senior,  section.  Notice 
that  there  is  a  good  representation  among 


For  use  in  my  own  business  store  ot 

my  own  .  12  2 

F’ersonal  benefit  .  .  insight  into  business  I 

practical  knowledge  .  background  a 

learn  about  business  ...  talk  more 

intelligently  to  business  people .  13  M  l 

None  .  10  15 

2-year  group  to  fill  in  my  program .  4  5  i 

The  following  selected  answers  were  given 
by  boys  and  are  arranged  by  grade,  beginning 
with  the  first: 

You  have  to  have  a  knowleilge  of  bmikkecping  I 
to  get  anywhere.  I 


CI.ASSIKIC.VnON  OF  THE  STF DENTS 


Term  of  bookkeeping. .  . 

I 

ii 

HI 

IV 

\ 

Sex  (M,  boys;  F,  girls).  . 

F  M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Elective  or  non -elective. .  E 

N 

E 

1 

N  E  1  N 

E 

N 

E 

N 

E 

N 

E  1  N 

1 

E 

E 

Number  of  papers . 

36 

15 

25 

1 

9  32'  6 

i 

56 

5 

56 

7 

81 

7 

19 

4 

32  :  9 

i 

9 

2 

Total . 

85 

99 

151 

64 

11 

Total  for  boys,  1H4;  total  for  girls,  226. 


those  for  whom  bookkeeping  was  “elected.” 
There  was  but  one  fifth-term  lxx)kkeeping 
class  and  none  above  the  fifth  term. 

ANSWER  TO  QUES'llON  3 
What  value  do  you  expect  or  hojie  to  derive  from 

the  study  of  bookkeeping.^ . 

Answers  Boys  Girls 

Hope  to  get  a  job  as  a  bookkeeper  in 
case  1  do  not  go  to  college  .  know 
enough  to  get  a  job  plan  to  be  a 
botjkkeeiier  in  case  1  fail  elsewhere 
learn  enough  to  be  a  biKikkeeper  ... 
in  case  I  am  called  on  to  do  btxikkeeping 
.  .  .  get  ahead  through  iKxikkeeping 
might  come  in  handy  .  .  help  use  in 
later  life...  help  me  get  a  job... 

groundwork  for  office . use  as 

secretary  for  advancement  .  start  in 
business  .  preparedness  .  use  in  busi¬ 
ness  ...  position  requiring  use  of  lxx)k- 

keeping . 100  179 

No  answer  .  9  1 

Plan  to  be  an  accountant  a  C.P.A .  22  3 

For  use  in  my  father’s  business .  4  3 


1  do  not  expect  to  becotiie  a  public  accountant  or 
a  b(X)kkceper,  but  1  am  getting  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  business. 

1  hojx.'  sufficiently  to  understand  the  making  and 
reading  of  brxiks  in  order  that  I  may  aid  myself 
during  my  college  life  in  obtaining  my  tuition. 
Bookkeei>ing  will  probably  help  one  who  is  to 
study  law  in  understanding  a  firm’s  books.  [ 

Perhaps  use  it  in  actual  business  office  work,  or  [ 
it  occurs  to  me  as  being  a  very  useful  study  to  j 
know  for  one’s  own  jxrrsonal  satisfaction.  We  all  ’ 
keep  accounts  sometime  or  other. 

All  of  us  can’t  be  drxtors,  architects,  etc.  Sooner  | 
or  later  we  must  turn  to  a  business,  and  txxikkeeping  jj 
gives  you  all  the  fundamentals  of  a  business.  y 

(lirls  offered  the  following:  | 

I  do  not  expect  to  go  into  business  when  1  , 
graduate,  but  if  1  need  to,  I  am  sure  1  could  do 
b(X)kkceping. 

1  intend  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  securing  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  secretary.  Stored  knowledge  often  comes  in 
handy.  1 

1  would  rather  take  commercial  subjects  than 
general,  but  1  have  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
IxxrkkeejX'r.  | 
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It  may  be  useful  some  day,  as  I  am  not  decided 
as  to  what  I  will  do  in  the  future. 

Many  times  in  business,  even  if  you  are  not  a 
bookkeeper,  a  knowledge  of  Ixjokkecping  is  an 
asset. 

1  intend  being  a  dancer — if  not,  well,  then  a 
bookkeeper. 

I  expect  to  be  a  nurse.  I  really  don’t  know  what 
good  it  is  going  to  be  to  me. 

.\id  me  in  being  more  valuable  to  my  employer 
in  the  business  world,  as  I  am  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

I  did  intend  to  become  a  Ivxikkeeper,  but  my 
viewjHiint  changed  to  other  subjects  that  interested 
me  more. 

In  some  offices  bcKikkeeping  is  required,  or  it  is 
helpful.  You  can  demand  a  higher  salary  if  you 
know  b<K)kkecping. 

ANSWERS  lO  QUESTION  -1 

.\re  you  deriving  any  special  benefits  from  the 


study  of  bookkeeping? 

Answers  Boys  Girls 

Yes  .  36  30 

No  .  18  26 

Little  in  a  way  .  some  .  not  much  4  4 

Not  yet  too  early...  not  taking  long 

enough  only  for  a  year .  4  4 

Don’t  know  .  4  2 

No  answer  .  16  22 

Substantial  repetition  of  first  answer  group 
in  Table  11  (emphasis  on  use) .  21  27 


Understanding  of  business  .  .  how  recoriled 
talk  more  intelligently  with  busi¬ 
ness  people  learn  how  business  oper¬ 
ates  processes.  .  .  functions  of  busi¬ 
ness  principles  .  problems  of  busi¬ 
ness  .  29  30 

Develops  the  mind  trains  you  to  think 
clearly  .  makes  you  think  ...  solves 
problems  keeps  you  alert  .  speeds 
thinking  teaches  us  to  reason ....  to 
think  and  act  quickly  .  .  sharpens  our 

wits  .  11  22 

Improves  arithmetic ...  training  in  arithme¬ 
tic  learn  to  figure  better  .  .  keener 
sense  of  figures  makes  me  more  accu¬ 
rate  improves  calculations  .  15  23 

Handwriting  improved  .  .  makes  me  accu¬ 
rate  ...  neatness  care  in  work  .  8  21 

Keep  accounts  .  budgets  .  .  keep  track  of 

income  and  expense  .  3  6 

Knowledge  of  subject  .  .  learning  book¬ 
keeping  .  5  15 

The  following  selected  comments  were 
taken  from  boys’  papers: 

First,  I  am  learning  that  neatness  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  bookkeeping. 

It  shows  me  how  much  arithmetic  1  have  for¬ 
gotten,  and  it  has  made  me  more  accurate  in  add¬ 
ing  and  subtracting. 

I’ve  learned  a  lot,  not  only  in  bixikkeeping. 


Don’t  think  so.  As  yet  no  sign  of  any  special 
benefit  outside  of  a  knowledge  of  a  common  form 
of  account  keeping  in  business. 

Yes,  for  my  own  use.  I  help  my  father  and  on 
.Saturdays,  when  his  bookkeeper  has  little  things 
for  me  to  do. 

My  penmanship  has  improved  and  my  work  is 
neater.  Otherwise,  no  special  benefits. 

Oives  me  a  better  knowledge  of  adding.  As  I 
work  in  a  grocery  store  after  schcHil,  adding  practice 
comes  in  handy. 

Helping  me  to  think  in  a  businesslike  way.  Am 
just  beginning  to  realize  what  hardships  a  business 
can  be. 

Learn  how  big  business  corporations  can  judge 
their  profits  or  losses  and  how  they  can  put  their 
finger  on  the  sixjt  which  is  responsible  for  these 
profits  and  losses. 

Not  much,  because  the  things  they  teach  in  high 
sch<M)l  in  two  years  you  can  learn  in  college  in  less 
than  half  a  term.  .  .  . 

(Jirls  made  the  following  comments: 

Sharpens  my  wits.  You  must  be  on  the  alert 
for  mistakes  all  the  time,  as  a  little  slip  may  cause 
lots  of  trouble. 

Learn  alxiut  business  and  understand  why  cer¬ 
tain  business  transactions  are  made  and  the  benefit 
and  disadvantages  which  may  result. 

Not  exactly  a  special  benefit  to  be  able  to  keep 
accurate  accounts  and  to  be  able  to  add,  subtract, 
and  multiply,  and  to  discount  notes  or  to  be  able 
to  know  how  to  draw  interest  on  a  note,  as  we  are 
now  doing. 

In  the  first  term  1  really  did  not  give  much 
thought  to  bookkeeping,  because  I  didn’t  think  I 
would  use  it  in  later  life;  but  now  that  I  have 
given  it  more  serious  thought,  I  find  it  is  one  of 
the  more  imixirtant  subjects. 

Hcl|>ing  me  overcome  my  bad  habit  of  careless¬ 
ness. 

Learning  how  to  be  neat  and  to  think  for  the 
first  time. 

Teaches  you  to  think  things  out  and  not  go  along 
pretending  you  know  something  when  you  know  it 
isn’t  so. 

Not  anything  I  can  think  of.  Of  course,  it  en- 
abh-s  me  to  budget  my  own  finances,  which  anyone 
might  tlo  without  bixikkeeping.  It  does,  however, 
show  me  how  much  more  complicated  business  is. 

Not  right  now,  as  1  have  deculcd  to  study  die¬ 
tetics. 

ANSWERS  lO  QUESTION  5 

Explain  why  you  like  or  dislike  this  subject? 


Answers  Boys  Gtrls 

No  answer  .  12  11 

Neutral  neither  like  nor  dislike .  9  6 

Interesting  am  interested  interesting 
in  parts  i.sn’t  dry  .  very  or 
slightly  interesting  not  bad  .  fasci¬ 
nating  favorite  subject  not  l)oring 

not  disagreeable .  61  92 
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im 

Not  hard  simple  .  easy  .  not  too 

Never  intend  to  be  indoors  to  be  a  bookkeeper, 

difficult.  .  .  never  have  to  worry.  .  .  don’t 

and  I  don’t  like  IxMikkeeping.  o 

have  to  study  understand  well  . 

Enjoy  it  because  it  is  like  a  game  which  must 

surer  of  passing  not  complicatctl 

balance  or  the  game  is  lost.  {( 

comes  easy .  .  easy  to  fjrasp  >{et  alon^ 

Keeps  me  more  busy  than  any  other  subject.  1 

no  trouble  with  home  work 

don’t  like  a  lot  of  b(H)kkecping,  but  it  is  interesting. 

understand  it  know  how  to  do  it 

It  is  the  most  practical  subject  taught  in  the 

\ 

do  well  ..  .get  marks  .  .  don’t 

schcKil.  If  the  school  shoulil  suddenly  close  for 

1  , 

tlislikc  ..  .would  like  it  if  1  undcrst(MKl 

some  reason,  I  woufil  be  qualified  to  become  a  ‘ 

it  . 

31 

35 

clerk. 

Knjoy  the  work  enjoy  makinji  entries 

Interesting  because  1  have  planned  to  become  a 

....  doing  seti  keeps  me  busy .... 

bookkeeper.  1  make  it  my  <iuty  to  have  to  like  it. 

like  to  keep  lxH)ks  like  to  write  . 

It  is  so  matter-of-fact.  There  is  nothing  original 

enjoy  using  a  pen  . 

8 

19 

or  new  to  finik  forwaril  to.  1  am  franklv  disap- 

Like  it  because  it  is  useful  a  benefit 

jxiinted  in  the  subject. 

helpful  in  business  helps  me  to 

It  is  interesting  and  a  great  contrast  to  other 

understand  business  .  will  enable  me  to 

subjects;  not  so  difficult. 

make  a  living  fall  back  on  prac- 

I  tlislikc  it  because  it  takes  up  the  time  of  other 

tical ....  shows  how  to  keep  records  .  . 

subjects  which  1  need  to  grailuatc  this  term. 

I  like  business  like  problems  of  busi- 

It  gives  the  average  person  a  certain  amount  of 

Ji 

ness  .1  like  oflice  work . 

•H 

37 

resjHinsibility  that  the  books  must  balance.  I 

i' 

No  home  work  not  much  home  work 

Requires  plain  common  sense  and  a  lair  knowledge 

not  much  stiulv  . 

3 

1 

of  arithmetic  and  gives  me  a  chance  to  use  nn 

1  like  the  methotl  of  teaching  teacher  is 

heatl.  It  is  not  a  jilain  memory  subject  but  requires 

helpful  ...  makes  us  understand  . 

6 

10 

a  certain  amount  of  reasoning  power. 

1  like  arithmetic  .  .  .  always  liked  arithmetic 

One  of  the  few,  jiractical,  useful  studies  of  our 

.  .  .  helpful  in  arithmetic . 

■i 

11) 

present  curriculum. 

Logical  .  .  .  not  memori/.eil  .  .  .  like  to  work 

The  fundamentals  are  dull,  onlv  in  spots  is  it  in- 

out  complicateii  proiilems  .  .  .  like  to  puz- 

teresting. 

zlc  out  difficult  entries  .  .  .  can  use  your 

Interesting  to  work  with  when  \<>u  have  no  mis- 

head  technical  perfection  can  use 

takes. 

your  brains  .  common  sense  a  rea- 

Dislike  the  mechanical  part,  addition,  getting  dis-  ; 

son  for  doing  everything  .  everything 

counts.  I  like  the  practical  applications  of  the  j 

must  be  proved  .  helped  me  concen- 

subject.  1 

trate  better  kceiis  me  alert  .  learn 

If  you  put  your  mind  to  it.  it  is  interesting. 

to  check  up  elsewhere  .  makes  me  ac- 

I  don’t  dislike  it.  ^’ou  have  a  time  getting  your  * 

curate.  .  .  overcoming  carelessness . 

10 

21 

entries  together,  but  it  the  statements  balance  at  the 

I  just  like  it  alwavs  liked  it 

3 

3 

end  vou  know  you  didn’t  work  in  vain. 

i 

A  contrast  to  other  subjects  ilifTcrent  .  . 

3 

5 

Dry  and  boring,  although  the  teacher  tries  to 

1 

Requires  neatness  .  sense  of  neatness 

liven  things  up. 

1  need  it.  ..  neat  handwriting  . 

1 

3 

Always  disliked  working  with  figures.  1  lariler  to 

Dry  .  can’t  be  interested  .  .  not  inter- 

get  things  right.  If  one  small  mistake  is  made,  a 

esting  enough  boring  . 

3 

r. 

whole  set  is  wrong. 

-j 

Hard...  some  parts  complicated  diffi- 

It  is  logical  and  therefore  easier  for  me  than  some 

cult  .1  get  mixed  up  easilv . 

3 

9 

other  subjects.  •  .  . 

I  just  dislike  it  . 

1 

3 

Poor  teaching  .  fxior  teacher  . 

2 

5 

Girls  made  the  following  comments; 

Monotonous  .  .  minor  details  .  .  each  dav 

I  like  it  because  everything  can  and  must  be 

the  same ....  set  after  set  .  mattcr-of- 

|>rovcd. 

: 

fact  .  nothing  original  or  new  to  look 

1  like  the  teacher  better  than  the  b(M>kkeeping. 

forward  to  .  (lisapjviinted  niechani- 

It  is  interesting  to  make  entries  and  close  ac- 

cal  . 

/ 

10 

counts. 

Do  not  want  it  no  other  choice  rather 

Not  interested  in  arithmetic.  May  be  interesting 

= 

take  another  subject  . 

3 

2 

to  others  who  intend  to  use  it  in  the  business  world. 

- 

Enjoy  it  not  as  a  favorite  subject  but  because  most 

Boys  made  the  following  selected 

com- 

t)f  it  is  using  your  own  common  sense. 

ments; 

Too  much  to  know.  If  the  teachers  would  only 

I  like  it  because  it  seems  advanced  and  grown  up. 

teach  one  w’ay.  Later,  we  have  to  learn  the  same 

Fairly  easy  and  simple  to  grasp  and  gives 

you  a 

thing  in  a  different  way. 

chance  to  understand  how  to  keep  track  of  a 

busi- 

Doesn’t  seem  to  make  me  think  of  scIukiI.  Makes 

ness. 

me  think  that  I  am  now  managing  a  business. 

You  can  use  your  brain  and  common 

>ense. 

Not  my  favorite,  but  I  don’t  dislike  it.  It  has 

I  like  anything  to  do  with  figures. 

helped  me  to  be  accurate  and  aids  me  in  trying  to 

No  choice  but  to  like  it. 

do  my  other  subjects  in  a  tidier  way. 
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I  dislike  it  because  bookkeeping  is  a  subject  where 
one  must  be  very  accurate. 

When  you  have  to  hunt  for  the  account  back  and 
forth,  it  becomes  boring. 

Altliough  diflicult  at  times,  I  don’t  mind  working 
har<l  because  I  like  it. 

because  it  is  logical  and  I  am  able  to  figure  out 
instead  of  memorizing. 

1  like  to  try  ami  puzzle  out  those  diflicult  entries. 

I  am  fond  of  anything  concerning  mathematics. 


Uninteresting.  Just  a  matter  of  memorizing  every¬ 
thing  you  learn. 

For  lack  of  space,  the  summaries  for  Ques¬ 
tions  6  and  7  have  been  omitted.  Much 
space  has  already  been  taken  up  with  a  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  thoughts  of  some  students 
of  bookkeeping,  which  is  the  expressed  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article. 

Interesting  problems  for  further  analysis 
are  definitely  indicated. 


COMMERCIAL  STUDENT  CLUBS 

^loptember  is  with  iin  attain  and  Ntndent 
4*lnbN  are  preparing  for  an  ac*tive  year 


•  Edifed  by  DORA  H.  PITTS 

Western  High  School, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

SEPTHMBHR!  The  month  of  begin¬ 
nings  for  school  clubs,  when  pupils 
with  bright  smiles  on  browned  or 
freckled  faces  meet  in  joyful  fellowship  and 
talk  in  happy  voices  about  their  wonderful 
adventures  in  the  vacation  just  past.  And 
how  wistfully  we  sponsors  wish  that  all 
their  days  may  he  as  golden. 

Hut  September  is  not  merely  a  hackward¬ 
looking  month,  it  is  also  one  which  laces  the 
new  school  year  with  all  its  glorious  op- 
prtunitics  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain  which  will  surely  he  lilted  by  the 
ancient  scene-shilter,  Time!  We  shall  all 
he  actors  in  this  play,  and  it  will  he  well  if 
wc  are  prepared  to  take  our  part. 

Why  not  have  our  first  meeting  dedica¬ 
ted  to  Janus,  the  two-laced,  the  first  part 
given  over  to  members  who  have  spent  their 
Vacation  in  an  unusual  way  or  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  place.'  A  roll-call,  perhaps,  responded 
to  by  each  menihcr  with  a  sentence  setting 
forth  some  exciting  or  humorous  experience 
during  the  summertime.  And  then  a  few 
bright  talks  by  the  officers  of  the  club,  set¬ 
ting  forth  their  goals  lor  the  year — the  kind 
of  programs  they  hope  to  arrange,  the  scope 
of  the  outside  activities,  the  influence  of  the 


club  members  upon  the  morale  of  the  school, 
the  aid  which  they  hope  to  lend  new  pupils. 
In  order  to  attain  all  their  ideals,  they  will 
appeal  to  the  members  to  contribute  their 
talents  whenever  called  upon  and  to  enlist 
new  members  in  the  club. 

Ways  and  means  for  increasing  the  mem¬ 
bership  may  he  discussed  and  names  of 
prospective  members  handed  in  for  a  written 
invitation  from  the  secretary  to  the  October 
meeting,  which  should  he  especially  attract¬ 
ive  with  initiation  ceremonies.  The  commit¬ 
tees  for  this  meeting  may  he  appointed  at  the 
September  session. 

Loyalty  to  the  school,  fellowship,  and  the 
opportunity  to  assist  others  are  the  motive 
forces  which  build  up  any  club,  and  any¬ 
thing  which  fosters  these  will  aid  in  cement¬ 
ing  the  tics  which  hind  the  members  to  their 
club.  The  means  may  he  music,  a  jday,  a 
lecture,  a  demonstration,  a  party  of  games, 
or  outdoor  sports,  hut  every  meeting  should 
he  planned  with  the  thought  of  increasing  in 
the  members  their  loyalty,  good  will,  and 
service. 

Will  you  not,  as  sponsors,  write  us  about 
your  first  meeting,  telling  us  just  what  par¬ 
ticular  jToint  you  stressed.^ 
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THE  IDEA  exchange: 

I  1 
( 

Tho  €*ho4*k«‘rb«»arfl  «»uf  the 

Nioro  and  inl»  Iht*  idaMNrtiom.  a€H*or€ling  to 
Ihi^  4‘ditar.  and  €*hariN  and  a  book- 

kiM^pin^  ri'viow  int4‘r«*»«f  hor  al»i4»  thiN  month 


•  Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

HAV'E  you  ever  played  checkers  with 
your  typing  students?  The  game, 
which  we  play  as  descrilied  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  is  very  popular  with 
my  typing  classes. 

On  Monday  morning  I  give  a  one-minute 
test  to  a  group  of  thirty-two  Hrst-year  typing 
students.  The  tw'o  girls  scoring  the  highest 
are  given  charge  of  the  “checkerhoartl”  for 
the  week.  The  other  thirty  pupils  in  the 
class  constitute  the  checkerlward. 

Scorer  Numlx*r  One  represents  the  “red 
men”  and  Scorer  Number  Two,  the  “black 
men.”  From  a  list  of  short  alphalxtic  sen¬ 
tences,  which  I  hold,  Scorer  Number  One  se¬ 
lects  three  sentences  which  she  writes  on  the 
blackboard,  while  Scorer  Number  Tw^o  calls 
out  the  names  of  fit  teen  students  to  represent 
the  “black  men.”  When  the  sentences  have 
Ixen  written  on  the  hoard,  Scorer  Number 
One  takes  the  remaining  fifteen  pupils  for 
the  “red  men”  and  the  game  is  on. 

The  timer  is  set  for  thirty  seconds  and  the 
red  men  Ixgin  the  game.  They  are  required 
to  write  the  first  sentence  twice.  If  the  fifteen 
girls  write  the  assignment  w'ithout  an  error, 
they  win  tw'o  points  for  the  player  and  pro¬ 
ceed  w’ith  the  next  sentence.  If,  however, 
there  is  one  error  among  them,  they  give  the 
black  men  a  chance  to  play  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  If  the  black  men  write  with¬ 
out  an  error,  the  “move”  is  theirs  and  they 
win.  But  if  there  are  errors  on  both  sides, 
the  side  with  the  least  number  of  errors  wMns 
one  point.  The  game  continues  like  this 
until  the  three  sentences  have  been  completed 
twice  by  each  side.  Then  the  entire  group, 
including  the  scorers,  write  the  three  sen¬ 
tences  in  one  minute.  Papers  are  collected 


and  corrected  by  the  scorers.  Whichever  side 
w'rites  the  assignment  without  error,  wins  a 
“crown”  tor  their  player.  A  crown  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  points. 

The  entire  game  lasts  ten  minutes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  time  for  correcting  papers  and  scor¬ 


ing.  The  winning  side  {X)sts  the  score  on  the 
blackboard  under  the  checkerlward,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  T  hen  the  class,  alert  and 
interested,  begins  the  regular  assignment  for 
the  day’s  work. 

The  game  has  worked  marvels  in  my 
classes.  We  have  been  able  to  increase  our 
speed  and  accuracy  wdth  much  enjoyment. 
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NIy  beginners  say  that  it  is  all  clue  to  the 
checkerhoartl  game  that  they  have  come  out 
victorious  in  our  monthly  contests  with  a 
neighboring  high  school. — Sister  Mary  Ala- 
coque,  R.S.M.,  St.  Xavier's  Aeadertjy,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island. 

Two  Interesting  Progress  Charts 

III.W’K  tound  the  two  charts  described  in 
the  following  paragraphs  especially  help¬ 
ful  in  raising  the  standard  ol  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  my  typing  classes. 

The  first  chart  is  made  by  ruling  half¬ 
inch  scjuares  on  a  large  card,  leaving  suffi¬ 
cient  space  at  the  left  tor  listing  the  pupils’ 
names.  1  he  numher  oi  words  a  minute  is 
placed  in  the  top  row  ot  spaces.  Cxilored 
thumb  tacks,  inserted  in  the  proper  space  on 
a  line  with  the  student's  name,  denotes  his 


or  her 

progress. 

.\n 

ortlinary  brass 

tack 

,  imlicating 

fitty 

words 

a  minute  or 

over. 

is  placed  in 

the 

square 

headed  by  the 

numher  ot  words  ; 

ictu- 

ally  ty 

ped;  silver  iml 

licates 

a  perfect  pi 

iper; 

green. 

forty  to  titty  w 

ords; 

yellow,  any  num- 

t  her  up  to  lorty,  black  indicates  more  than  five 
'  errors  regardless  of  the  number  of  words 
^  typed;  red  (danger)  indicates  the  lowest 
paper  in  the  class. 

The  second  chart,  which  we  call  the  C'om- 
inerci  il  1  Till  ot  I'ame,  is  made  from  a  sheet 
:  ot  cardboard  24  by  46.  Stars,  scattered  over 
the  stir! ace,  visualize  the  progress  made  by 
I  the  students.  T  hese  stars  measure  five  inches 
from  [loint  to  point  and  the  center  of  each 
one  is  cut  out  to  form  a  circle  measuring 
ahout  one  and  a  half  inches. 

A  red  star,  tnade  from  ordinary  drawing 
pa[)er,  indicates  a  speed  of  twenty  words  a 
minute  in  the  first  year  and  thirty-five  words 
a  minute  in  the  second  year.  T'he  silver  and 
gold  stars,  which  arc  made  from  decorative 
wrapping  paper,  indicate  a  speed  of  twenty- 
five  words  in  the  first  year  and  forty  words 
in  the  second  year,  and  a  speed  of  thirty  or 
more  words  in  the  first  year  anti  fifty  or 
more  in  the  second  year,  respectively. 

TTie  red  stars  are  plain,  hut  on  the  hack 
ot  the  silver  stars  is  pastetl  a  circular  red 
haiul  u  ith  the  edge  extciuling  beyond  the  rim 
ot  the  open  center  of  the  star.  This  shows 


that  the  pupil  has  also  obtained  the  retl  star. 
Similarly,  two  hands — one  red  and  one  sil¬ 
ver — are  pasted  on  the  hack  of  the  gold  star 
to  show  that  the  student  has  obtained  both 
the  red  and  the  silver  stars.  To  identify  the 
stars,  small  photographs  or  snapshots  arc- 
pasted  in  the  open  center. 

I  use  the  same  chart  for  the  two  classes 
as  there  seems  to  he  an  additional  incentive 
in  that  arrangement. — Sister  M.  Anacleta, 
().  S.  F.,  St.  Clement  Commercial  High 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A  Pracfical  Application 

AT'  one  of  our  weekly  assemblies,  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  presented  the  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  material  on  the  stand¬ 
ards  which  T  he  Metropolitan  Lite  Insurance 
C'ompany  sets  tor  its  employees,  as  described 
in  the  articles  by  Herbert  L.  Rhoades.  These 
articles,  under  the  title  “How  Business  De¬ 
velops  Kxpert  Performance  in  the  Secretarial 
and  Clerical  Occupations,"  appearetl  in  the 
October  ami  .\ovemher,  1944,  issues  of  Tm. 
Bi  siNHss  Kni'CA'i  ION  World. 

In  carrying  through  the  program,  one  ot 
the  pupils  gave  a  demonstration  of  typing 
at  one  hundred  standard  lines  an  hour  and 
followed  this  with  a  speed  test  at  her  normal 
rate  of  sixty  words  a  minute.  Another  pupil 
gave  a  hlackhoartl  demonstration  of  taking 
dictation  at  from  eighty  to  ninety  words  a 
minute,  afterwards  transcribing  the  notes  at 
the  rate  ot  one  hundred  standard  lines  an 
hour.  .\  general  intelligence  test  was  given 
to  one  ot  the  seniors,  and  six  tests  illustrating 
the  simple  processes  of  arithmetic  were 
worked  out  at  the  blackboard. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Rhoades'  articles  were 
read  aloud  to  emphasize  the  significance  of 
the  various  demonstrations. — Dorothy  M. 
Guild,  Woodbury  High  School,  Salem,  New 
Hampshire. 

A  Progression  Chart 

The  Progression  (Tiart  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  has  proved  a  very 
satisfactory  way  ot  showing  the  students  in 
my  second  year  shorthand  ami  typing  classes 
their  standing  in  class,  what  work  has  been 
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turned  in,  and  in  what  work  they  are  de¬ 
linquent.  As  I  have  the  same  students  tor 
both  shorthand  and  typing,  I  have  been  able 
to  use  a  combined  chart. 

'I'he  columns  from  lett  to  right  are  useil  as 
follows: 

The  names  ot  the  students  are  listed  alpha- 
Ixrtically  according  to  the  class  periods.  This 
column  is  rejKated  in  the  center  and  again 
at  the  right  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
chart. 

The  first  column  is  used  to  record  the 
transcription,  with  per  cent  accuracy  or 
better,  of  hve-minute  dictations  at  60,  70,  80, 
90  and  100  words  a  minute. 

The  second  column  is  used  as  the  student 
passes,  with  a  grade  of  95  per  cent  or  better, 
the  firegg  Transcription  I'ests  at  60,  80,  100 
and  120  words  a  minute. 


d'he  third  column  is  used  when  the  student 
has  earned  the  ().  Ci.  .\.  Certificate. 

Following  the  second  listing  of  the  names, 
lines  are  drawn  and  the  columns  are  num¬ 
bered  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
recjuired  typing  budgets.  .\s  these  huilgets 
are  handed  in  and  accepted  they  arc  marked 
otT  in  the  proper  columns. 


The  columns  in  the  next  group  arc  used  to  I 
record  the  highest  speed  in  typing  attained! 
on  timed  tests.  .\  diagonal  stroke  upward "p 
from  lett  to  right  is  used  to  indicate  a  five-g^ 
minute  test;  a  halt  stroke  ilownward  from  I 
left  to  right,  a  ten-minute  test,  and  this  stroke,  I 
completed,  a  htteen-minutc  test.  The  sjieed  ■ 
columns  begin  at  28  words  a  minute  and 
progress  by  threes  to  70  words  a  minute.  No 
tests  arc  marked  on  the  chart  unless  the  stu¬ 
dent  meets  the  following  accuracy  require¬ 
ments;  ^ 

5  minutes  with  not  more  than  two  errors 
10  minutes  with  not  more  than  four  errors 
IS  minutes  with  not  more  than  five  errors 
d'he  heavy  lines  indicate  the  required  speed 
tor  passing  the  course  on  a  fifteen-minute 
test.  ^ 

d'he  final  single  column  is  used  to  indicate  i 
whether  or  not  the  student  is  eligible  for  his  i  f 
credit  and  has  met  all  the  requirements  of 
the  course. — Lawrence  A.  JenJ{ins,  Morris-  ‘ 
town  [New  Jersey)  High  School. 

A  Bookkeeping  Review 

TO  counterbalance  the  monotony  so  often 
present  in  a  traditional  form  of  review,  I 
have  devised  the  following  card  system: 

On  a  number  of  5  by  3  cards,  1  have  tyjted 
the  various  fundamentals  and  principles  of 
lxK)kkeeping.  hach  card  Ix'ars  a  statement 
which  the  student  is  required  to  illustrate  and 
fully  explain. 

.\t  the  time  the  test  is  administered,  the 
cards  are  distributed  among  the  pupils.  If 
necessary,  a  pupil  must  go  to  the  blackboard 
to  illustrate  the  work  as  he  explains  the  prin¬ 
ciple  covered  by  the  question  or  questions  on 
his  card. — Alma  /.  L’Hommedieu,  Teachers 
College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  three-year  subscription  to 
the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose 
contribution  is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and 

preferably  illustrated. 
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Supplementary  materials 

n' 

■’  Teachers  vitalize  their  classroom  activities  and  amplify  and  enrich  the  textual 

information  by  collecting  current  material  in  the  form  of  descriptive  bulletins, 
maps,  pictures,  exhibits,  posters,  and  other  tangible  aids.  The  following  source 
°  list  has  been  prepared  to  help  teachers  in  obtaining  these  supplementary  mate- 

'■  rials.  The  first  installment  was  published  in  the  October,  1934,  number. 

■■ 

I'  •  Compiled  by  S.  JOSEPH  DE  BRUM 

Sequoia  Union  High  School 
Redwood  City,  California 


J  I  Business  Economics 

.Hr  Muil  Map.  Chief  Information  Service,  Post 
Otiice  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  21-  by 
^  29-inch  air-mail  map  showing  domestic  routes  and 
S  foreign  mail  routes  from  the  United  States, 
if  Consumer  and  junior  Business  Training  Class  Ma¬ 
terial.  Department  of  Research,  Household  Finance 
Corporation,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  following  publications  are  free: 

1.  “When  Should  a  Family  Borrow?”  5  pages. 

2.  ‘‘Family  Food  Cost  Calculator.” 

3.  ‘‘Marrying  on  a  Small  Income.”  This  book¬ 
let  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  business 
management  of  the  new  partnership.  It  shows 

I  how  to  calculate  what  it  will  cost  to  set  up 

housekeeping  and  what  equipment  is  needed, 
j  Will  be  of  special  interest  to  students  who 

.  arc  planning  their  matrimonial  futures.  18 

‘  pages. 

1  -1.  “Stretching  the  Dollar.”  This  is  a  unique 

J  budget  calculator,  showing  how  to  make  a 

simple  spending  plan  for  the  whole  year. 
20  pages. 

The  following  193T  series  of  Better  Buymanship 
^  Hulletins  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  3-ccnt  stamp 
i  for  each  bulletin  ordered,  or  30  cents  in  stamps  for 
the  set  of  twelve.  These  bulletins  arc  shoppers’ 
guides  to  real  bargains.  They  bring  together  from 
reliable  sources  complete  and  impartial  information 
valuable  to  the  consumer.  Fach  number  presents 
facts  about  how  to  buy  certain  commodities  as 
follows: 

1.  Poultry,  Fggs,  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

2.  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Blankets,  Table 
I.inen,  Bath  Towels. 

3.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

•1.  Shoes  and  Silk  Stockings. 

Silk,  Rayon,  and  Other  Synthetic  Fibers. 
Meats. 

7.  Kitchen  Utensils. 

8.  Furs. 

9.  Wool  Clothing. 

10.  Floor  Coverings. 

1 1 .  Dairy  Products. 

12.  Cosmetics. 


The  new  1935  series  will  be  mailed  quarterly. 

T  he  four  numbers  will  be  mailed  to  you  as  they 
arc  published  for  only  lU  cents  in  stamps  for  the 
year’s  scries. 

Commodity  Kenew.  ).  S.  Bache  and  Qmipany, 
■12  Broadway,  New  York.  Monthly  bulletin.  Com¬ 
modity  Reriew.  (lives  market  quotations  and  other 
information  on  basic  commiHlitics.  (Perhaps  too 
technical  for  classes  other  than  economics  and  in¬ 
vestments.) 

Consumer  F.dtuation  Display.  .An  exhibit  con¬ 
sisting  of  approximately  twelve  or  fourteen  cards, 
18  by  36  inches,  and  smaller  cards,  about  18  by  18 
inches,  to  which  are  attached  specimens  of  different 
focnl,  cosmetic,  and  drug  ponlucts.  When  packed 
for  shipment,  this  exhibit  weighs  around  120  pounds. 
This  exhibit  is  lent  free  of  charge,  except  costs  of 
delivery,  upon  application  from  the  Food  and  Drug 
.Administration  Stations.  For  further  information 
concerning  this  consumer  exhibit,  write  to  following 
stations: 

1.  New  Post  OlTicc  Building,  .Atlanta,  (la. 

2.  U.  S.  .Appraisers  Stores,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  U.  S.  .\p[iraisers  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

T.  l-'ederal  Buihling,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

5.  201  Varick  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

6.  New  Customhouse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7.  New  Post  (Tflicc  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

8.  Covernment  Building.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

9.  Federal  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

10.  l-'ederal  Otfice  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

11.  U.  S.  Customhouse,  New  Orleans,  La. 

12.  Old  Customhouse,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1 3.  New  (aistomhouse,  Denver,  Colo. 

H.  1236  Palmetto  Street,  Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

15.  U.  S.  .Appraisers  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

If),  l-’ederal  OHicc  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Country’s  Plight — What  Can  Be  Done  About  It? 
.\n  interesting  exiK)sition  of  what  former  President 
1  looser  has  characterized  as  “the  greatest  crisis  the 
world  has  ever  known.”  Write  to  Circulation  De¬ 
partment,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Lf)uis,  Mo. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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I 


A  tr«‘alnioni  af  a  pi<*tur4‘ 

noi%'pr  cl<‘plhK  4»f  lh«‘  ph4»i»;£raphcr*N  aril 


THK  cover  ot  this  magazine  is  a  bas-relief 
photograph,  the  first  ever  published  on  a 
cover  of  a  magazine  and  purely  a  photo¬ 
graphic  effect  discovered  through  ex{x?rimen- 
tation  in  all  forms  of  photographic  tricks  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  medium  of  sensitized  ma¬ 
terials.  Let  a  national  authority  on  photog¬ 
raphy,  Irving  Browning,  of  New  York  City, 
who  took  the  photograph  reproduced  on  our 
cover,  tel!  you  in  his  own  words  how  it  is 
done. 

A  New  Effect 

1  laving  been  a  motion-picture  cameraman 
lor  many  years,  where  there  is  a  constant 
necessity  for  evolving  new  mediums  for  pho¬ 
tographic  effects  in  screen  entertainment,  I 
have  always  experimented  to  bring  to  the 
screen  new’  effects,  many  of  which  were  un¬ 
usually  queer  and  which  to  the  lieliever  in 
the  occult  would  seem  a  “realization.” 

While  there  is  nothing  much  left  undone 
in  the  cinema  trick,  many  of  my  experiments 
adapted  themselves  exceedingly  well  to  still 
photography — among  them,  “photomontage,” 
a  queer  word  which  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 
explain  here. 

Bas-relief  is  a  simple  photographic  trick. 
You  make  an  ordinary  negative,  print  the 
negative  on  a  positive  film,  then  superimjxrse 
Ixjth  negative  and  positive,  moving  one  or 
the  other  slightly  to  the  right  or  left,  out  of 
register.  Place  your  regular  printing  paper 
on  the  superim[X)sed  films  and  print  as  you 
would  from  the  negative  alone.  And  there 
you  are!  It’s  as  easy  as  that — if  you  can 
stand  the  heartaches  that  go  with  it.  Try  it! 

Rockefeller  Center,  “the  city  within  a  city,” 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  cover  illustration, 
was  also  pictured  on  our  September,  1934, 
cover  in  the  B.  E.  W,  series  of  Modern  Busi¬ 
ness  Wonders. 


Fascinating  as  Rockefeller  Center  is  in  its 
present  stage  ot  completion,  only  six  of  the 
twelve  contemplated  structures  have  arisen  on 
this  plot  of  twelve  acres  in  the  “nerve  center” 
of  the  world. 

Rockefeller  ('enter  comprises  the  largest 
theatre  in  the  worltl,  the  largest  broadcasting 
studios,  the  fastest  elevators,  the  largest  air 
conditioning  plant  and  the  greatest  concen 
tration  of  contemporary  art.  It  has  a  poten 
tial  population  of  2()(),()00  people  daily,  and 
is  a  permanent  Cxmtury  of  Progress  in  art, 
industry,  and  recreation. 

The  tall  RCL\  Building,  at  the  left  center 
in  the  cover  illustration,  occupies  more  than 
half  of  the  central  block  of  the  new  develop 
ment  and  rises  to  a  height  of  850  feet.  Ina 
gross  floor  area,  it  is  the  largest  office  building  [ 
in  the  world.  I 

The  Center  Buildings  | 

The  flat  surface  at  the  left  of  the  RCA 
Building  is  the  roof  of  the  Center  Theatre,  at  i 
which  for  more  than  a  year  “The  (ireat 
Waltz”  has  been  showing.  Directly  in  front  : 
of  the  RCA  Building  appear  two  lower  struc¬ 
tures,  La  .Maison  Franc^aise  and  the  British 
Empire  Building.  Between  these  two  are ; 
gardens  and  fountains  known  as  the  Chan  I 
nel.  ‘ 

In  the  center  background  is  the  RKO 
Building;  the  flat-roofed  building  directly  in 
Iront  of  it  is  the  Nfusic  Hall  Theater.  The  i 
imposing  building  in  the  foreground  to  the 
right  is  the  International  Building;  its  lower  i 
left  projection  is  the  Palazzo  dTtalia.  In  the  i 
extreme  right  foreground  appears  the  spire  of 
beautiful  St.  Patrick’s  ('athcdral  on  Fifth  ^ 
Avenue.  1 

The  shoreline  of  New  Jersey  and  the  fa  f 
mous  Palisades  ot  the  Hudson  River  are  vis-  * 
ible  in  the  background.  ' 
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GORDON  F.  CADISCH  TAKES  NEW  POST 
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DK.  (iORDON 
1'.  CADISCH, 

protcssor  ol  Kco- 
noinics  anil  director 
ot  the  school  of 
business  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  State 
College  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pullman, 
since  1^29,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  |X)sition 
to  become  dean  of 
the  Hudson  Col¬ 
lege  of  C'ommerce  and  Finance,  ot  St.  Peter's 
College,  jersey  City,  New  jersey. 

St.  Peter’s  College  was  chartered  as  a  uni¬ 
versity  in  1872.  The  Hudson  College  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  was  organized  in 
1932.  It  occupies  the  upper  three  floors  and 
the  roof  of  the  new  Cdiamher  of  Commerce 
Building  in  jersey  City.  It  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  collegiate  course  of  study  in  commerce 
and  finance,  education,  and  related  subjects. 
The  faculty  numbers  24  and  the  student  lx)dy 
230.  I'ourteen  new  courses  are  being  of¬ 
fered  tor  the  first  time  this  fall.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  administration  to  make  this 
college  one  of  the  outstanding  collegiate 
schools  of  business  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
of  New  York. 

Dr.  Cadisch  is  a  graduate  in  Fxonomics  ot 
the  University  of  Illinois,  with  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  New  York  University  and  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  from  Ceorgetown  University. 
He  has  had  extensive  training  for  the  con¬ 
sular  service  and  is  a  chartered  life  under¬ 
writer.  For  four  years,  1925-29,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
.Maryland,  leaving  that  institution  as  acting 
head  of  the  department  ot  economics  and 
sociology  and  assistant  to  the  dean  of  the 
('ollegc  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dr.  Cadisch’s  business  experience  embraces 
two  years  as  physics  research  lalxiratory  as¬ 
sistant  for  the  National  Electric  Lamp  Asso¬ 
ciation;  five  years  in  Wall  Street  as  assistant 
and  cashier  in  several  stock  and  investment 
Ixind  houses;  three  years  as  assistant  and  as¬ 
sociate  economist.  Division  ot  .Agricultural 
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Finance,  Bureau  ot  Agricultural  Fconoinics, 
Washington. 

Dr.  Cadisch  has  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  active  in  many  edu¬ 
cational  associations.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Business 
Department  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  following 
fraternities:  Chi  Phi,  Delta  Phi  Epsilon,  Omi- 
cron  Delta  Kappa,  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  Al¬ 
pha  Kappa  Psi,  Pi  Delta  Epsilon. 

.Among  his  publications  are: 

“Farm  Crcilit,  Farm  Insurance,  and  Farm  Tax¬ 
ation”  (joint  author),  100  pages.  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agrietdture  Yearbool(,  192-t;  “State 
Fumis  and  Agencies  Providing  Mortgage  Loans  to 
Farmers,"  in  North  Carolina  iMtid  Conditions  and 
Vrohlems,  the  re|K)rt  ot  the  State  Land  Commission, 
l‘*2.L  pages  46-51;  “Farm  Loan  Bonds  in  Foreign 
(Countries,”  54  pages,  (mimeographed);  “Analysis 
of  Maryland  Tax  Laws,  1030,”  New  York  State  Tax 
Commission  compilation;  “Cost  of  Wheat  Produc¬ 
tion  by  Power  Methinls  of  Farming,  1919-29,”  (joint 
author),  24  pages.  State  College  of  Washington  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  255,  1931. 


He  is. a  contributor  to  various  magazines, 
perodicals,  and  yearbooks.  His  doctor’s  the¬ 
sis  was  a  study  of  “Current  Practices  and 
Recent  Developments  in  Providing  Farmers’ 
Production  and  Marketing  Credit,’’  of  which 
parts  were  published. 

Dr.  Cadisch  will  receive  a  warm  welcome 
from  his  many  friends  and  fellow  workers 
in  the  East  and  we  share  the  deep  regret  felt 
by  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  the  loss  of  his  leadership. 

/U.LECJHENY  COLLECiE  has  added  a 
*  ^  department  of  secretarial  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Mina  L.  French,  a 
graduate  of  that  institution.  Allegheny  Col¬ 
lege  is  located  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  founded  in  1815  as  a  co-educational  lib¬ 
eral  arts  college. 

Miss  French  served  for  several  years  as 
alumni  secretary  of  Allegheny.  Her  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  training  was  obtained  at 
Oberlin  Business  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  She 
is  pursuing  her  graduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 
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THK  annual  con¬ 
vention  ot  the  De¬ 
partment  ot  Husiness 
Education  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  in 
Denver,  )uly  1  to  3. 
The  general  theme 
of  the  convention 
was  the  “Adjusl- 
ment  ot  the  CTirricu- 

R.  C.  GOODFELLOW  Business  Eilu- 

Incornlng  President  cation  to  Meet  C.ur- 
rent  Economic  and  Social  Conditions." 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  convention 
were: 

M.  K.  Stuclcbakcr,  Hall  State  'Icachers  College, 
.Muncie,  Indiana,  President:  Dr.  Jessie  (iraham,  State 
Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  Calitornia.  First  Vice 
President;  Flrnest  A.  Zelliot,  University  of  Denver, 
Second  V'ice  President;  Raymond  C.  tnxKlfellow,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Commercial  Falucation,  Newark,  New  jer¬ 
sey,  Secretary-Treasurer;  and  Irving  R.  tiarbutt. 
Director  of  Qimmercial  Falucation,  Cincinnati,  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairman. 

The  local  committee  on  arrangements  was 
headed  by  E.  W.  Smith,  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  the  North  Denver 
High  School.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  were: 

H.  E.  Barnes,  Barnes  ScIkkiI  of  Qimmerce,  Den¬ 
ver;  A.  O.  Colvin,  Director  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training,  (xiloratlo  State  College,  (ireeley:  Dorothy 
Croasdale,  Manual  High  ScIkkiI,  Denver;  Josephine 


Dyer,  Morey  Junior  High  School,  Denver;  C.  W,  I 
Horner,  Qilorado  Springs  High  School;  Milton  C.  ^ 
Rebell,  South  Denver  High  ScIkkiI;  Bertha  Taub,  | 
Lake  Junior  High  ScIukiI,  Denver;  and  Ernest  A.  | 
Zelliot,  School  of  Cximmerce,  University  of  Denver.  P 

Eora  MacDonald  traveled  2,200  miles  from  P 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  to  attend  this  meeting.  ^ 
She  is  in  charge  of  the  commercial  depart-  I 
ment  of  the  Ketchikan  High  School.  | 

The  program  of  the  convention  was  car-  P 
ried  out  as  announced  in  Tut  Business  Edu-  | 
CATION  World  for  )une  (page  780).  | 

Miss  Lola  Maclean,  Detroit  Commercial  I 
C-ollege,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  place-  | 
ment  of  graduates  and  available  occupations, 
stated  that  our  educational  system  is  produc¬ 
ing  an  oversupply  of  employees  and  an  un¬ 
dersupply  of  employers.  “Your  job  and 
mine,”  she  said,  “is  to  do  everything  within 
our  jx)wer  to  increase  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  thereby  increase  the  number  of 
employment  opportunities.  The  time  is  long 
past  due  tor  giving  the  employer  the  en¬ 
couragement  to  which  he  is  entitled,  for,  un¬ 
less  we  can  increase  the  number  of  employers 
and  thus  increase  employment  opportuni-  i 
ties,  the  future  of  the  Rep^ublic  is  not  cn-  1 
couraging."  p 

Raymond  C'.  Cioodfellow  was  elected  presi-  \ 
dent  of  the  depxirtment  for  the  ensuing  year,  | 
A  complete  list  of  the  new  officers  appears  I 
in  the  B.  E.  W.  Annual  Directory  of  Com-  f 
mercial  Education  Associations,  p^age  85.  I 
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National  Council  Assembles 


The  National  Council  of  Husincss  ELclu- 
cation  held  a  dinner  meeting  Tuesday, 
I  July  2,  in  connection  with  the  N.E.A.  I)e- 
?  partnient  of  Business  E^ducation  meeting  at 
Denver.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  of  New  York 

I 

University,  president  of  the  council,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  I'he  general 
theme  discussed  was  the  development  of  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between  business  leader- 

iship  and  school  leadership  with  regard  to 
the  study  of  business  in  American  secondary 
schools.  The  council  was  attended  by  its 
Iward  of  delegates,  made  up  of  representa- 
I  tives  of  eighteen  affiliated  associations, 
f  "We  are  attempting,”  Doctor  Lomax  told 
the  member  of  this  dinner  meeting,  “to  give 

I  expression  as  a  unity  of  organization  to  what 
the  business  teachers  are  thinking  about  in 
matters  of  business  education.  We  are  not 
propagandists.  We  are  not  on  frontier  lines 
I  trying  to  create  new  lines  of  business  sys- 
f  terns." 

}  The  council  was  honored  by  the  presence 

!at  its  meeting  of  the  Honorable  Edward  C. 

Johnson,  Governor  of  Colorado.  The  Gov- 
I  ernor  arrived  ten  minutes  before  the  opening 
1  of  the  conference  and  stayed  throughout  the 
j  entire  meeting,  evidencing  a  keen  insight  in- 
j  to  the  scope  and  problems  of  commercial 
j  education.  He  spoke  on  the  general  theme 
)  of  the  meeting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
;  government  and  pledged  his  supjx)rt  to  bring 
about  its  accomplishment 
Dr.  C.  S.  Marsh,  Associate  Director  of 
I  the  American  Council  on  Education,  of 
j  which  the  National  Council  of  Business  Edu- 
I  cation  is  a  member,  outlined  the  problems  of 
!  youth.  The  American  Council  has  acquired 
I  the  sum  of  $800,000  for  the  study  of  the 
education  of  youth.  Doctor  Marsh  indicated 
t  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  op(X)rtunity  for 
i  the  National  Council  of  Business  Education 
f  to  participate  in  this  activity. 

]  H.  E.  Barnes,  President  of  the  Barnes 
!  School  of  Commerce,  Denver,  represented  the 
private  schools  on  the  program  and  A.  L. 
I  Threlkeld,  Superintendent  of  the  Denver 
!  Schools,  represented  the  public  schools.  Su- 
I  perintendent  Threlkeld  warned  his  audience 
j  that  the  widening  gulf  between  administra- 

I 

I 


tors  of  great  corporations  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators  must  be  bridged  because  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  both  groups  of  administrators 


EDWARD  C.  JOHNSON 
Governor  of  Colorado 


get  together  in  order  that  business  and  edu¬ 
cation  may  develop  a  better  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  their  problems. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  last  February,  Doctor  Carrington,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Kiwanis  International,  indicated  that 
that  service  club  was  vitally  interested  in 
helping  to  bring  about  a  closer  cooperation 
between  business  leaders  and  educational 
leaders.  As  a  result  of  conferences  between 
the  council  and  the  educational  committee 
of  Kiwanis,  that  service  club  was  represented 
at  the  Denver  meeting  by  William  T.  Dar¬ 
ling,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin,  and  in  the  future  the  council 
plans  to  extend  its  activities  among  the  other 
national  service  clubs  with  the  objective  that 
through  them  commercial  educators  can  reach 
more  quickly  than  by  any  other  method  the 
accomplishment  of  the  theme  of  the  Denver 
meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  council  closed  with  a 
progress  re{X)rt  and  program  for  the  future 
guidance  of  the  council  submitted  by  Dr. 
William  R.  Odell  of  Columbia  University. 
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Chicaso  Conference 

SPKCMAL  emphasis  was  ^iven  to  tlic 
money  problems  ol  the  iiuliviclual  at  the 
'I'hircl  Contcrence  on  Husiness  Education, 
held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  june 
27  and  28,  193S,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
School  of  Husiness.  “Husiness  Education 
and  Money  Management '  was  the  general 
topic  discussetl  at  the  conference. 

The  individual's  money  problems  was 
ilealt  with  on  the  first  ilay  of  the  conference. 
In  the  morning,  Stuart  P.  Meech,  associate 
professor  of  finance  at  the  School  of  Husi¬ 
ness,  sfxike  on  "d'he  .Money  Market  and 
the  Individual  Investor,”  anil  II.  .\.  Tonne, 
.issistant  professor  of  education.  New  York 
University,  iliscussed  "1  low  N’arious  In¬ 
come  Croups  Manage  'I'heir  Money.”  .\t 
the  afternoon  session,  Ralph  R.  Pickett,  head 
of  the  department  of  commerce  at  Kansas 
State  Teachers  C'ollege,  Emporia,  sjxike  on 
“.Money  Management  .\ccording  to  .\ges. 
Occupations,  and  Sex,”  and  Carlield  V.  Cox, 
professor  of  finance  in  the  School  of  Husiness 
discussed  “An  Evaluation  of  financial  In¬ 
formation  and  Services  .Available  to  the  In¬ 
dividual.” 

The  general  topic  for  the  second  day  was 
“The  Status  and  Means  of  .Money  .Man¬ 
agement  Education.”  .\t  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion,  Dean  W.  H.  Sjiencer  of  the  School  of 
Husiness  discussed  “The  Limitations  of 
Law,”  and  Samuel  O.  Rice,  educational  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Investment  Hankers  Association 
of  .America  talked  on  “I  low  Husiness  Ed¬ 
ucates  the  Investor.”  .At  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  Ann  Hrewington,  assistant  professor  of 
secretarial  training  in  the  School  of  Husiness, 
discussed  “.Money  .Management  and  the 
Schools,”  and  the  session  closed  with  a  jury 
panel  discussion. 

H.  (i.  Shields,  assistant  dean  of  the  School 
ol  Husiness,  presided  at  the  first  session; 
(day  I).  Slinker,  director  of  the  department 
of  business  education,  Des  .Moines  Public 
Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  the  second; 
Emery  Filbey,  dean  of  faculties  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  at  the  third,  and  J.  M. 
I'rytten,  instructor  in  commercial  education. 
School  of  bMucation,  University  of  Michigan, 
at  the  fourth. 


Northwest  Educators  Meet 

MEEd  IN(i  of  the  Pacific  Northwc 
Husiness  School  .As.sociation  was  held; 
'Pacoma,  Washington,  june  D.  d'he  mu 
ing  was  presided  over  by  .A.  .A.  Peterson,  i 
the  Private  C'ommercial  School,  of  Seattle. 

d'he  morning  session  was  devoted  to  a  r 
view  of  conditions  in  various  sections  of  [\ 
states  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  .All  th 
members  of  the  association  were  decidid 
ofitimistic  and  reported  that  their  schixij 
showed  a  very  definite  improvement  not  on! 
in  enrollment  but  in  calls  lor  employment. 

d'he  afternoon  session  was  lievoted  to  tl 
drawing  up  ol  a  code  of  uniform  and  fa 
practice  for  members  of  the  association. 

j.  .\.  Rolstad,  of  Hcutel  Husiness  C'ollegt 
I'acoma,  was  elected  president  of  the  assif 
elation  for  the  year  193S-36.  'i'he  next  mee 
ing  will  be  held  in  june,  PHf),  in  Spokan« 
j.  I.  Kinman,  of  the  Kinman  Husiness  Un 
versitv,  Spokane,  has  promised  all  the  delt 
gates  a  banquet  at  that  meeting,  the  mar 
course  to  consist  of  eight-jx>und  bass  caugl 
in  Lake  C.hatcolet!  I 


ENRA'  W.  PELTOX,  for  more  tha 
twenty-five  years  principal  of  Lynn  Bui 
dett  (T)Ilege,  died  at  his  home  in  Lynnfielc 
on  .April  3  after  a  brief  illness. 

.Mr.  Pelton,  who  was  in  his  seventieth 
year,  had  been  active  in  local  eilucationi 
affairs  since  189S  when  he  founded  the  Lyn: 
Husiness  College.  In  1906,  with  Ck  H.  Con 
dy,  then  director  of  Lynn  Hurdett  ('ollegt 
he  eflected  a  merger  of  the  two  schools.  A; 
principal  of  the  Lynn  Hurdett  C'ollege  ano 
vice  president  anil  treasurer  of  the  college 
.Mr.  Pelton  directed  the  business  training  o: 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women, 

Mr.  Pelton  was  founder  and  lor  several 
years  trustee  of  the  Essex  (a)unty  .Agricul 
tural  Sch(K)l  at  I  lathorne;  a  founder  mem 
her  and  past  president  of  the  Lynn  Rotan 
club,  and  member  of  several  fraternal  or 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Pelton  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Ver 
mont,  but  had  lived  in  Lynn  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  His  widow,  a  son,  and  a  daugb 
ter  survive. 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  TEST  NO.  10 

•  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG.  M.C.S..  C.P.A. 

Dickinson  High  School, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

(JRAPHS,  DEPRECIATION,  DENOMINATE  NUMBERS, 

AND  PRACTICAL  MEASUREMENTS 


Section  A 

Time,  20  Minutes;  25  Credits 

SOME  of  the  following  statements  are  true 
and  some  of  them  are  false.  On  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate  those  that  you 
believe  to  be  true  hy  writing  a  T  and  those 
that  you  Ixdieve  to  he  false  by  writing  the 
correct  answer.  Number  each  of  your  an- 
i  swers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
statements  below. 

1.  The  curved-line  graph  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  form  of  graph  used  to  show’  the 
relationship  between  values  on  a  dollar 
or  percentage  basis.  ( False — C^ircle 

graph.) 

2.  T  he  annual  depreciation  hy  the  straight- 
line  method  is  lound  by  dividing  the 
total  depreciation  by  the  probable  life 
ot  the  article.  (True.) 

3.  The  rate  of  depreciation  is  found  by 
dividing  the  annual  depreciation  hy  the 
total  depreciation.  (True.) 

4.  A  $1,286  article  has  a  scrap  value  of 
$475.  The  depreciation  is  $1,761. 
(False— $811.) 

5.  (Jraphs  are  used  to  show  the  relation¬ 
ship  existing  between  quantities.  (True.) 

6.  .\  machine  costing  $840  depreciated 

$M5  in  5  years.  The  annual  rate  of 
depreciation  was  12) 2^^.  (True.) 

7.  TTie  graph  showing  relationships  be¬ 
tween  statistical  intormation  by  means 
of  pictures  is  called  a  block  graph. 
( False — Pictogram.) 

8.  T  he  loss  incurred  through  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  property  is  called  obso 
lescence.  ( False — Depreciation.) 

9.  T  he  resale  value  after  4  years  of  a  lathe 
costing  $870,  is  $240.  The  annual  de¬ 
preciation  is  $157.50.  (TVue.) 

10.  The  depreciation  the  second  year  on  a 
$480  machine  at  10%  is  $43.20  if  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  decreasing  value.  (True.) 

11.  An  automobile  costing  $1,250  depreci¬ 
ates  30%  the  first  year  and  20%  of  the 
original  value,  the  second  year.  T  he 


book  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  is  $700.  (False — $625.) 

12.  One  furlong  is  equal  to  220  yards. 
(True.) 

13.  A  sextant  is  equal  to  1/6  of  a  circle. 
(True.) 

14.  A  right  angle  is  any  90°  angle.  (True.) 

15.  A  hogshead  contains  twice  as  much  as  a 
barrel.  (True.) 

16.  The  weight  in  ounces  of  a  pound  avoir¬ 
dupois  is  the  same  as  of  a  pound  troy. 
(False — Four  ounces  more.) 

17.  Pure  gold  is  14  carats  fine.  (False — 24 
carats  fine.) 

18.  A  ream  contains  480  sheets.  (True.) 

19.  The  unit  of  weight  in  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  liter.  (False — Oram.) 

20.  The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  a 
number  by  itself  is  the  square  root  of 
the  number.  (False — Square.) 

21.  The  square  root  of  1681  is  41.  (True.) 

22.  A  parallelogram  with  one  right  angle  is 
a  rectangle.  (True.) 

23.  The  measure  of  the  distance  of  the 
whole  outer  boundary  of  any  plane  fig¬ 
ure  is  called  the  circumference.  (False — 
Perimeter.) 

24.  The  area  of  a  parallelogram  5  feet  long 
and  3  feet  wide  is  15  square  feet. 
(True.) 

25.  A  solid  whose  sides  form  six  equal 
squares  is  called  a  cube.  (True.) 

Section  B 

Time,  15  Minutes;  15  Credits 

IN  each  of  the  following  statements,  one 
numlxr  or  group  of  numlxrs  enclosed  in 
the  parenthesis  will  make  the  statement  cor¬ 
rect.  On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate 
that  number  or  group  of  numlxrs.  Number 
each  of  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the 
numbers  of  the  statements  below. 

1.  The  (gram — area — meter — liter)  is  the 
unit  of  measures  of  length. 

2.  The  kilometer  is  equal  to  (1 — 10 — 100 
— 1,000)  meters. 

3.  One  hundred  miles  expressed  in  metric 
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4. 


5. 


8. 


9. 


measurement  is  equal  to  (]60.9^) — 

1 .6093 —  1 6.093 —  1 609.3 )  kilometers. 

254  centimeters  is  equal  to  (10 — 100 — 
500—1,000)  inches. 

There  are  ( 1.161' — 776/ ’ —.0008— S) 
square  centimeters  in  a  hox  12"  x  15  . 
The  half-ea^le  is  worth  (S2.50 — $5 — 
$10-$20). 

One  quire  contains  (20 — 24 — 144 — 240) 
sheets  of  paper. 

A  barrel  contains  (32  quarts — 128  pints 
— 22  pecks — 2-)4  bushels). 

The  square  root  of  36,100  is  (901 — 
109— 79^7—910). 

The  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  5 
feet  and  altitude  8  feet,  is  ( 10 — 20 — 30 
— 40)  square  feet. 

11.  The  hy[X)tenuse  of  a  right-angled  tri¬ 
angle,  which  has  a  base  of  4  feet  and  an 
altitude  of  3  feet,  is  (5 — 6 — 12 — 25) 
feet. 

A  ladder  was  placed  against  a  house  4 
feet  from  the  foundation.  The  ladder 
must  be  (12.64^—12.65^  —  1.26"— 
126.5")  feet  long  to  reach  a  window'  12 
feet  high. 


10 


12 


Section  C 

Time,  25  Minutes;  60  Credits 


o  N  a  sepaiate  sheet  of  paper  solve  the 


following  problems,  showing  all  work 
necessary  to  arrive  at  the  solution.  Label 
each  result  by  w-riting  the  w'ord  “answer” 
after  it. 

1.  Complete  the  following  chart; 


Prepare  a  horizontal  bar  graph  setting 
forth  these  facts. 


Fourth  yeu* 


Fifth  y«ar 


Sixth  y«ar 


Graph  for  Question  2 


A  rectangular  plot  of  ground  is  240 
feet  long  and  180  feet  wide,  (a)  Find 
the  distance  from  one  corner  of  the 
plot  to  the  farthest  corner,  (b)  How 
many  square  rods  are  in  the  plot  of 
ground.?  (Answer  =  (a)  300  feet; 
(b)  158.68  square  rods.) 

Find  the  square  root  of; 

(a)  4,096  (Ans.  —  64) 

(b)  .0289  (Ans.  =  .17) 

(c)  121/225  (Ans.  =  11/15) 


Art. 

No. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
(cl) 
(e) 


T fade  in 
Value 


Cost 

$1,500  S300 

$xxx  ($3,500)  $500 
$3,400  $xxx  ($340) 

$1,600  $xxx  ($64) 

$1,250  $350 


(d) 

11/16  (Ans. 

=  .829^) 

Estimated 

Yearly 

Rate  of 

Life 

Depreciation 

Depreciation 

8  years 

$xxx  ($150) 

XXX  ( 109^; ) 

10  years 

$300 

XXX  ( 8.57  *  ^/(  ) 

6  years 

$510 

XXX  ( 159^^  ) 

12  years 

$xxx  ($128) 

89^ 

XXX  (12  years) 

$75 

XXX  (69^^  ) 

2.  The  sales  of  the  Dallas  Automobile 
Corjxiration  for  a  consecutive  six  year 
{period  were  as  follows; 

First  year — $28,000 
Second  year — $32,000 
Third  year — $25,000 
Fourth  year — $30,000 
Fifth  year — $22,000 
Sixth  year — $41,000 


5.  Machinery  costing  $42,400  was  pur¬ 
chased  tor  the  branch  factory  of  a  shoe 
manufacturing  concern.  A  depreciation 
reserve,  to  provide  for  ultimate  replace¬ 
ments  was  set  up,  to  which  was  trans¬ 
ferred  annually  8%  of  the  decreasing 
value  of  the  machinery.  Find  the  hook 
value  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year. 
(Answer  =  $30,375.06.) 
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PROFESSIONAL  READING 

This  depart mont  has  been  jtreatly  enlarged. 
It  will  eonsiiiit  4»f  three  part$4— (1)  book  re¬ 
views;  (2)  lists  4»f  articles  in  general  educa¬ 
tional  magazines;  (21)  bibliographies  of  tests 


•  JESSIE  GRAHAM.  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 
State  College,  San  Jose,  California 

1.  STIMULATING  BOOKS 

A  New  Yearbook 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
OUTLOOK,  FIRST  YEARBOOK,  Edi¬ 
tor:  Eleanor  Skimin,  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
291  pp. 

Wc  welcome  this  latest  addition  to  the  literature 
uf  business  education.  This  yearbook  covers  two 
main  topics:  (1)  the  personal  equation  in  business 
'ducation;  ami  (2)  principles  and  practices  of  the 
business  education  curriculum.  It  represents  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  forty  outstanding  business  educators  and 
business  men.  The  titles  of  the  five  parts  furnish 
a  clue  to  their  contents:  (1)  general  principles  of  a 
new  education  for  business;  (2)  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  curriculum  making  in  the  field  of  business 
education;  (3)  business  education  and  the  consumer; 
(f)  the  personal  equation  in  business  education  in 
relation  to  guidance,  objectives,  and  aptitudes;  and 
(5)  modern  plans  for  the  teaching  of  .some  business 
education  subjects. 

Reliable  Information  for  Borrowers 

RECfULATION  OF  THE  SMALL  LOAN 
BUSINESS,  by  Louis  N.  Robinson  and 
Rolf  Nugent.  The  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  New  York,  1935,  284  pp.,  $3.00. 

The  new  courses  in  consumer  education  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  training  invariably  contain  units  of 
work  on  the  consumer’s  ileal ings  with  those  engageil 
in  the  small  loan  business. 

I  The  only  way  for  teachers  to  prepare  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  this  subject  is  for  them  to  become  familiar 
with  all  the  aspects  of  the  small  loan  business — its 
history,  the  need  for  small  loans,  the  effect  of 
unregulated  lending,  uniform  small  loan  laws,  or¬ 
ganization  and  procedure  of  a  modern  small  loan 
office,  the  expenses  and  profits  involved,  and  what 
constitutes  a  fair  rate  of  charge  for  small  loans. 
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All  these  topics  and  more  arc  treated  in  a  recent 
book  prepared  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  This 
book  is  the  final  volume  of  a  series  of  books  on  the 
small  loan  business.  All  data  have  been  recorded  to 
Decctnber  1,  1934. 

rhe  chapter  on  the  characteristics  of  borrowers  is 
especially  interesting.  In  general,  the  patrons  of  the 
small  loan  business  arc  people  normally  independent 
who  are  compelled  by  emergencies  to  borrow. 

Teachers  will  find  especially  helpful  the  summary 
of  the  present  status  of  the  regulation  of  small  loans 
in  the  various  states,  together  with  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  allowed  in  each  state. 

Only  by  a  study  of  an  unbiased  collection  of  facts 
such  as  those  contained  in  this  book  can  teachers 
I'opc  to  present  adequately  the  small  loan  business 
to  the  pupils  in  classes  in  consumer  education. 

The  Why  and  the  How 
of  Typewritins  Instruction 

PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  TYPE- 
WRITINCj,  by  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Helen  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  Margaret  H.  Ely,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1935,  281  pp. 

In  planning  this  book,  the  authors  had  in  mind 
two  major  facts  about  typewriting  instruction  and  two 
essential  things  which  the  teacher  of  ty{)ewriting  has 
to  do  in  preparing  for  his  work.  The  two  outstand¬ 
ing  facts  arc:  (1)  typewriting  is  the  most  extensively 
taught  business  subject;  and  (2)  in  recent  years  much 
advancement  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  it. 
T  he  teacher’s  two  obligations  arc:  (1)  to  familiarize 
himself  with  a  plan  of  teaching  for  the  entire  course 
of  instruction;  anil  (2)  to  break  down  the  subject 
matter  into  lesson  plan  units  suited  to  his  particular 
tyjK’  of  school  and  pujiils. 

The  btK)k  is  thus  organized  around  the  main  parts 
of  a  teaching  plan.  The  chapter  headings  arc  similar 
to  those  of  other  books  in  the  Lomax  series  on  com¬ 
mercial  teaching  problems. 

In  order  to  perform  his  work  intelligendy  the 
teacher  must  not  merely  use  various  teaching  devices 
but  he  must  know  whether  or  not  those  devices  are 
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actually  contributing  to  the  learning  prtKess.  'I'here- 
forc,  he  will  find  a  discussion  of  the  “laws  of  learning 
as  applied  to  skill-building  in  tyjKwriting”  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  C'hapter  IV’  of  this  IxKik  helpful  in  answer¬ 
ing  his  questions  as  to  the  why  of  certain  procedures. 

We  hear  so  frequently  that  our  pupils  need  more 
than  skill  in  getting  and  keeping  a  jxjsition,  that 
character  and  {x-rsonality  traits  arc  in  many  cases  de¬ 
ciding  factors.  Since  definite  attention  to  character- 
trait  formation,  whether  direct  or  indirect  methiHls 
arc  used,  will  prixluce  better  results  than  entirely 
haphazard  and  incidental  procedures  will  accomplish 
the  chapter  on  character-trait  formation  is  significant. 
.Sample  lesson  plans  arc  incluiled  in  an  apixndix  of 
supplementary  information. 


Detailed  Teachins  Techniques 

PRINCIPLES  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
DIRECTING  THE  LEARNING  OF 
TYPEWRITINC;,  by  William  R.  Odell 
and  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  Boston,  1935,  250  pp.,  $2.00. 

Two  outstanding  features  of  this  Ixwik  are  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  to  the  most  casual  reader.  In 
the  first  place,  the  primary  emphasis  is  uixin  learning. 
By  designating  teaching  as  the  “directing  of  learn¬ 
ing.”  the  authors  are  quite  profxrly  bringing  to  our 
attention  the  inqxirtant  part  played  by  the  learner  in 
the  acquisition  of  skill  in  tyjxwriting.  Next,  the 
reasons  for  using  the  various  techniques  advixateil  are 
given. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  teacher  of  typewriting,  practical  suggestions 
for  class  organization  and  tyjxwriting  nxim  layout 
arc  given.  'Iw-clve  jirinciplcs  of  the  psychology  of 
skill  acquisition  are  next  presented,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  application  of  each  to  the  teaching  of  tyjx- 
writing. 

The  teaching  techniques,  covering  almost  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  are  arranged  in  four  columns;  (1)  what 
the  student  needs  to  learn;  (2)  how  the  teacher 
presents  it;  (3)  what  the  student  dix-s;  and  (3) 
what  the  teacher  does  while  the  student  works.  In 
each  case  the  “basic  reasons  for  this  technique”  are 
explained. 

Other  sections  of  the  IxKik  arc  concerned  with  mis¬ 
cellaneous  topics,  {xrsonal-usc  typewriting,  problems 
for  research,  and  a  bibliography. 


Training  a  Sixth  Sense 

MONEY  SENSE,  by  Horace  W.  Davis,  Mc- 
CJraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1934,  256  pp. 

This  condensed  volume  of  practical  helps  in 
acquiring  money  sense  was  written  by  one  whose 


exjxrience  as  a  banker,  president  of  a  large  corpora 
tion,  and  deputy  attorney  general  of  a  large  com¬ 
monwealth  has  convinceil  him  that  no  one  who  fai; 
jx-rsonally  in  intelligent  budgeting  of  his  own  affaki 
can  successfully  administer  the  affairs  of  othen 
Since  money  is  basic  in  a  man’s  life,  especially  b 
own  money,  this  Ixxik  is  wisely  addressed  to  thost 
in  the  formative  age,  to  enlighten  them  in  the  wav; 
whereby  they  may  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  afforc 
them  the  comforts  of  life;  to  remind  them  that  it 
spite  of  dejircssions,  fundamental  principles  still  abide 

W’c  quote  a  few  of  the  many  practical  hints  fa 
acquiring  money  sense  fouml  in  this  bixik;  “Avoiii 
the  lure  of  chance;  speculate  only  with  an  amount 
you  can  afford  to  lose.  .  .  .  Guard  against  emotiooa 
sjx-nding  .  .  .  Your  reputation  for  economic  honest 
is  one  of  the  most  imjxirtant  of  personal  jxissessioos 
It  is  the  greatest  inducement  you  can  have  to  attrac 
those  on  whom  you  depend  for  advancement.  .  . 
Entirely  unknown  to  the  individual,  banks  and  othc 
businesses  are  continually  obtaining  and  keepioj 
records  of  jxoplc  with  whom  they  deal;  a  shadow  oi 
your  economic  reputation  is  a  serious  handicap  in  at 
effort  to  advance.  ...  In  purchasing,  learn  to  da 
tinguish  between  necessity  and  desire,  beware  of  tbt 
lure  of  time  payments;  invest  for  your  economic 
foundation  in  future  years.” 

Indeed,  although  addres.sed  to  youth,  this  praetki 
and  jileasing  jiresentation  of  money  sense  is  helpful 
to  all  ages  anti  deserves  a  place  in  the  schtxil  and 
family  library. 

The  appentlix  comjirises  tables  on  comjxiund  in¬ 
terest,  dejxisits,  .Vmerican  Exjx-rience  of  Mortality, 
discounts,  ami  life  annuity  rates. 
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II.  PERTINENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

si 

V 

V 

It  is  always  a  source  of  gratification  to  find  „ 
articles  on  business  education  included  in  t 
magazines  devoted  to  general  education,  sig  ^ 
nifying  that  business  education  is  rightly  rcc  ^ 
ognized  as  a  part  of  all  education  and  as  such  , 
is  of  interest  to  all  educators.  The  most  no  ; 
table  recent  examples  of  this  recognition  arc  ' 
found  in  the  March,  1935,  number  of  Educe  I 
tion  and  the  May,  1935,  issue  of  the  Journel 
of  Educational  Sociology,  Section  I,  both  ol 
which  are  devoted  to  business  education 
These  contributions  to  the  literature  of  our 
field  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  Tut  Business  Education  World 
in  the  May,  1935,  number. 

It  is  the  purjxise  of  this  new  section  to  call 
our  readers’  attention  each  month  to  article 
in  other  current  periodicals  which  have  direct 
bearing  upon  their  work  and  interests.  ( 
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This  Month’s  Selection 

Ann  Hrew’ington,  “Money  as  a  Social  Fac¬ 
tor,”  The  Journal  of  Education.  118:10 
(May  20,  1935),  pp,  277-279. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  concept  of  money 
as  a  common  denominator  of  economic  values  and 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  of  giKKls  anti  services  in 
any  type  of  an  economic  organization  has  been 
ignored  in  the  formal  educational  process.  .  .  .  The 
teaching  of  a  social  concept  of  money  throughout 
all  educational  levels  is  advocated.  1  his  will  result 
in  a  better  conception  of  the  meaning  of  thrift  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  individual  be¬ 
havior  in  a  highly  interdependent  society.  The 
points  made  by  Miss  Hrewington  are  very  carefully 
analyzed,  and  clearly  and  systematically  presented. 

High  Points  in  the  Wor}{  of  the  High  Schools 
of  New  Yorl{  City.  Published  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York,  New  York. 

The  May,  1935,  issue  contains  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  by  Max  B.  Greenstein  of  a  course  correlating 
bookkeeping  anti  secretarial  practice.  The  same 
number  includes  an  account  by  Jacob  B.  Lieb  of  the 
activities  of  a  business  practice  club. 
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Caroline  Ware,  “What  Hope  for  the  Con¬ 
sumer.^  The  Need  for  a  New  \’oice  in 
Industrial  Policy,”  Journal  of  the  .American 
Association  of  University  ITowew.  XXVIII; 
3,  (.April,  1935),  pp.  145-150. 

The  author  of  this  article  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Consumers’  Division  of  the  National 
Kmergency  Caiuncil.  She  contrasts  an  earlier  day 
when  there  were  a  number  of  small  prtxlucers  with 
whom  the  consumer  bargained  with  the  present 
time  of  price  setting  by  directorial  boartls  of  large 
corporations  and  consumer  im|X)tcncy  so  far  as  bar¬ 
gaining  |X)wer  is  concerned.  The  consumer  agencies 
in  Washington  have  up  to  the  present  time  matle 
only  a  beginning  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
arc  not  supported  by  an  organized  constituency — the 
strength  of  any  government  agency.  She  makes  a 
plea  for  a  stuily  of  economic  problems  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  jxiint  of  view. 


Review  of  Educational  Research.  American 
Educational  Research  As.sociation,  National 
Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C., 
V:2,  (April,  1935). 

1  his  entire  issue  is  concerned  with  the  financial 
and  business  administration  of  schools.  These  articles 
will  be  of  sjsecial  value  to  teachers  of  business  sub- 
iccts  who,  because  of  their  training  and  experience, 
are  entrusted  with  some  phases  of  the  business  ad¬ 
ministration  of  schools. 


III.  TIMELY  TESTS 

With  this  issue  of  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  a  new  service  dealing  with  tests 
and  measurements  in  business  education  is 
being  offered.  Inquiries  and  suggestions  will 
he  welcomed,  to  the  end  that  the  real  needs 
of  the  teachers  may  he  met.  In  this  introduc¬ 
tory  division,  sources  of  general  information 
on  tests  and  measurements  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  are  indicated.  In  subsequent  issues, 
available  testing  material  in  each  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  will  be  presented. 

TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  by  Truman  L.  Kelly 
and  A.  C.  Krey,  Part  IV:  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Social  Studies,  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  Association,  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1934,  635  pp. 

While  this  book  does  not  deal  primarily  with  tests 
in  the  business  subjects,  it  is  helpful  to  teachers  in 
this  field  because  of  the  exjxisition  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new-type  tests  and  the  treatment  of  results 
which  it  gives.  The  chapter  on  the  measurement  of 
interests  and  attitudes  is  especially  significant  at  this 
time  of  emphasis  ujxm  character  education.  A 
bibliography  of  tests  and  critical  discussions  of  tests 
in  the  social  sciences  is  included. 

A  BIBLIOCRAPHY  OF  MENTAL  TESTS 
AND  RATI  NO  SCALES,  by  Gertrude  H. 
Hildreth,  The  Psychological  Corporation, 
New  York,  New  York,  1933. 

Ointains  descriptions  of  tests  which  may  be  used 
in  business  education. 

COMMERCIAL  TE.ACHING  PROBLEMS, 
by  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York,  New  York,  1928. 

Chapter  X  treats  of  the  measurement  of  commercial 
teaching  results.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are: 
uses  of  educational  tests,  limitations  of  educational 
tests,  scientific  construction  of  eilucational  tests,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  new-type  tests,  and 
steps  to  be  followed  in  the  preparation  of  tests. 

SOCIAL-BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  by  H.  A. 
Tonne  and  M.  H.  Tonne,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  Book  Store,  New  York,  New 
York,  1932. 

Chapter  X\^  “Testing  Procedures  in  the  Social - 
Business  Subjects.”  This  chapter  includes  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  oral  tests,  essay-type  (with  directions  for  giv¬ 
ing  and  scoring),  new-type,  or  objective,  tests,  (with 
directions  for  construction),  standardization  of  tests, 
and  available  printed  tests  in  the  social-business  sub¬ 
jects. 
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-t  For  those  using  the  Acldressograph,  the 
■  latest  name-plate  assembler  is  ideal. 
Not  only  can  you  insert  or  eject  plates  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  second,  hut  by  making  certain 
adjustments,  both  ojxrations  can  he  per¬ 
formed  simultaneously!  Frames  and  em- 
lx)sscd  plates  are  placed  in  the  front  maga- 


resumed.  It  contains  items  about  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Comptometer  operators,  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  problems,  short  cuts,  etc. 

^  Ingenious  and  efficient  is  how  1  would 
describe  the  Dex  Extension  Arm  Copy- 
holder,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  copyholder. 
I'here  are  two  models — one  with  a  drop 
leaf  for  holding  small  cards,  the  other  with¬ 
out  this  attachment.  The  contrivance  holds 
large  sheets,  notebooks,  or  index  cards,  and 
is  built  by  Dex  Manufacturing  Company. 

^  “Kleradesk”  holds  pajxrs  ready  for 
cjuick  reference.  Large  and  small  com¬ 
partments  are  available.  Should  he  very 


zine,  the  ojxrator  turns  the  handle,  and  the 
frames  are  stacked  in  consecutive  order  in 
the  rear  magazine.  1  he  assembler  may  be 
rented  for  $5  a  month. 

2  No  more  sticky  fingers  from  putting 
•  gummed  reinforcements  in  your  loose- 
leaf  lx)oks.  (iraffco  has  put  on  the  market  a 
neat  little  “Patch  Placer"  which  holds  100 
of  these  patches.  The  container  is  a  nickel- 
plated  cylinder  with  only  the  end  patch  visi¬ 
ble.  It  is  semi-automatic  in  action.  You 
moisten  the  end  patch,  place  it  in  the  desired 
[X)sition,  push  the  plunger,  and  t'oi/a! 

2  The  publication  of  the  Comptometer 
News,  a  quarterly  house  organ  going  to 
40,000  Comptometer  operators,  has  been 


mif-%ggWSOSBm 


useful  on  the  top  of  any  teacher’s  desk  for 
the  classification  of  papers,  completed  or  un¬ 
completed  assignments,  etc. 

September,  1935 

.\.  A.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 


Name 

Address 


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

A  naiiie-plaio  a»«M*mbl<‘r  far  acldrt^NNing.  1 
a  UNoful  papier  hald€‘r9  an  rirrt rifled  ) 
piirtable  addings  nia«*bine  and  alber  new  I 
devi4*eN  inferewf  fbe  €*ditor  IbiN  month 


•  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 
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Bentley  Paper  Fastener  Idea 

'I'hc  usual  handy  cloth  straps  used  to  hind 
and  hold  student  hooks,  record  matter,  light 
grips  and  boxes,  and  other  articles,  are,  as  a 


Device  by  Frank  W.  Bentley,  Jr., 
Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 


rule,  not  provided  with  fastenings  to  hold 
the  loose  ends.  As  a  result,  the  ends  often 
fold  into  a  clumsy  and  unsightly  knot.  An 
ordinary  round-headed  pafx'r  fastener  can 
he  quickly  converted  into  a  handy  and  prac¬ 
tical  device  tor  this  purpose.  Bend  the  legs 
of  the  fastener  into  a  rectangle  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  two  straps,  forcing  the 
ends  into  the  form  of  a  light  spring  as  shown 
in  the  cut.  The  strap  end  can  he  neatly 
slipjx'd  into  this  fastener,  which  will  stay  in 
place  on  the  single  strap  when  not  in  use. 

I  Shorthand  Medal  Winners 


TWO  names  have  been  added  to  the  small 
*  list  of  teachers  who  may  boast  of  having 
trained  shorthand  students  to  write  200  words 
a  minute:  Miss  Lilly  Schoenleher,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Commercial  Education,  North- 

[  ern  State  Teacher’s  College,  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota,  and  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard,  Eve¬ 
ning  Session,  Hunter  College,  New  York 
City.  Three  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  students 
won  the  coveted  Cregg  Expert  Diamond 
Medal. 

1 


C,  I.  Schupp,  of  the  Secretarial  Training 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California,  is  again  on 
the  list  and,  what  is  more,  has  won  the  200- 
word  Diamond  Medal  himself!  Congratu¬ 
lations,  Mr.  Schupp. 

Miss  Lola  Maclean,  of  the  Detroit  Commer¬ 
cial  College,  Detroit,  escorted  three  winners 
to  the  top  this  year,  and  five  students  of  Miss 
Helen  W.  Evans,  of  Gregg  College,  Chicago 
won  the  Diamond  Medal. 

Teachers  who  have  succeeded  in  getting 
their  students  to  qualify  in  the  175-word 
(iregg  Expert  Medal  test  this  year  are: 

M.  A.  Moosbrugger,  of  Pace  Institute,  New  York 
City,  with  seven  winners,  one  of  whom  transcribed 
the  test  with  100  per  cent  accuracy. 

Miss  W.  S.  (Jarner,  Pullman  Free  School  of  Man 
ual  Training,  Chicago. 

C.  1.  Schupp,  Secretarial  Training  School,  Los 
Angeles. 

Miss  Desma  Renner,  Hadley  Vocational  School,  St. 
Louis. 

Miss  Josephine  Rankin,  Walter  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Chicago. 

Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Evening  Session,  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Evans,  Gregg  College,  Chicago. 

Last  year’s  graduating  students  in  the 
shorthand  class  of  Mrs.  Wilma  S.  Gar¬ 
ner,  head  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual  Train¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  made  an  impressive  high-speed 
record.  Out  of  25  students  who  graduated, 
10  received  the  120-word  official  Gregg 
award;  13  the  140-word  silver  medal;  and  2 
the  175-word  gold  medal.  The  typing  speed 
of  these  shorthand  students  ranged  from  60 
to  90  words  a  minute. 

More  and  more  rejwrts  are  reaching  us 
each  year  from  shorthand  teachers  showing 
that  large  numbers  of  students  are  attaining 
speeds  well  beyond  the  100-word  level,  which 
is  the  final  goal  of  many  departments. 


The  index  to  Volume*  1.5  of  the  Httsi- 
ness  Education  If  orltl,  (September, 
19.31 — June,  19.35)  is  now  ready  for 
distrihiition  to  our  siihserihers.  It  will 
he  mailed  free  of  charge  u{M>n  receipt 
of  a  No.  10,  self-addressed,  three-eent 
stamped  envelope.  (See  Page  11.) 
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International  Commercial  Schools  Contest 

Held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicaso 

June  27  and  28,  1935 


The  third  International  Commercial 
Schools  Contest  was  held  at  the  Sher¬ 
man  Hotel  in  Chicago,  June  27  and  28. 
The  contest  w’as  in  charge  of  a  committee 
composed  of  W.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Hinsdale, 
Illinois,  High  School,  who  has  directed  the 
Illinois  state  commercial  contests  for  many 
years;  Mrs.  Marlon  F.  Tedens,  director  of 
typ>ewTiting  instruction,  Chicago  Public 
Schools;  and  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  head  of  the 


Department  oi  C'ommercial  Education,  West¬ 
ern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 
Illinois.  This  committee  was  assisted  by  a 
representative  international  advisory  board. 

Three  ty[x*s  of  schools  participated  in  the 
contests:  public  and  parochial  secondar) 
schools,  private  business  schools,  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

The  official  rejxjrt  of  the  contest,  issued  by 
the  Contest  Committee,  follow's: 


TYPKWRIIINC 


[The  tyi)<.writinf;  test  consisted  ot  ten  minutes  of  letter  writing  with  t.ihuhitions  copied  from 
set-solid  manuscript  and  httecn  minutes  of  straight  copj.  Qunplctc  test  was  scored  on  the 
stroke  basis,  fifty  strokes  deducted  for  each  error  from  gross  strokes.] 


Ei  cnt  -Vo. 

3 — Dwision  /,  High  School  Class  ./  (Soricc  2  Semesters ) 

Rank 

Contestant 

.School  and  Instructor  Cross  li’ds.  Pen.  Set  Kate 

Machine 

1 

Olive  McDonald  . . 

Royal 

iiig.  Nellie  L.  Merrick . 1307 

60 

83 

678 

60 

62 

Test  Average  . 

74.6 

2 

Susan  Fabry  . 

Woodstock 

land.  H.  E.  Aseltine . 13.14 

110 

81.6 

602 

90 

51.24 

Test  .Average  . 

69.4 

3 

Kiith  Kaznier  . . 

Underwood 

E.  E.  Hess . 1226 

210 

68 

401 

60 

34 

Test  Average  . 

54.2 

I'.vettt  So.  -f- 

—Dit  ision  11,  Business  College  Class  .1  ( Soi  ice  2  . 

Semesters) 

1 

(lillnrt  Kcrchcr . 

Woodstock 

11.  Ralph  . 1226 

190 

69 

545 

130 

41.5 

Test  Average  . 

58 

2 

Phyllis  Weaver  .... 

Underwood 

Katherine  Ilracher  . 1044 

50 

66.26 

446.8 

20 

42.68 

Test  Averge  . 

56.8 

3 

Helen  Maercklein  . 

Royal 

Katherine  Ilracher  . 1188 

2.10 

63.8 

468.1 

70 

39.8 

Test  Average  . 

54.2 

livent  So. 

> — Ditision  III,  University  Class  .1  1  Sovice  2  Semesters) 

1 

Mary  Williamson  .. 

Royal 

.August  Dvorak  . 1262 

470 

51 

599 

270 

33 

Test  Average  . 

44.8 

2 

Donna  Tierney  .... 

. I’niversity  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Royal 

.August  Dvorak . 1104 

420 

4?.  6 

.3  3  5 . 6 

180 

35.5 

Test  Average . 

41.6 
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r  |1 

1  I 

1  Rank  Contestant  School  anti  Instructor  Gross  ll’ds.  Pen.  Net  Rate  Machine  j  j 

1  F.ient  No.  !  ^--Dniston  1,  High  School,  Class  B  {.Imatettr  4  Semesters) 

1 

1  Marjorie  Eiseneg^er  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Underwood  :  j 

E.  E.  Hess  . 

LSIO 

1.10 

92  1 

6.16 

10 

6.1  J 

Test  Average  . 

80.2  « 

2  hilia  Roessler  . lolm  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Underwood  i 

E.  E.  Hess  . 

t42.t 

100 

88 

140 

44  ■ 

Test  Average  . 

76.4  H 

Olive  .McDonald  . Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma.  Wash 

- 

Royal  1 

ington.  Nellie  T..  Merrick  . 

.1.107 

60 

8.1  F 

678 

60 

62  1 

Test  Average  . 

74.6  L 

1  Et  cnt  So.  /6  Dn'ision  //.  Hnsiness  College  Class  R  i  Amateur 

2  Years) 

I  I.en.  J.  Hiickley  . Cregg  College,  Chicago. 

Woodstock 

Katherine  Rracher  . 

.1.160 

260 

71 

401 

120 

28 

Test  Average  . 

55.2 

2  K.  (i.  Link  . Cregg  College,  Chicago. 

Woodstock 

Katherine  Hracher  . 

.11.11 

190 

61 

482 

70 

41 

Te.st  Average . 

54.1 

Ruth  Curry  . Success  lUisincss  University.  .Seattle. 

Royal 

(lertnide  E.  Randall  . 

.1068 

190 

59 

577 

270 

10.74 

Test  .\veragc  . 

47.4 

1  Ei  etit  So.  17 — Dirision  III,  Unirersi/y  Class  R  i  Amatettr  4  Semesters, 

1  l.enora  Fenton  . University  of  Washington.  .Seattle. 

Royal 

.■\ugnst  Dvorak  . 

.1497 

170 

89 

687 

50 

68 

Test  .Average  . 

78.5 

2  (kirdon  Smith  . University  of  Washington.  Seattle. 

August  Dvorak  . 

.  1278 

110 

77.8 

614 

1.10 

48.4 

Test  .^verage  . 

66 

Eleanor  Whipple . University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Royal 

.•\ugust  Dvorak  . 

.  1 .146 

260 

72 

6.14 

170 

46 

Test  .'\verage  . 

62 

r.tent  No.  22 — Division  /.  hligh  School  Class 

C  1  Open  1 

1  1  •Alice  /ika  . West  Technical  High  School,  Cleve- 

Woodstock 

1  land.  I.ucile  Stewart  . 

.  .1650 

60 

106 

1 

762 

90 

67.2 

1  Test  Average  . 

90.4 

2  .Magdalen  X’ilcsek  . lohn  Hav  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Underwood 

Mae  T.aMotte  . 

.  .1640 

100 

101 

750 

70 

68 

Test  .\verage  . 

88.8 

1  3  Kleanor  Chmelar  . West  Technical  High  School,  Cleve- 

Woodstock 

land.  I.ucile  Stewart  . 

. .1581 

160 

94.7 

7,19 

100 

61.9 

Test  .\verage  . 

82.4 

r.tent  No.  21 — Division  II.  Business  College  Cla. 

s  C  <  Open  ) 

1  .Mildred  .N'etiman  . Wilcox  College,  Cleveland. 

Woodstock 

H.  Ralph  . 

.  .  1 .1 1 8 

70 

81 

619 

20 

60 

Tc't  .\verage  . 

71.8 

1  2  lotir  fohnsio)  . Henagcr  Musiness  College.  Salt  Lake 

WoodstOE'k 

Citv.  Reta  Sudhury  . 

. .1457 

190 

84 

629 

110 

51.9 

Test  .Xverage  . 

71.4 

1  '  Fnaiiita  Wright  . . llenager  lousiness  C<»llege,  Salt  T.ake 

WoTHlstOfk 

Citv.  Reta  Sudhurv  . 

.  .  1474 

2.10 

81 

6.17 

120 

51.7 

Test  Average  . 

70 

1  I  t  ent  No.  24 — Division  III,  University  Class  C  ' 

Open ) 

'  1  T.enore  Fenton  . Universitv  of  Washington,  .''cattle. 

Roval 

.\ugust  Dvorak  . 

...1497 

170 

89 

687 

50 

68 

Test  .\veragc  . 

78.5 

Miss  .Mice  Zik.i  of  the  West  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland, 

established  a  new 

record  to  become 

1  the  World’s  ('hampion  School  Typist  hy  writing  at  a  net  rate  of  106  words  per 

minute. 

1  Miss  Zika  was  acclaimed  the  World’s  Novice  Champion  Typist 

n  19.1.1 

and  the 

World’s  Amateur 

/  Champion  Typist  in  1934,  She  wa^  Valedictorian  of  a  class  of  500  students  as  well  as 

excelling  in  many 

1  other  scholastic  attainment's. 
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Contestant 

.School  and  Instructor 

cs  li’ds. 

Set  Rate 

Machine 

Raphael  Kuvshinoff  . .  .  . 

....I’niversity  of  Washington. 
.\ugust  Dvorak  . 

.St  attic. 

.  1  4f)f. 

210 

8.3.6 

Royal 

6)89 

60 

62.9 

Test  .\verage  . 

75.4 

Ciordon  Smith  . 

....I'niversity  of  Washington. 
.\ugust  Dvorak  . 

Seattle. 

.1278 

1  10 

77.8 

Koyal 

(.14 

1.30 

48.4 

Test  .Average . 

66 

SHORIHANI) 

I  'l  hc  shorthand  scores  rejiresent  the  net  transcribing;  rate.  I  he  penalty  for  each  error,  typo¬ 
graphical  or  transcription,  was  wci>;hed  at  the  rate  of  five  wonls  per  error,  which  was  deducted 
from  the  gross  transcription  to  give  the  net  rate.  Dictation  material  consisted  of  letters  anti 
literary  material.] 


Rank 

1 

2 

3 

1 

> 

.t 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 


Event  So.  1 — 70-\l'orti  Rate,  Division  I,  Ht^/i  School  (Hass  .4  {Sovice  2  Semesters  > 
Contestant  School  and  Instructor  Errors 

Pearl  Weiiner  . Tolin  Hay  High  School.  Cleveland.  K.  F,.  Mess .  14 

June  Rosny  . West  Technical  High  Schol.  Cleveland.  H.  F..  .Xseltine..  22 

Julia  Johnson  . Hume-F'ogg  High  School.  Nashville.  Helen  h'rankland..  5 

Event  So.  2 — lOO-W’ord  Rate,  Division  11,  Business  College  (Hass  .1  t  Sovne  2  Semesters 

lairetta  Peterson . (Iregg  College,  Chicago.  Helen  W.  Evans .  39 

May  Draxell  . Wilcox  College,  Cleveland.  M.  I’nderwood .  7 

Marjorie  I.inting  . Cregg  College,  Chicago.  Helen  W.  Evans .  33 


Event  So.  14 — UXI-Word  Rate,  Division  I,  High  School  (Hass  B  t  .Imatenr  4  Semesters) 

Margaret  .\dair  . John  Hay  High  School.  Cleveland.  E.  E.  Hess .  30 

Violet  Molner  . John  Hay  High  School.  Cleveland.  E.  E.  Hess .  38 

Mildretl  C.  Hart . Monmouth  High  School,  Monmouth.  Illinois.  Ruth  F. 

.Stacy  .  10 


Et  ent  So.  20 — 120-\Vord  Rate,  Division  1,  High  School  (Hass  C  I  Open  ) 

•  Mary  Ixuiise  Huste . John  Hay  High  Sch(H>l.  Cleveland.  E.  E.  Hess .  29 

Violet  Molner  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  E.  E.  Hess .  29 

\’iola  Chevako  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  E.  E.  Hess .  48 


Event  So.  21 — I  W-Jl’ord  Rate,  Division  II,  Business  College  Class  C  (Open) 


Irma  Cach  . Wilcox  Colloge.  Cleveland.  M.  l'nderw(<id 

Harold  Hawlett  . Cregg  College,  Chicago.  Helen  W.  Evans.. 

Charlotte  Janies  . Ciegg  College,  Chicago.  Helen  W.  Evans.. 


11 

28 

32 


Set  Rate 
51.72 
47.4 
40.1 


26.3 
26.1 

25.3 


?3.8 

46.3 

42 


75 

51.46 

45.16 


30.22 

28.80 

21.1 


•M  iss  M  ary  l.ouise  Hu-'te  of  the  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  who  won  the  .Nmateiir  as  well  as  the 
Open  event  in  shorthantl  last  year,  won  the  120  wt'rd  rate  shorthand  event,  setting  a  new  high  rate  for  tran¬ 
scription  speed  of  75  net  words  per  minute.  This  is  the  highest  transcription  rate  to  he  recorded  in  any  event. 
The  syllable  intensity  of  the  material  useil  was  aiiproximatelv  1.7. 

M  iss  Huste  was  the  .Salutatorian  of  her  graduating  class  having  an  average  of  93.95  percent  for  four 
years. 


DUnAIlNC  M.XC.niNK  TR.WSt'RII’llON 

Event  So.  II — Division  I,  High  School  Class  I  'Soiuc  2  Semesters) 

Ranh  Contestan*  School  and  Instructor  lornrs  Set  Rati 

1  f)live  McDonald  . I.incoln  High  School,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Nellie  Merrick  . 

2  Alice  Rremer  . Roosevelt  High  School.  Seattle.  F".  E.  Pelz . 

.1  Allele  .Simko  . \ustin  High  School,  Chicago.  Mr.  Ruter . 

Event  So.  12 — Division  II,  Business  College  Class  (Sovice  2  Semesters ) 

1  (irace  Moeller  . Wilcox  Husiness  College,  Cleveland.  Tl.  Ralph . 

2  .Mice  Ehensherger  . .Scovill  Schools.  Clinton,  Iowa.  Helen  F.  (Ireve . 

Ciertrude  E.  Randall  . 

.3  Ruth  Curry  . Success  business  I’niversity.  .Seattle.  Washington. 

Event  So.  /> — Division  III,  University  Class  ./  (Sovice  2  Semesters  I 

1  Mary  Williamson  . I'niversity  of  Washington.  Seattle.  August  Dvorak . 

2  Donna  Tierney  . I’niversity  of  Washington,  .Seattle,  .\ugust  Dvorak . 

Event  So.  .?5 — Division  I,  High  Sc  hoed  Class  C  (Open) 

1  Janette  Sawicki  . West  Technical  High  .School.  Cleveland.  J.  E.  .Stokes.. 

2  Helen  .Sziarto  . West  Technical  High  School.  Cleveland.  J.  E.  .Stokes.. 

.'  Olive  .McDonalil  . I.incoln  High  School,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Nellie  I..  Merrick  . 

Event  So.  20— Division  II,  Business  College  Class  C  (Open) 

1  .Mherta  Eggleston . Short  Secretarial  College.  Stamforil,  Connecticut. 

.Mr.  Short  .  . 


16 

64 

.30 

57 

4 

51 

.36 

47.6 

4  t 

46. 7 

44 

41 

.38 

54 

50 

.35 

20 

68.4 

32 

68.3 

16 

64 

19 

62 

82 
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Rank  Contestant  School  and  Instructor  F.rrors 

2  Elaine  Kollo  . Moser  business  College,  Chicago,  i*.  A.  .Moser .  21 

.1  -Mildred  Neuman  . Wilcox  College,  Cleveland.  B.  Ralph .  44 

Event  So.  27 — Division  III,  University  CLiss  C.  I  Open  I 

1  I.enora  Fenton . University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  August  Dvorak .  25 

2  Ralph  Kuvshinolf  . University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  .August  Dvorak .  63 

,i  Cordon  Smith  . University  of  Washington.  Seattle.  .August  Dv{irak .  13 


Set  Rate 
53.62 
46 


63.5 

63.3 

62 


MAci  iiNi:  caux'LA'Hon 


Event  So.  'J— Division  I,  Hi^h  School  Class  A  (Sot tee  2  Semesters) 


Adele 

-Ann  Simko  .... 

Hitth 

.School, 

Chicago. 

Harobl 

Ritter . 

.  .  .  .  3 

60 

-Mice 

Halls  . 

HiKh 

SchiMil, 

Chicago. 

Harobl 

Ritter . 

.  .  .  .  8 

55 

Betty 

Luckner  . 

High 

Sch(M»l, 

Chicago. 

Harobl 

Ritter . 

.  .  .  .  9 

55 

H()OKRKKI’IN(; 


Rank 

1 


Etent  So.  t)  Division  /,  Hi^/i  School  Class  .4  iSovice  2  Semesters ) 


Contestant  School  and  Instructor 

joe  De  l.uca  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  H.  E.  Wheland . 

Lillian  Tasler  . J(din  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  H.  E.  Wheland . 

.\ndrew  Ropchak  . Mynderse  Academy,  Seneca  Falls,  N'.  V.  Ri>l>ert  Brumagin 


Net  Rate 

. .  85 

..  83% 

. .  83 


Event  So.  7 — Divi.-ion  II,  Business  College  Class  A  I  Sovice  2  Semesters ) 

1  Fred  .Sehiuiedt  . Wilcox  College,  Cleveland.  1).  W.  ('linger .  73.6 

E.lna  Jehle  .  . N’orth  I’ark  Business  .SchiK)l,  BulTalo.  Jean  Summers .  49 

Event  So.  S — Division  III,  University  Class  A  I  Sovice  2  Semesters) 

1  Russel  .\i)t)le . Central  .Vormal  College,  Danville.  Indiana.  Blanche  M.  Wean....  56 

2  Edwin  Haisley  . Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana.  Blanche  M.  Weati....  48 

3  l.ucdle  Thomas  . Central  Normal  College,  i)anville.  Indiana.  Blanche  M.  Wean....  41 

hvent  So.  IS  -Division  I,  High  School  Class  B  {.Imateur  4  Semesters) 

1  John  I’al  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  H.  E.  Wheland .  96 

2  -Marjorie  -Mackin  . John  Hay  High  School.  Cleveland.  H.  E.  Whelanil .  87 

3  Ruth  .\nderson  . Racine  Vocational  SchiMrl,  Racine.  Wisconsin.  W.  B.  McNett....  84.3 

Bl  ent  So.  RD  -Division  II,  Business  College  Class  B  t  .  Imateur  4  Semesters) 

1  Ralph  Welly  . Wilcox  Business  College,  Cleveland.  E'ratik  W.  Konz .  (i4.6 

2  (  larence  Bolek  . Wilcox  Business  College,  Cleveland.  E'rank  W.  Konz .  54.3 

3  Joe  Tekavic  . Wilcox  Business  College,  Cleveland.  Frank  W.  Konz .  50.6 


WORLD'S  I’ROI  I.SSIONAl.  I  VI’l.WRi  riNf;  CLASSIC 

<  .4n  added  feature  for  the  first  time,  hut  not  a  part  of  the  school  contest.) 


(  Ontc.itant 

1.  *  -Albert  Tangora  . 

2.  Cortez  W.  Peters  . 

3.  (ieorge  L.  Hosstield  . 

4.  Barney  Stapert  . 

5.  Chester  Soucek  . 

6.  Irma  Wright  . 

"  .Norman  Saksvig  . 

*  Albert  Tangora,  Worbl’s  Champion  I'ypist,  1935. 


Strokes 

ilross  H’ords 

Maclufu’ 

40585 

8117 

Royal 

40498 

8099.8 

Woodstock 

39590 

7918 

Underwood 

39474 

7895 

UnderwoeMl 

36128 

7225.6 

Underwood 

36616 

7323 

Underwood 

38019 

7604 

L.  C.  Smith 

Net  Rate,  128  words  per  minute. 
W  C.  .MA.NWELL 
(-on test  Manaj'er 


l.ditor's  Note:  We  give  you  below  the  •  rrors  made  by  the  contest:ints  in  the  World's  Profes¬ 
sional  Typewriting  Classic  and  their  net  rates  per  minute. 


Contestant 

Errors 

Set  Rate 

.Albert  Tan^jora 

45 

128 

(a)rte/.  Peters 

SO 

125 

(leorjje  Hosshelil 

•IS 

124.45 

Barney  StajHit 

4(> 

12  5.0 

(-llester  .Soucek 

22 

117 

Irm.i  Wrigbt 

-U 

1  IS 
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College-Trained  Secretaries 

{Continued  from  page  19) 
or  stenographer  must  have  a  well-routuletl 
education  and  excellent  training  in  order  to 
lind  a  place  in  these  lields  ol  work,  d'he 
ahilily  to  jx'rform  a  variety  ol  tluties,  such  as 
sujxrvising  other  clerical  workers,  training  in 
new  clerical  workers,  handling  customers  and 
clients,  making  minor  decisions,  and  the  like, 
in  addition  to  regular  secretarial  iluties,  is 
olten  required  r)l  the  secretary  today,  who 


fills  in  many  instances  a  semi-executive  jxisi- 
tion  reijuiring  both  general  background  in 
business  lundamentals  and  s(H-ciali/.ed  train¬ 
ing.  The  lact  that  the  stenographic  and  typinj; 
field  is  becoming,  to  some  ilegree,  saturated 
and  the  lact  tliat  many  business  concerns, 
uiuler  [iresent  conditions,  neeil  as  secretaries 
men  ami  women  capable  ol  perlorming  semi¬ 
executive  1  unctions  make  college  traininj* 
almost  essential  lor  [ilacement  and  retention 
in  the  better  secretarial  positions. 


When  You  Travel  to  Pittsburgh 

at  HOTEL 
PITTSBURGHER 

Thoroughly  Modern  yet  Medium  Priced 
Single  Rooms  (one  person)  — $3.00  and  $3.50 — No  Higher 
Double  Rooms  (two  persons)— $4.50  to  $6.(X) — No  Higher 

TILE  BATH  IN  EVERY  ROOM 
FREE  RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 


The  Pittsburgher  is  located 
in  the  very  center  ol  down¬ 
town  Pittsburgh,  within  5 
minutes  ol  all  railroad  sta¬ 
tions  .  .  .  Department  stores, 
theatres  and  office  buildings 
are  all  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 


If  driving,  your  auto  will 
be  taken  to  the  garage  direct 
from  the  hotel  entrance  and 
delivered  to  you  on  call. 
Every  convenience  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  modern  hotel-keeping 
is  extended  to  the  patrons  of 
the  Pittsburgher. 


Three  fine  restaurants  serving  delicious  food 
at  a  range  of  prices  suitable  to  every  purse. 

The  HOTEL  PITTSBURGHER 

A  Knott  Hotel  Joseph  F.  Duddy,  Manager 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  B.  E.  NV.  Annual  Directory 
of  Commercial  Education  Associations 


NATIONAL 

XaTIUNAI.  t'uM  M  KKl  IAI.  TkAiMI  KS 
l’'KltKKATIn.\ 

rri  siili'iil :  I).  I).  y,  University  of  Uittsburnli, 

I’ittstdirgli. 

l-irsl  CiVt’  l'tTsi(li’iit :  L.  M.  Hazen,  Head,  Commercial 
I)ei>artment,  Shaw  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Second  Vice  President :  Mrs.  Marion  F.  Tedens,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Typewriting,  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 

Secretory:  Bruce  F.  Cates,  President,  Gates  College, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Treasurer:  J.  Murray  Hill,  \’ice  President,  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Txeeuti'ec  Comniittee :  Ivan  K.  Chapman,  Principal. 
Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Micfi.,  (representing 
the  public  schools):  H.  M.  Owen,  President,  Brown’s 
Business  College,  Decatur,  Ill.,  (representing  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools). 

Tuhlie  Schools  Department :  President :  Wilbur  S.  Barn¬ 
hart,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
Vice  President:  Lloyd  Grable  Central  High  School, 
Canton,  Ohio.  Secretary:  'Jesnia  Keiuier,  Hadley 
X'ocational  School,  St.  Louis 

1‘rii  ate  Schools  Department :  President:  T.  K.  Mussel- 
man,  Secretary,  Gem  Business  College,  (Juincy,  Ill. 
Vice  President :  T,  B.  Cain,  West  Virginia  Business 
College,  Clarksburg.  Secretary :  J.  A.  Kbersol.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Acme  Business  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Accuuntinn  Round  Table:  Chairman.'  Dr.  W.  E.  Karren- 
brock.  University  of  Illinois,  l.'rbana.  Vice  Chair¬ 
man:  Thomas  M.  Peirce,  Jr.,  Peirce  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  Philadelphia.  Secretary:  Nora 
Forrester,  High  School  North,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Business  Methods  Round  Table:  Chairman :  Don  J. 
Blankenship,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Vice 
Chairman:  Louis  D.  Huddleston,  John  Adams  High 
School,  Cleveland.  Secretary:  Mary  Webb.  Illinois 
.State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

Collciie  Distructors  Round  Table:  Chairman:  R.  F. 
Webb,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.  I’iee 
Chairman:  C.  C.  Crawford.  Columbia  University, 
•New  York.  Secretary:  L.  Ethel  Richards,  Western 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Ill. 

Secretarial  Rmind  Table:  Chairman:  Mary  Alletta 
Dodd,  Springfield  High  School,  Springfield,  Ill.  Vice 
Chairman:  O.  R.  Wessels,  Proviso  Townshi])  High 
School.  Maywood.  111.  Secretary :  Harvey  B.  Wiley. 
Bay  View  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Ojfiee  Machines  Round  Table:  Chairman:  H.  M.  Win- 
kel.  Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  Milwaukee.  Vice 
Chairman :  Mrs.  Ramona  Foster,  Capital  City  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Des  Moines.  Secretary :  Louise 
Bennett,  Dunkirk  Senior  High  School,  Dunkirk, 
\.  V. 

Machine  Shorthand  Round  Table:  Chairman:  Clifford 

I.  Lamoreaux,  Sjiencerian  College,  Cleveland.  Vice 
Chairman :  Mrs.  Erma  Gould,  Davenport-McLaughlan 
Institute,  Grand  Rapids.  Secretary :  Virginia  Logan. 
Lockyear’s  Business  College,  Evansville.  Ind. 

Soeial-Hcoturm-'c  Subjects  Round  Table:  Chairman :  Dr. 

II.  G.  Shields,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Secretary:  Adele 
Philips,  Arsenal  Technical  High  School,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


XatioNAL  KiiUC  ATION  AsS()(  lATION 

Def'arhnent  of  liiisiiicss  lidiication 

President :  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Newark,  N.  J. 

T'irst  I’ice  President:  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  Director  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver. 

Second  Vice  President :  Lola  Maclean,  Detroit  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Detroit. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Mrs.  Frances  D.  North,  Western 
High  School,  Baltimore. 

P.xecutive  Committee :  M.  E.  Stmlebaker,  Head,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commercial  Education,  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Di¬ 
rector,  Commercial  Teacher  Training.  ITiiversity  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Dr.  G.  F.  Cadisch,  Dean,  Hudson 
College  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  St.  Peter’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Jersey  City;  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Director, 
C’ommercial  Teacher  Training,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles;  Joseph  L.  Kochka, 
Eastern  High  School,  Washington,  D.C.;  Mary  Stu¬ 
art,  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls,  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.;  Dr.  Jesse  Graham.  Associate  Professor 
of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose.  Calif.; 
(’.  1).  Cocanower.  Director,  Commercial  Teacher 

Training,  Phoenix  Junior  College,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Tiditur,  Quarterly :  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education.  New  York  University,  New 
York. 

N'aTIU.NAL  COL’NCII.  OK  licsiNKSS  EdL'CATION 

President :  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  New  York  University. 

Vice  President :  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Secretary:  Helen  Reynolds,  Associate  Professor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens. 

Treasurer :  Albert  E.  Bullock,  In  Charge  of  Business 
Education,  Los  Angeles. 

National  Association  of  Co.mmekcial 
Tic^xcn  kk-Tka i n i  nc  I  nstitction s 

President :  R.  G.  Walters,  State  Teachers  College, 
(irove  City,  Pa. 

Vice  President:  Prof.  F.  G.  Nichols,  Graduate  School 
of  Elducation,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Secretary :  V.  11.  (’armichael.  Associate  Professor  of 
Commerce,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie.  Ind. 

T reasurer :  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Directors :  C.  C.  Crawford,  Columbia  I’niversity,  New 
N’ork;  D.  D.  I.essenberry,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  I’niversity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh; 
Frances  E'.  Bowers,  Director  of  Commercial  E-duca- 
tion.  Temple  University,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  B.  R. 
Haynes,  Director  of  Commercial  Eiilucation,  Uni 
versity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

A.MI.KICAN  AsSOCIATIDN  of  CoLLEGIATt 
ScH(X)Ls  OF  Business 

President :  Dean  Walter  J.  Matherly,  University  of 
E'lorida,  Gainesville. 
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I'tfc  {'resident:  Dean  Walter  C.  Weitller,  Ohio  State 
University,  Colunihus. 

Sceretary-Treasnrer:  Dean  Charles  C'.  Fiehtner,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas.  Fayetteville. 
lixeeuthe  Connnittee :  Dean  Charles  f,.  Rai>er,  Syra 
eiise  University,  Syracuse,  \.  Dean  Charles  ,M. 
I'honipsiin,  University  of  Illinois. 


X.\T1(»N.\L  Assot  l.\TI<)N  (IK  At  l  KKIIITKI) 
CtiMMKkllAl.  ScHiHil.S 

{‘resident :  H.  F'.  Williams,  President,  Cajiital  City 
Commercial  Ccdlcije,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I 'tee  {'residents :  Dr.  K.  M.  Hull,  President,  Hanks 
College,  Philadelphia;  C.  W.  Fidmondson.  President, 
Fldmondson  School  of  Husiness,  Chattanooga;  J,  F', 
F'ish,  President,  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chi¬ 
cago;  W.  A,  Rohhins,  President,  Lincoln  School  of 
Commerce,  Lincoln,  .Neb. 

Secretary:  H.  FL  \’.  Porter,  Jamestown.  .\. 

'{ reasurer;  Fi.  H.  Norman.  President,  Baltimore  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Baltimore. 


.X.MKKK  .\.\  AsStK  l.\TH>.\  (IK  C'OM  .M  KRCl.M. 

Oii.i.k;k.s 

{‘resident :  M.  P.  Akers,  W.ahash- Brown’s  College  of 
Commerce,  Terre  Haute. 

{Ustrict  rice  {'residents :  J.  1.  Kinnian,  Kinman's  Busi¬ 
ness  University.  Seattle;  .\.  J.  (Imeiner,  Park  School 
of  Business,  Denver;  FI.  K.  F'enton,  .-Xnierican  In¬ 
stitute  of  Business,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  FI.  J.  Bussey, 
('alhoun  Secretarial  .School,  Mitineapolis ;  H.  FI.  Byrne, 
Byrne  Commercial  College.  Dallas;  D.  FI.  Short,  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  Business  University,  Nashville;  C.  M. 
Thompson.  Thompson  ScIkhiI.  York,  Pa.;  A.  FI.  Rich¬ 
ards,  Springfield  Civil  .Service  School.  Springfield, 
•Mass.;  S.  T.  Willis,  S.  T.  Willis  College  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Ottawa,  Out. 

Secretary :  C.  W.  Woinlward,  College  of  Commerce, 
Burlington.  Iowa. 


Distinction 

iVrpt'tuatiiig  the  traditions  of 
Lord  Baltimore  for  the  finer 
things  in  life,  this  new  mod¬ 
ern  hotel  delights  the  diserim- 
inuting  traveler  of  today. 

Lord  Baltimore 

HOTEL 

700  ROOMS 

WITH  BATH 

$3.00  Up 

Radio  in  Every 
Room 

Garage  Service 

A  CASTLE  OF  COMFORT 

Every  room  equipped  with  tub  or  shower,  bed¬ 
head  reading  lamp  and  eireulating  ice  water. 
H.  N.  Busick,  Mug.  Dir. 

BALTIMORE 

MARYLAND 


X.XTION.M.  AsStU  I.\T1(»\  (IK  I'K.N  .M.NNSH  IP 
Tk.\(MKKS  .\.Mi  SuPIRVlSdkS 

President :  Bertha  A.  Connor,  Director  of  Handwriting, 
Boston. 

{•'irst  I'ice  {'resident:  Mary  A.  Ashe,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting  and  Assistant  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Second  I’ice  {'resident:  l.ucretia  R.  Cavanah.  Super¬ 
visor  of  Handwriting,  Cleveland. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Cox,  .Supervisor  of  Hand¬ 
writing,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Treasurer :  Clarence  L.  McKelvie,  Dept,  of  FIducation 
and  Psychology,  West  Chester  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


.AmKRU'AN  \"(K  ATIONAI,  .\ss<)t  lATIO.N 


{‘resident :  George  P.  Hanibrecht,  State  Board  for  Yo- 
cational  Education,  Madison,  Wis. 

Tiee  President:  Jacob  Sjiies,  Supervisor,  Commercial 
Dejiartment,  Vocational  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Executive  Secretary :  L.  H.  Dennis,  Washington,  D.C. 
'{'reasurer :  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Flihication,  Baltimore. 


CANADIAN 


O.NTARIO  IClU’CATIO.N'AI,  As.SOCI ATKIN 
Commercial  Section 

{’residc:it :  E.  J.  McGirr,  Principal,  Niagara  F'alls  Col¬ 
legiate  Vocational  Institute,  Niagara  F'alls. 

I'ice  {'resident:  M.  C.  Roszell,  Northern  Vocational 
School,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  P.  A.  Moreland,  Central  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 

{Erector:  L.  White,  Central  High  Sclund  of  Commerce, 
roronto. 


Canadian  Ciri:(;(;  Association 


{’resident:  W.  F'.  Marshall,  Westervelt  School,  London, 
<  )nt. 

I'ice  {‘resident:  B.  H.  Hewitt,  Northern  Vocational 
Scluxil,  Toronto,  Out. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Mildred  Lacell,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. 

{•xecutive  Committee:  M.  C.  Rt)szell,  Northern  Voca¬ 
tional  School,  Toronto.  Ont.;  FI.  J.  McGirr,  Princi¬ 
pal,  Niagara  F'alls  Collegiate  Vocational  Institute, 
Niagara  F'alls,  Out.;  F'.  W.  Ward,  Principal,  Gregg 
College,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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REGIONAL 

Ckntkai.  Commkkc  iai.  Tka(  hi  ks  Assik  iation 

I'residcnt:  O.  M.  C'orroll,  Minnesota  School  of  Iliisi- 
ness,  Minneapolis. 

J'ifc  President :  Nettie  Huff,  Huff  School  of  Business, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary:  Dorothy  Hamilton,  Hamilton  School  of 
Commerce,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Treasurer:  Margaret  Davenport,  Capitol  City  Commer¬ 
cial  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Kastkrn  Co.M  mkkc  i.m.  Tkachkrs  Association 

President:  Catherine  F.  N'ulty,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington. 

rice  President:  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education,  Baltimore. 

Secretary:  Harry  1.  (lood.  Director  of  Commercial 
Fiducation,  Buffalo. 

Treasurer:  Arnold  I.loyd,  Principal,  Banks  College, 
Philadelphia. 

Executive  Committee:  Nathaniel  Altholz,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  .New  York  City;  Harold  W. 
Cowan,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  Dedham  High 
.School,  Dedham,  Mass.;  .Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Rider 
College,  Trenton;  Peter  Agnew,  New  York  Uni- 


MAKE  YOUR 


^/t/ctzad-VISlT  A 


Stay  where  successful 
men  and  women  stay-on 
Michigan  Avenue  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel  where 


the  gallant  hospitality 
of  the  past  meets  the 
modernity  of  today.  Enjoy 
the  fine  food, -the  large 
spacious  rooms  and  the 
convenience 
of  its  "edge 
of  the  Loop 
locotion. 


AUDITORIUM 


HOTEL 

MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
AT  CONGRESS 
STREET 

CEO.  H  MINK 

Manager 


RATES 

WITH  PRIVATE 
BATH 

WITHOUT  PRIVATE 
BATH 

$|50 


vcrsity;  P.  J.  Harman,  President,  Strayer  College, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Editor,  Yearbook:  Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  V'ork. 


Inland  EAii’irk  Ldccation  .Association 

Commercial  Section 

Chairman:  Dr.  Cordon  Cadisch,  Dean,  Hudson  College 
of  Commerce  and  Finance,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey 
City.  N.  J. 

I  'ice  Chairman :  Ruth  Anderson,  High  School,  Cocur 
d’.Alene,  Idaho. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Rene  McMahan,  John  Rogers 
High  School,  Spokane,  W’ash. 

XkVV  E.NtiLAND  IIk;!!  SCHOOI.  Co.MMERCIAL 

Tkachkrs  .\ssociatio.n 

President:  C.  W.  Hastings,  Central  High  School,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

First  Vice  President:  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Head,  Com¬ 
mercial-  Department,  Central  High  School,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

Second  Vice  President :  Eliot  R.  Duncan,  Danvers, 
Mass. 

Secretary :  W’.  O.  Holden,  High  School,  Pawtucket. 
R.  I.  ■ 

Treasurer :  Joseph  J.  Cantalupi,  Head,  Commercial  De- 
jiartment.  High  School.  EvereU,  Mass. 

.SocTHERN  Commercial  Teachers 
.Association 

President:  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Director,  Commercial 
Teacher  Training,  Woman’s  College,  University  of 
.North  Carolina.  (Ireenslxiro. 

First  Vice  President:  Helen  Frankland,  Hume-Fogg 
High  .School.  Nashville. 

Second  Vice'  President:  S.  E,  Cranfill,  Bowling  Green 
Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Betsy  Morton,  University  High 
School,  Lexington,  Ky. 


South  WESTERN  Pruate  Commercial 
S(  HlwiLS  .\ssO(  IATION 

President :  (.'.  W.  .Stone,  President,  Hill’s  Busine.ss 
University,  Oklahoma  City. 

Vice  President:  .Mary  Suhr,  Massey  Business  College, 
Hon-iton,  Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  A.  N.  Beasley,  Tyler  Commercial 
College.  Tyler.  Texas. 


TrI-.StATE  CoMMERtlAL  PllUCATION 
.\SS<  (  lATION 

President:  Clarissa  Hills,  Head,  Commercial  Dci>art 
incnt,  J(<hnstown  High  .School,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Pirst  Vice  President:  E.  H.  Fearon,  Pealiody  High 
School.  Pittshnrgh. 

Second  Vice  President:  Harry  D.  Book,  Oakmont  High 
School.  Oakmont.  Pa. 

Secretary:  Elizabeth  Hoover,  Greenslnirg  High  School, 
( ireenshiirg.  Pa. 

Treasurer:  George  R.  Fisher,  Langley  High  School, 
Pittshnrgh. 

Fxeeutive  Comniittee :  Kennard  E.  GiMidmaii,  John  Hay 
High  School.  Cleveland;  Fred  Berkinan,  South  High 
School.  Youngstown,  Ohio;  P.  S.  Spangler,  President, 
Duffs-Iron  City  College,  Pittshnrgh;  Dr.  Elmer  G. 
.Miller,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 
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Authors  of  "OFFICE  APPLIANCE  EXERCISES  '* 

include  Ediphone  Equipment  in  their 

teaching  plan  •  ('The  Gregg  Pub.  Co.,  1935) 


Increasing  use  of  Voice  Writing  throughout  the 
business  world  makes  this  knowledge  vital! 


As  more  and  more  business  firms  adopt  Ediphone 
Voice  Writing  dictation,  more  and  more  students 
require  Voice  Writing  experience  as  part  of  their 
business  training.  Progressive  schools  realize  this  and 
offer  Ediphone  Voice  Writing  instruction  as  part  of 
their  regular  curriculum. 


dictator;  and  Typease,  for  the  secretary — which  make 
dictating  and  transcription  easier,  faster,  more 
natural.  Ediphone  practice  records  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  aids  facilitate  and  simplify  Voice  Writing 
instruction  and  learning! 

For  further  information,  tele- 


Ediphone  instruments  feature 
the  Edison  principles  of  "Bal¬ 
anced”  Voice  Writing,  for  the 


phone  The  Ediphone,  Your  City, 
or  write  to— Dept,  of  Educational 
Training,  Ediphone  Division  — 


ri%tL  — Pamphlet  of 
Specimen  Pages  of  New 
EdiphoneSecretarialCourse! 
Mail  coupon  for  your  copy. 


School. 


Address. 


[i'hen  accepting  this  offer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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XkW  1*'N(.I..\NI)  lU'SlNKSS  Coi.I.I  GK  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Ann  I’.  Hourin,  South  Middlesex  Secre¬ 
tarial  School,  Framingham,  Mass. 

I'iee  President:  \V.  1*,  McIntosh,  Jr.,  Kin>()n’s  Com 
nicrcial  School.  .\ew  Itedforil,  Mass. 

Seeretary :  Donald  J.  Post,  l*ost  Colletje,  Waterhury, 
Conn. 

STATE 

AI.AHAMA 

.\l.AI!.\.\IA  ICoft  ATION  .\SS01  lATIO.N 

C  iniiiiit'i  i  ial  Si'itioii 

President :  II.  M.  Hruce,  Massey  lUisiness  College, 
Birmingham. 

I'iee  President :  (1.  McChesney,  Sidney  l.anier  High 
School,  Montgomery. 

Sceretary-Treasurer :  \’ena  Morrow,  'I'liscaloosa  High 
.Scho<d,  Tuscal(M)sa. 


ARIZONA 

.Arizona  IU’sinkss  l''i)rcAToKs  Association 

President:  William  Cates,  Phoenix  High  School, 
Phoenix. 

rice  President :  .S.  J.  Wanous,  In  Charge  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher  Training,  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mary  1..  Bnnte,  Arizona  State 
I'eafliers  College,  Tempe. 


ARKANSAS 

.\kka\sas  State  'I'KAt  hers  .Association 

Coiiiiiirrcial  Seel  ion 

1‘resident :  O.  I.  Wilkins.  Malvern  Business  College, 
Malvern. 

l  ice  Pres  dent :  Mildred  Mosley,  High  School,  Conway, 
Secretary :  X'irginia  (iardner.  High  School,  Fort  Smith. 


CALIFORNIA 

I'l  DKKA ted  Hcsiness  Teachers  .AsStU'I ATIoN 
OK  California 

President:  I..  O.  Culp.  Head.  Department  of  ('om- 
merce,  Fullerton  Junior  College,  Fullerton, 
rirc  President:  K.  It.  Ingle,  Head,  Commercial  De¬ 
partment.  Berkeley  High  .School,  Berkeley. 
Seeretary:  Margaret  Crooks.  Secretary  to  Mr.  Culp. 
Treasai er :  John  (iiven,  Washington  High  School,  I.os 
•Angeles. 


COLORADO 

Colorado  l-'ort  atio.n  Association 

liasteni  Pk’isioth,  Commercial  Seclioti 

President:  Milton  C.  Rebell,  South  High  School,  Den¬ 
ver. 

CiVe  [’resident:  Dorothy  Croasdale,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Denver. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Frnest  A.  Zelliot,  University  of 
Denver. 


U’esterii  Dn'ision,  Commercial  Section 

President:  Mildred  Stevens,  Paonia  High  School, 
Paonia. 

I’iee  President:  Clarence  H.  Conklin,  Newcastle  High 
School,  Newcastle. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Edward  M.  Day,  I’alisades  High 
School,  Palisades. 

Southern  Dwision^  Conunercial  Section 

President:  W.  S.  Still,  Senior  High  School,  Colorado 
Springs. 

I’iee  President:  I.ila  C.  Whitcomh,  High  School,  I. a 
Junta. 

Seeretary-Treasnrer :  Matilda  Berg,  Centennial  High 
SeliiHil.  Puelilo. 


CONNKCTICCT 

CoNNEtTICCT  BcsINESS  EdI'CATORS’ 

Association 

President :  Dr.  George  S.  Murray,  Commercial  High 
Schixjl,  New  Haven. 

Tice  [’resident :  Wesley  C.  Morse,  Morse  College,  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Secretary :  Helen  C.  Keniley,  Commercial  High  School, 
New  Haven. 

'['reasMrer:  Milton  W.  Hohhy,  Booth-Bayliss  Commercial 
.School,  Bridgeport. 


DELAWARE 

Delaw  are  Co.m  meri  ial  Teachers 

.\SS0(  I  ATIO.N 

President:  Luther  Weaver,  Wilmington  High  School, 
Wilmington. 

I’iee  President :  George  P.  Nickle,  Lewes  High  School, 
Lewes. 

Secretary:  Anne  Kreeger,  Georgetown  High  School, 
Georgetown. 


FLORIDA 

I'lorida  b'lircATioN  Association 

Cdmmercial  Section 

Chairtnan :  J.  Dewberry  Copeland,  P.  K.  A’onge  Laltora- 
tory  School,  Gainesville. 

Tice  Chairtnan:  Luella  Richey,  F'lorida  State  College 
for  Women,  Tallahassee. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Elizabeth  Ambrose,  Gainesville 
High  School,  Gainesville. 


('.EORGIA 


(Ieorcia  Hcsiness  I''m’CATio.\  .Association 

President:  H.  B.  Gilhreth,  Rome  High  School,  Rome. 
I’iee  President:  L.  E.  Campbell,  Emory  University, 
Atlanta. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Fanny  Niles,  Moultrie  High 
School,  Moultrie. 

,  ('To  be  continued) 
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More  than  7,000  Schools 


Use  the  ®  Interval  Tinier 


o'  vV" 

''  1 

\i  0®*  '■*  «,*•''  t®* 

o'-®' 

FEATURES 


Times  periods  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours. 
Concealed  alarm  rings  when  time  interval 
^  has  elapsed  .  .  .  Can  he  set  in  advance  and 
>.0^'  started  when  ready  by  means  of  a  lever  . . . 
Finished  in  black  enamel  and  chromium,  in 
the  modern  motif  .  .  .  Approximate  dimen¬ 
sions — 4  X  5  X  2  inches. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPOR.ATION 
2U12  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Subject  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days, 

send _ Interval  Timers  at  $5.23  each  to 

address  below. 

□  Ship  prepaid  (Check  or  Money 
Order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.O.D. 


Name 


Address 


When  ordering  your  Interval  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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KEY  TO  THE  SHORTHAND  PLATES 

In  the  September  iN^ue  of  the  Greyff^  Writer 


Funny  Stories 

Got  the  Connection 

He  had  purchased  a  (carrot  which  was  rather  a 
younj;  bird  and  was  trvinj;  to  teach  it  to  talk.  He 
walked  close  to  the'"  caj;e  and  said  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice : 

“Hello!  Hello'  Hello,  there!  Hello!” 

He  veiled  until  tired,  the  parrot  payinj;  no'"  at¬ 
tention  to  him.  Hut  when  the  man  stopped  for 
breath,  the  parrot  oiiened  one  eye  ami  said,  “Line’s 
busy."  (57) 

Worth  Buying! 

('lerk  (in  bookstore):  This  b<M>k  will  do  half  your 
work  for  you. 

Jeannette:  (Jive  me  two  of  them.  (H) 

Relief 

.She:  .\t  least  once  in  my  life  I  was  j;lad  to  be 
down  and  out. 

He:  .\nd  when  w.is  that' 

She:  .\fter  my  first  trip  in  an'"  airplane.  (21) 

Much  Easier 

S.tid  the  bank  teller  to  the  >;irl  who  was  making 
a  deposit:  “^'ou  didn't  foot  it  up.” 

"No.”  she  replied  innocently, “1  Unik  a  taxi.” 
(25) 

Different  Then 

I'eacher:  Willie,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
\ou  can't  name  all  the  presidents  we  have  had.' 
When  I  was  your  age  I'"  could  name  them  all. 

Willie:  Yes,  but  there  were  only  five  or  six 
then.  (.H) 

Service  Plus 

Mistress:  Dili  you  empty  tin  w.itir  under  the 
refrigerator? 

(ireen  (iirl:  'I'es.  ma’am,  and  put  in  some  fresh. 

(I'») 

Agreed 

(iiillible:  1  would  like  to  see  some  giMnl  second¬ 
hand  cars. 

Disillusioned:  .So  would  1.  (15) 

Hurry  Call 

.\  Chinaman  hail  a  t<K>tliache,  and  'phoned  a  den¬ 
tist  for  an  apixiintment. 

Doctor:  Two-thirty  all  right' 


('hinaman:'"  Yes.  tinith  hurtee.  all  right.  What 
time  1  comer  (27) 

Geisha  Girl 

By  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper 

(Reprinted  in  shorthand  front  the  American  Maciasinc 

7eith  special  permission  of  author  and  publishers) 

Along  about  seven  o’clock,  Joe  Bardwell  chugged 
out  to  Mary  Curtin’s  house  in  his  wheezy  car,  to 
take  her  to"®  the  movies.  When  at  last  she  ap¬ 
peared,  Joe  could  see  that  she  had  been  crying. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing,”  said  Mary,'®  and  bit  her  lip.  There 
was  no  further  explanation.  On  the  way  home, 
Joe  became  desperate. 

“Mary.”  he  asked®®  hesitantly  as  he  stopped  the 
car  in  front  of  her  house,  “you  aren’t  mad  because 
I  t(K)k  the  job  of  running  that®®  roundhouse  en¬ 
gine?” 

T  here  was  a  long  silence;  in  the  moonlight,  Joe 
saw  her  eyes  tighten  and  her  lips  tremble.  Sud¬ 
denly'"®  she  poundetl  her  clenched  fists  against  her 
knees. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care  if  you  don’t  like  to  run  a 
passenger  engine,  Joe.  They'“"  haven’t  got  any 
right  to  make  fun  of  you!” 

“Who  said  1  didn’t  like  to  run  a  passenger  en¬ 
gine?” 

“Kent  Mason.”''® 

“Oh.”  Joe  saw  a  lot  now’.  “He  told  you  all 
about  it,  eh?” 

“Yes.” 

Joe  moved  closer.  “Listen,”  he  said  quietly. 
“Isn’t'®®  it  better  to  have  something  sure  these 
days?  Your  job  ain’t  very  safe  on  a  regular  run.” 

She  raised  her  hands,  staring'*®  at  the  palms. 

“Kent  Mason  says  that  no  self-respecting  engi¬ 
neer  that’s  ever  been  on  the  main  line  would  lake 
the  job'""  you've  got.” 

That  hurt.  But  Joe  Bardwell  managed  to  laugh. 

“.Sure;  that’s  why  1  took  it.” 

“He  says  you  don’t  like  to  oixn  up  the**"  throt¬ 
tle  since  you  hit  those  cattle  in  the  blizzard  last 
winter,  out  by  Tolstoi.” 

“Oh,  did  he?”  Joe  Bardwell  said  it  with  a*'® 
whitening  of  the  lips,  followed  by  a  long  silence. 

.She  turned  to  him. 

“Joe,  you’ve  acted  so  queer  lately.  Oh,  1  know*®" 
you’re  not  yellow' — I  tohl  him  to  his  face  you 
weren’t.  But  you  used  to  be  so  enthusiastic  about 
your  run.**®  Now  you  give  it  up  for  a  dinky  old 
engine  that  nobody  else  will  be  Ivothered  with.” 
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NEW  ENGLAND’S  FAMED  GATEWAY  TO  GRACIOUSNESS 

Through  the  portals  of  the  Copley-Plaza  pass  the  people  who 
appreciate  a  hotel  where  they  can  live  instead  of  just  "stop” 

^  V7 . -  .  .  .  where  the  service  is  quiet  and  efficient — not  garrulous  and 

effusive. 

'  >'ou  will  enjoy  living  at  the  (.opley-Plaza.  because  it  creates 

«  SI  '.'Cl  or  your  trip  away  from  home  the  natural  and  unassuming 

i  ®  ^  i  '  •  hospitality  of  the  environment  to  which  you  are  accustomed. 

RjJI  B  '  ■  Rooms  from  $4.00. 

COPLEY-PLAZA.  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


v\_ 

- 

•  >  ^  ~  I'uV  ' 


Slowly  she  added,"”®  "Evcrybrnly's  kidding  me;  even 
the  girls.” 

“Kent  Mason  started  that,  Uk)." 

“No,  he  didn't.  Nobrnly  can  understantl"^”  it." 
Her  voice  broke.  “Oh,  I  was  so  proud  of  you,  Joe. 

1  told  everybody  that  if  anybiKly  was  sent"*”  from 
here  to  the  Power  Show  in  C'hicago,  it’d  have  to 
be  you." 

Joe  rubbed  a  hanil  on  the  worn  steering  wheel."”” 
Finally  he  said,  “Maybe  we’ll  just  have  to  let  things 
work  out,  Mary.”  Then,  when  he  had  taken  her 
to  the  door,  “1  won’t®””  have  as  much  time  off  on 
this  new  job  as  when  1  had  a  run.  I’ll  tlrop  around 
when  I  can.” 

Joe  was  a  young  man;  alert*””  brawniness  and  a 
misstatement  of  his  age  h.ad  helped  trememlously 
in  the  long  fight  for  eligibility.*®”  Then,  with  the 
dejircssion.  earnings  on  the  C.  ().  &  L.  .\.  hail 
ilropped;  old  engineers,  stepping  down  from  crack 
runs,**”  had  displaced  younger  men.  and  these  in 
turn  had  “humped”  still  others,  in  steady  retro¬ 
gression.  Joe  had  known  that  the  bumping*'"’ 
process  was  about  to  hit  him.  To  him,  this  job  at 
the  roundhouse,  which  even  yard-hoggers  had 
passed  up,  meant*””  delivery.  Idleness  would  eat 
into  his  store  of  savings;  far  better  that  he  be 
taunted  and  misunderstood"””  than  to  wreck  a 
precious  nest  egg,  upon  the  growth  of  which  he 
depended  for  the  courage  to  ask  Mary  an"®”  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  question.  If  traffic  improved, 
he  could  bid  in  a  run  again;  he  felt  certain  of  that. 

A"*”  small  cross'd  of  shopmen,  enginemen,  fire¬ 
men,  and  others  stoml  to  the  right  of  the  round¬ 
house  when  Joe  approached;  Hard  well  saw"””  that 
Bill  Nugent,  the  roundhouse  foreman,  was  there 
too.  All  seemed  highly  interested  in  the  ancient 
piece  of  motive"®”  power  which  Joe  had  chosen  to 
pilot. 

Old,  neglected,  of  the  vintage  of  1895,  steam 
leaked*””  from  a  dozen  places  that  should  have 
been  steam-tight;  the  cab  wimlows,  set  high  over 
the  drive  wheels,  emitted  wisps  of'®”  it,  like  the 
open  door  of  a  Chinese  laundry.  Even  Joe  Bard- 
well,  defiantly  her  protector,  could  not  blind”*”  him¬ 
self  to  the  fact  that,  as  an  engine.  Geisha  Girl  was 
distinctly  in  her  autumn. 


That,  in  fact,  was  her  sole  reason”””  for  existence. 
Of  a  type  now  nearly  extinct.  Geisha  Girl  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  only  because  of  her”””  economical 
operation.  Her  water  tank  lay  across  her  boiler, 
like  a  sheep-herder's  bediling  roll  on  a®””  p.ick  horse. 
She  carried  no  tender,  as  such — only  a  coal  bunker 
set  on  small  trailing  trucks  and  all  a  compact 
part’®”  of  the  engine  itself.  Within  her  cab  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  deck  and  apron,  as  exists 
with  larger  motive" '”  power.  Stoking  the  little 
coal  she  used  was  a  cramped  operation,  like  shov¬ 
eling  fuel  from  a  scuttle"'”  into  an  old-fashioned 
cannon-ball  stove.  There  was  little  beauty  about 
Geisha  (iirl. 

Hut  she  was  short  on  over-"””all  length,  a  little 
more  than  thirty-four  feet  from  her  fcKitboard  to 
her  rear  cou[iler.  and  that  was  her  salvation — 
when”””  a  ilead  giant  needed  hauling  from  the 
cinder  pits  into  the  rountlhouse,  or  changing  to  a 
tlillerenl  stall,  it”®”  was  Geisha  Girl,  chugging  and 
steaming,  that  could  accomplish  the  task.  She 
was  short  enough  to  edge  onto  the  roundhouse**" 
turnt.ahle  with  the  monster  for  which  she  acted  as 
a  sort  of  chambermaid;  no  other  switcher  was  ca¬ 
pable”””  of  this. 

In  her  otT  moments,  she  hauled  coal  to  the  sta¬ 
tionary  Isoilers.  or  hustled  engines  to  and  from  the 
dead”””  line,  or  answered  a  call  from  the  yardmas- 
ter’s  office  for  otld  jobs  too  menial  for  better  power. 
.An  outcast."””  she  (Kcupied  the  same  position  as  a 
plug  horse  at  a  race  track,  and  her  driver  was 
forced  to  the  same  lowly"®”  plane  in  the  eyes  of  men 
who  daily  jockeyed  the  tremendous  passenger 
“hogs”  over  their  runs  on  the  main  line. 

“Whal’s"'”  wrong  with  her.'”  asked  Joe  Hard  well. 

Bill  Nugent  starteil  a  diagnosis:  “The  hostler  started 
to  take  her  out  of  her”*”  stall  this  morning;  noticed 
her  side  rods  clanked  pretty  bad.” 

“Any  w’orse  than  usu.al.?”  asked  an  engineman. 

“A’ou  fellows”®”  run  along,”  snapped  the  fore¬ 
man.  Again  he  turned  to  Bard  well.  “Then  the 
hostler  secs  a  driver  out  of  line.  So  he  had'”””  the 
boys  take  off  the  side  rods.  When  they  did  that, 
the  wheel  dropped  off — she’s  gone  ten  '.ears  be¬ 
yond  her  scrapping  time;  you  know  how'”®”  old 
iron  breaks.” 
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The  next  morning,  ticisha  Girl  was  returned  to 
service  with  a  new  axle,  a  slab  of  grease,  and  a 
few’"*”  slices  of  dope,  plus  the  loud-voiced  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  entire  shop  crew.  Joe  Bardwell  took 
It  grimly.  Then,  without'”"'’  answering  their  gibes, 
he  climbed  into  the  dinky  cab  for  his  long-nosed 
can  of  valve  oil  and  began  a  deliberate’”"”  inspection 
of  his  engine.  Kent  Mason  passed. 

“Just  figured  this  whole  thing  out,”  he  said  de¬ 
risively  to  the  gang.  “He’s”””  getting  her  ready 
for  the  Power  Show  in  ('hicago." 

\  wave  of  heat  shot  through  joe  Hardwell’s 
veins;  he  longed  to  forget”*”  the  danger  of  de¬ 
merit  marks  and  make  his  fists  say  what  his  lips 

could  not.  just  then  the  roundhouse  foreman  ap- 
[K-ared,  to”"’  weaken  the  yaps  of  laughter. 

“Well,”  he  grunted,  “at  least  there’s  somebody 
takes  an  interest  in  his  work  around  this  rust-”"” 
heap.” 

It  gave  joe  Bardwell  needed  strength.  He  looked 
up.  allowing  his  oil  can  to  driji  unheeded. 

Tm  going  to  make”'’”  an  engine  out  of  her, 

sir."  he  said. 

Bill  Nugent  grinned. 

“.Ml  right,  kid.”  he  said  in  friendly  fashion,  and 
walked  on.  The  crowd'*””  of  taunters  sought  vainly 
for  new  thrusts,  and  at  last  moved  away.  There 

would  be  other  opportunities.  In  fact,  they’**”  be¬ 
gan  the  next  day,  when  Joe  Bardwell  showed  up  in 
the  roundhouse  for  a  heavy  supply  of  valve  packing. 

It  had  become'*'”  a  mild  obsession  with  him,  this 
rehabilitation  of  (leisha  (>irl.  In  the  odd  moments, 
when  the  roundhouse'*"”  foreman  was  not  yelling 
for  him  to  take  -1042  over  to  the  back  shops,  or  the 
stationarv'*’’”  engineer  was  not  squawking  for  coal, 
he  began  the  endless  task  of  packing  valves,  or  a 
survey  of  the  hundreels'''"”  of  things  necessary  to 
raising  (leisha  (lirl  above  the  status  of  a  wheel¬ 
barrow. 

One  elay  joe  appeared  with'"*”  an  order  for  new 
piston  and  valve  rings.  While  the  task  of  adjust¬ 
ing  them  was  being  grudgingly  accomplished  by'"*” 
the  shop  force,  joe  Bardwell.  with  a  tool  kit  of  his 
own.  clambered  into  the  pit,  to  set  up  her  driving- 
box  wedges;  this'""”  done,  she  would  sound  a  little 
less  noisy  than  a  chariot  on  a  cobblestoncd  street. 


But  there  was  a  heartbreak  to'®"”  it  all,  neverthe¬ 
less.  Mary  had  called  up  again  the  night  before 
and  asked  him  why  he  h.ad  not  been  around.  And'*”” 
when  he  had  fenced,  with  an  excuse  of  being  too 
busy,  she  had  said  coolly  that  she  had  heard  some¬ 
thing  about  his”"”  activities. 

Just  when  he  felt  the  worst  about  it,  Joe  climbed 
out  from  beneath  his  ancient  charge  and  looked 
about  him.”'" 

Suddenly  he  turned  and  walked  to  where  two 
mechanics’  helpers  were  growling  at  the  removal 
of  a  rust-stuck  bolt.”"” 

“Listen,  fellow’s,”  he  begged,  “do  a  gocxl  job  on 
her,  will  yoiH” 

'I'hat  went  everywhere  around  the  yards,  just  as 
all  the”"”  rest  of  Joe  Bardwell’s  doings  had  trav¬ 
eled  of  late.  Then  a  car  checker  became  poetic  and, 
in  peg-legged  verse,  wrote'”””  a  lyric  about  Joe 
Bardwell  and  his  (leisha  (Jirl. 

That  night  Mary  called  up.  Her  voice  didn’t 
sound  natural. 

“Joe,”'"*"  she  asked,  “won't  you  please  come 
over  anil  see  mcr” 

“Why?”  He  swallowed  hard  when  he  asked  it. 

“Please,  won’t  you'  I’ve  been  talking  to'"*”  Dad. 
He  says  it  might  be  fixed  up  for  you  to  go  back 
to  your  old  run.” 

“1  ain't  asking  anybody  for  help.” 

“But'""”  you  don’t  understand,  Joe.  He’s  got  a 
tip  that  they’re  going  to  send  that  big  9005  that 
you  used  to  run  to'""”  the  Power  Show.  Don’t 
you  see'  If — ” 

“Thanks,  .Mary,”  said  Joe  Bardwell  huskily. 
“That's  swell.  But  I  am  sticking  with  Geisha'"”” 
(lirl.”  Then  he  stumbled  upstairs  to  his  room. 

(To  he  coutinurd  next  month) 

The  Story  of  an  Alley  Cat 

By  Daisy  M.  Beil 

J.  Sterling  K/orton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois 

especially  for  use  zeith  Chapter  One) 

1  le  came  in  our  gate  a  dark  rainy  day  in  May. 
.\rlene  named  him  Laddie.  He  lived  in  the  alley 
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that  was  at  the'"  riar  <>l  ilic  mill.  1  li  was  thin,  and 
he  was  not  clean.  He  needed  milk  and  cream. 
Anna  was  caser  to  >:et  them,  hut  he*"  wouKI  not 
come  to  her.  Then  what  did  Mary  and  Amy  take 
to  that  alley  cat  at  the  gate.’  Ham  and  cake!  But 
a  cat""  w'ill  not  '•at  ham  and  cake.  Tctl  came  hy 
and  made  Laddie  take  the  milk  and  cream  that 
Anna  could  not  get  him  to  eat.  Thtr"®  Hick  came 
with  meat  and  an  egg  and  more  gornl  dean  milk. 
Laddie  was  living  well.  Where  could  he  cat  like 
that.’  Not  in  the  alley.’"" 

At  that  time,  a  great  dark  gray  cat  came  to  the 
alley.  Then  other  cats  came,  too.  They  meant  to 
remain  there.  This  gray’""  cat  was  going  to  attack 
laddie  and  the  other  cats.  The  other  cats  hid.  They 
would  not  meet  him,  hut  little  Laddie’*"  was  game. 
He  had  an  air  of  glee.  He  could  ritl  the  alley  of 
that  gray  cat.  He  wouhl  trick  him  tf)  come  where 
it  was’""  dark;  then  he  would  make  a  wreck  of 
him.  Laddie  meant  to  kill  the  gray  cat.  My. 
what  a  grim  game  that  was!  In  time,  the  career’"" 
of  the  dreaded  gray  cat  was  ended!  Then  Dick 
kicked  the  dead  cat  into  the  glen  and  had  Ray  take 
it  to  the  lake.®"" 

Carl  had  Laildie  come  in  ami  get  more  milk  and 
meat.  Laddie  Uked  that.  But  he  was  eager  to  get 
the  cream  that  Dick  could®®"  get.  'I'hat  cream  was 
great! 

When  he  hail  all  he  could  eat,  he  was  readv  to 


go  to  the  ragged  ha\'  rack  and  lick  his  legs'*"  and 
head  clean.  When  he  was  clean,  he  lay  in  the 
thick  hay  and  had  a  dream.  In  his  wrath  he  was 
killing  a  rat  a  minute!®"" 

Of  a  truth.  Laddie  was  a  gay  cat!  He  was  dean; 
he  had  all  he  desired  to  cat;  the  dark  gray  cat  was 
dead.  He®""  could  see  the  cattle  in  the  lane  and 
hear  the  creek  as  it  ran  by  in  the  green  glen.  He  did 
not  glare  any  more,  hut  greeted"""  all  with  a  gleam¬ 
ing  glance  that  meant  that  he  was  being  well 
treated. 

He  was  not  an  alley  cat  any  more.  He"®"  hated 
to  be  in  the  alley.  He  was  .Arlene's  cat,  but  he 
lih^ed  Mary  and  .Anna  and  Carl  and  Dick.  They 
were  gcMHl'*"  to  him.  They  would  not  trade  him 
for  any  cat  in  the  country.  (.sSl) 


Another  ^  Three  Bears^^ 
Adventure 

By  Sister  Mary  Mileta 

Rosary  High  School,  Bozeman,  Montana 

(H'n'tfiii  c.tpccially  for  u.<:i'  with  Chapter  Two) 

Harry  Smith  and  Ray  Hill  were  two  goinl  pals, 
rhey  liked  to  camp  in  a  little  cabin  named  Happy 
Inn.  The  cabin  was®"  in  a  shady  valley  in  a  big 
park.  Back  of  the  c.abin  was  a  pretty  little  stream. 
Not  far  from  the  camp  was*"  a  lake  in  which  there 
were  many  fish.  Their  plan  was  to  stay  at  the 
cabin  eight  rlays.  Mrs.  Smith  gave  them  bread, 
meat,  eggs,""  and  apples.  Mrs.  Hill  gave  them 
crackers,  cake,  beans,  and  tea.  The  two  lads  left 
at  six  in  the  morning.  They  re,acheil  the  cabin"" 
after  a  half-day  trip  over  the  trail.  They  sat  in 
the  shailc  for  a  time  and  then  ate  something.  .After 
this  they’""  put  the  bread  and  meat  in  the  mkldlc  of 
the  table,  but  they  put  the  eggs,  apples,  and  beans  in 
the  cellar.  They  packed’®"  the  tea,  cake,  and  crack¬ 
ers  into  cans. 

Next  they  r.iccd  to  the  lake  to  fish.  Ray  got 
three  fish  and  Harry  got  two.  After’*"  a  sail  over 
the  lake  and  b,ick  again,  they  hurried  to  the  cabin. 
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<1  When  llicy  were  alino.^l  there,  they  heiuwe  aware""' 
le  of  soniethinyj  soinjj  on  in  the  cabin.  I  hcy  could 
IS  hear  it.  But  soon  all  was  still  a^^ain. 

Harry  said,  “I  forj;ot  to""’  Hx  the  latcli.  .\nyone 
i;  could  jjet  in.” 

“What  can  it  her  Nothing;  ever  happens  here,” 
said  Ray. 

Hut  something  was  the  matter.''"’  'I'liey  crept  to 
the  cabin.  Ray  risked  a  peep  and  then  began  to 
lau>;h.  Harry  peepeil,  also,  and  then  laughed,  too. 
There  were''"  three  hears  in  the  cabin:  Mr.  Bear, 
Mrs.  lUar,  and  Bab>  Bear.  T  he\  were  eating  the 
lireail  anel  meat. 

■llieN  think  this  is'"’  a  jiarty,”  said  Ray. 

"I  guess  it  IS  a  real  least  lor  them,”  saiel  I  larrv. 
.\ftei  the  bears  hael  seen  the  two  laels  they  scam- 
IK-red'"'’  to  their  eleii.  Ra>  anel  Harry  hael  a  real 
vacation  even  it  they  eliel  not  have  any  breael  and 
meat.  They  ate'’"’  crackers  instead  ot  breael  anel 
fish  insteael  of  meat.  They  eliel  not  fear  because 
the  bears  in  the  park  were  tame.  (2'^H; 

The  Daffodil  Club  Has  a  Sale 

By  Daisy  M.  Bell 

J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 

Cicero,  Illinois 

( If  rittrii  rs/’fria/ly  fvr  use  ivitli  Cluit'tcr  ’ihrec) 

What  a  fix!  Here  they  were,  the  girls  of  the 
DafToelil  Club  at  the  beginning  eif  the  fall  season 
without  any“'’  money  in  the  cash  box!  They  must 
begin  to  plan  semuthing  immeeliately — a  elance.  a 
play,  or  perhaps  a  sale.^'*  sale!  That's  it!" 

saiel  Thelma.  She  thought  they  coulel  make  a  heap 
of  money,  anel  most  people  would  like  a  sale.  So  a 
notice'"’  went  to  all  the  girls  to  meet  at  the  home 
of  (iarnet  Dean  to  talk  about  some  scheme  to  raise 
cash. 

livery  one'^'’  wanteel  a  sale,  but  what  could  then 
sell'  .\fter  much  joking  anel  laughing,  Henri¬ 
etta  saiel  she  thought  a  bakery"’*’  sale  woulil  be  the 
thing,  but  this  was  scMin  threiwn  eiver  as  a  cra/y 
plan,  as  not  one  of  them  could  bake  anything  that'”*’ 
woulel  be  fit  tor  a  sale.  Then  Martha  thought  a 
doll  sale  woulel  apiKal  to  a  gooel  many  people.  The 
more  they  talkeel  about”*’  it,  the  more  the  club  be¬ 
gan  to  be  heartily  in  favor  eif  a  eloll  sale.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  each  girl  to'*"’  show  what  she  was 
able  to  vision  anel  fashion. 

But  where  woulel  they  have  such  a  sale.^  What 
l>lace  coulel  they  get  that  woulel  have'"*’  a  pretty- 
setting?  T  hen  it  must  be  a  store  on  the  first  floor, 
where  many  people  woulel  be  passing  in  a  elay.  Sil¬ 
va'*’*’  thought  that  the  Tip-Top  Hat  anel  Dress  Shop 
Woulel  be  a  lovely  place,  anel  it  was  in  such  a  geuKl 
section  eif  the  city,"'*’  ten).  The  girls  were  glael  that 
Silva  thought  of  the  Tip-Top.  That  woulel  be  the 
place,  if  they  ceiuld  get  it,  and  Miss  Tracy'**’  coulel 
spare  the  sjiace  feir  the  dolls. 

"I  think  Miss  Tracy  will  be  glad  to  have  our  sale 


in  her  sheep,”  saiel  iTara.  “It  weiulel  be'*’*’  a  gewKl 
‘aeT  tor  her  hats  anel  dresses.” 

A  ceimmittee  was  hastily  named  to  see  about  the 
eletails  of  the  sale.'’**’  There  were  to  be  big  dolls 
anel  little  eledls,  eleills  for  the  city,  dolls  for  the 
ceeiintry,  eleells  eef  all  trades  anel  nations,  dolls®*’*’  for 
every  erne.  The  girls  weirkeel  until  late  every  eve¬ 
ning,  getting  reaely  for  the  sale.  Nor  did  the  task 
grow®'"  elreary  to  them.  Kvery  day  was  a  happy, 
busy  elay.  Kvery  minute  eif  spare  time  was  em- 
pleiyeil. 

On  the'*"’  first  eil  the  meinth  everything  was 
reaely.  The  store  was  ahiieist  tent  small  feir  the 
loael  of  eleells  bremght  in.  The  girls  askeel'""’  the 
keeper  e»l  the  Hat  anel  Dress  Slieifi  to  lielji  them 
place  the  eleills  set  that  they  ceiulel  be  seen  treiiii  the 
reiael.  T  hen  the  peeiple*"''  began  tei  stray  in.  T  hey 
came  anel  came  until  there  was  hardly  a  chance  tor 
aneither  eine  to  get  into  the  small'*’*’  shop. 

What  a  sale  it  was!  The  baby  dolls  were  easily 
the  first  to  go;  then  the  big  workmen  dolls  in  over 
alls'"'’  anil  caps.  The  Kskimo  anil  Negro  deills 
went  next.  What  a  hit  the  eloll  nurses  made,  with 
their  clean  linen  dresses  anel'**’  little  caps!  The 
stately  deicteir  anil  army  ilolls  were  much  sought 
alter.  Se»me  people  orilered  ilolls  to  be  made  for 
them;*'"’  several  phoned  for  dolls  that  they  would 
call  for  later,  as  they  wanted  the  first  pick.  The 
sale  was  bigger  than  the  club*’"^  hail  thought  jkis- 
sible. 

It  did  seem  as  though  the  whole  city  was  there! 
There  were  people  from  hotels,  homes,  offices, 
stores,"'"’  and  colleges  to  get  those  lovely  dolls  that 
every  one  was  talking  about.  Many  folks  came  in 
autos  from'’''’  their  country  places.  Children  were 
urged  to  come,  and  they  came  in  droves.  Many  of 
them  h.id  earned  money  to  get  the  dolls®**’  they 
w.inted.  Such  a  happy  sale!  Before  the  day  was 
half  over  the  dolls  were  nearly  all  gone! 

T  he  people  praised  the®*"’  club  for  its  goinl  work 
and  agreed  that  the  sale  was  siKially  a  great  affair. 
T  he  Hat  and  Dress  Shop  was  also  able®"*’  to  make 
some  specially  good  sales.  The  girls  of  the  Daffo¬ 
dil  Club  were  very  much  amazed  at  the  money 
they  '""’  had  maile  and  went  home  feeling  that  noth¬ 
ing  had  been  omitteil  to  make  their  sale  something 
to  think  about  for  months  to  come.  (620) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

/•><(»«  the  winnittg  sets  submitted  in  the  last  (iremi 
Xeu's  Letter  Contest  by  Lois  Lcdijer.  Massillon,  Ohio; 
Lorraine  /•  .  Dahis,  Clenolden,  Pennsylvania ;  and 
Mariam  Patterson,  dlameda,  California. 

Mr.  William  Davis 

TS6  South  Avenue 
(Cambridge,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  find  herewith'*’  renewal  of  pnilicy  expiring 
.‘\pril  3,  giving  you  $600  Fire  and  Theft  Insurance 
on  your'*’  (Tievrolet  touring  car  for  one  year. 

We  trust  all  will  be  found  correct  anil  satisfac- 
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THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL 

Venus-Velvet 

SHORTHAND  CONTEST 


ONCE  again  the  American  Pencil  Company  gives  Gregg  shorthand 
students  an  opportunity  to  test  their  shorthand  penmanship  ...  to 
put  theory  into  practice. 

The  fourth  annual  shorthand  penmanship  contest  features  the  most 
efficient  pencil  ever  made  for  stenographers — the  Venus-Velvet  No. 
3555,  with  handy  disc-shaped  typewriter  eraser  and  the  famous  smooth¬ 
writing,  longer-lasting  "colloidal"  lead.* 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  writers  of  Gregg  shorthand  in  student  groups 
of  ten  or  more  contestants  .  .  .  without  entrance  fee. 

PRIZES  for  TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS 

Three  beautiful  silver  cups  will  be  awarded  for  permanent  possession  to 
the  three  Gregg  teachers  representing  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  who  send  in  the  best  groups  of  papers. 

Cosh  prizes  for  students,  totalling  $100.00,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
writers  of  the  fifty  best  papers  submitted  in  the  contest.  In  addition 
to  the  cosh  prizes,  oil  writers  of  meritorious  papers  will  be  awarded 
Certificates  of  Merit. 

Why  not  ask  to  hove  your  class  entered  In  this  interesting  penmanship 
contest?  It's  lots  of  fun  .  .  .  and,  besides,  you  may  win  one  of  the 
valuable  cosh  prizes.  Urge  your  teacher  to  moil  the  coupon  today  for 
entry  blank,  copy  of  rules,  and  other  contest  material.  The  contest 
closes  December  5,  1935. 


AMERICAN  PENCIL  COMPANY 


( For  use  of  Teachers  only) 

American  Pencil  Company, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  entry  blank  and  copy  of  rules  for  your  VENUS-VELVET 
Shorthand  Contest,  together  with  copies  of  the 

contest  material  so  that  I  may  supply  them  to  my  students.  There  is 
to  be  no  charge  or  obligation  for  this  service. 

NAME  .  . 

SCHOOL  . 


ADDRESS 
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tory.  in  which  caw  the”"  premium  ot  Sn  10.50  can  be 
paid  any  time  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

V\‘ry  sincerely  yours.  (80) 

Dr.  Samuel  I..  Schwartz 
7341  Pine  Street 

Philadelphia.  PennsyKania  " 

Dear  Doctor; 

In  huyinji  an  automobile,  quality  usually  is.  and 
should  be.  the  first  consideration.'"  It  is  iust  as 
iniiiortant  to  employ  the  same  “yard  stick"  and  judge 
insurance  bv  ijualitv  rather  than""  mere  price. 

The  financial  standing,  reputation,  anel  serMce  ot 
an  insurance  company  are  most  important”"  factors. 
Being  one  of  Philadelphia's  oldest  institutions,  tiur 
reputation  in  foundeel  on  one  hundred'"”  ami  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  insuring 
public. 

l,mal  service,  no  matter  how'""  complete,  is  not 
vulhcient  for  the  average  motorist.  T.very  car  owner 
has  a  desire  at  some  time""  or  another  to  sec  the 
oiuntry  anvl  it  is  when  away  from  home  that 
prompt  ami  courteous  assistance  makes  its"'"  best 
impression.  'This  Com})any  is  atleipiately  repre¬ 
sented  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  ami""  Ckin- 
ada  and  in  most  cases  the  name  of  its  .Ugent  is 
listed  in  the  l(Kal  telephone  directory  under'""  the 
lompany’s  name. 

You  will  find  it  more  economical  to  buy  auto- 
1  mobile  insurance  entirely on  the  basis  of  ipialitv 
I  and  to  instruct  your  broker  to  obtain  a  Fivlelity 
j  (aimivany  policy."'" 

^(lurs  trulv.  (243) 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hrowne 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota 
Dear  Mr.  Browne: 

[  The  insurance  indicy  on  your  Buick'"  car  i' 
expiring  May  1.  anel  1  am  enclosing  the  renewal  on 
this  jKilicy  in  order  that  your'"  insurance  coverage 
may  be  uninterrupted. 

It  is  our  desire  to  lenik  after  your  interests,  ami 
wc”"  arc  doing  this  in  the  hope  that  it  will  re¬ 
lieve  you  of  anv  worry  regareling  this  iiiNurance. 

Sincerely  yours.  (HO) 

Confessions  of  a  Man  Who 
Camped  Out 

By  BURGES  JOHNSON 

‘Annotated  tor  :ise  after  Chapter  Hiijht  of  the  Manual > 

Last  summer  we  went  to  Maine  with  a  small  tent 
and  an  expenstt  e  assortment  of  altimtutini  elishes  and 
vanned""  goenis.  We  urnted  at  the  eelge  of  a 
'■mall  jKind  in  giKul  order  anel  gloried  in  eiur  sur¬ 
roundings.  Pine  forest  hemmeil  us'"  in  and  grew  to 
the  water’s  edge,  save  for  a  narrow  margin  of 
white  sand  beach  at  the  (loint  we  had  chosen  for 


our""  camp.  ./  few  feet  away  through  the  wikhIs 
ran  the  little  narrow  gauge  railway  that  had  car¬ 
ried  us  there. 

It  was  early”"  in  the  day,  but  by  the  time  1  had 
unpacked  and  erected  the  tent,  built  an  oven,  anel 
generally  estiihlished^'"'  resielcRCe  the  afterneMin  was 
well  unelcr  way.  We  then  agrecel  that  my  wife 
shoulel  pick  balsam  for  beeleling  while'""  1  un- 
foldee!  the  boat  anel  sought  a  few  bsh  for  supper. 

Have  \e>u  ever  useel  a  foleling  canvas  boat?  It 
is""  necessary  tet  pet  anel  cenlelle  it  a  little  until 
friemlly  gennl  will  is  estahhshed.  'I  bis  one  weirkcel 
very  well'""  while  1  caught  two  bass;  but  as  I  was 
attempting  te»  net  a  thirel,  the  boat  sudelenly  folded 
u()  again,  anel  I'”"  hael  to  swim  ashore,  towing  it 
with  my  feet.  We  hael  canneel  beans  for  siipixr 
msteael  eif  fresh  fish. 

.My  wife  gathereel  a"""  great  heap  eif  balsam  anel 
It  hael  a  delicious  smell.  The  smell  of  a  beel  may 
be  etne  test  of  its  excellence,  but''"  there  shoulel  be 
other  tests.  Some  of  those  balsam  tips  hael  tough, 
sharp  stems  anel  thev  refused  to  be  reasonable  anel 
lie'"'  elovvn.  lluy  stood  up  all  nigbt.  (xiinting  de 
iisircly  at  mv  tenelerest  s|X)ts. 

We  h.iel  chosen  a  level  bit  of  grouml'”"  for  eiur 
lent  site.  1  swear  there  were  no  lum|is  in  it.  But 
tfirce  feet  below  the  surface  eif  the  grouml,  just  un- 
eler  the  sfxit"”"  where  I  hael  placeel  the  small  of  my 
back,  there  lay  a  sharp  (leiinteel  boulelcr.  During 
the  night  that  rock  workeel  gradually^  up  towarel 
the  surface  until  it  protrueleel  two  or  three  feet,  piv¬ 
oting  me  on  its  afiex  while  I  slowly  revolved.^'" 
Finally  I  woke  up;  the  protrueling  reK'k  was  certainly 
still  there,  though  it  hael  hastily  retreated  for'”*"  some 
elistance,  anel  my  back  was  worn  almost  raw. 

That  was  a  harel  night.  We  talkeel  it  over  the 
next  elay  anel  agreed  to'”"  a  change.  We  talkeel  first 
of  seneling  fe>r  foleling  camp  cots,  but  we  already 
hael  a  foleling  boat,  anel  it  seemeel  to  me*”"  wiser 
that  we  shoulel  break  that  to  harness  first  before 
attemi>ting  new  folels. 

Then  my  wife  hael  an  ielea.  She  now  declares*'^'" 
that  it  was  not  hers,  but  she  was  proud  enough  of  it 
when  she  first  hael  it.  CMose  by  eiur  camp  was  the 
soft,  clean  white  sanel.'*"  There  was  not  a  steine  in 
It.  It  vveiulel  aeljust  itself  te)  the  human  form  as 
Noftly  as  eloes  a  fe.ither  beel. 

That""  day  I  usul  the  Ixiat  three  times  and  it 
only  foleleel  with  me  once.  I  caught  four  fish  anel 
got  them  ashore,  anel  this  varied"*"  our  eliet.  We 
hael  hael  beans  frieel  for  breakfast.  Beans  for  lunch 
woulel  have  gone  to  my  heael.  On  the  whole,  things 
were  lexiking*”"  up.  We  laugheel  at  the  past  anel 
that  night  we  merrily  maele  eiurselves  sanely  heels 
anel  lay  eleiwn  in  them. 

Sami  is  a'”""  curious  element.  Feir  instance,  at 
night  it  assumes  characteristics  utterly  elifferent  from 
theisc  it"*"  |X)ssesses  in  the  elaytime  when  eine  lolls 
uiKin  it  in  a  bathing  suit  under  the  warm  sun. 
First,  it  is  colei  as  an"'"  ice  Ixix.  No  matter  how  hot 
the  day  has  been  it  chills  yeiu  to  the  marrow  bones 
in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Secontl.  though*""  it  molds 
itself  softly,  it  sets,  anel  no  jx-rsuasion  will  change  it. 
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I  made  a  wondertul  bed  fur  mxself.  All  of'’*"  my 
sharp  contours  were  recognized.  But  soon  one  side 
of  me  became  chilled  and  in  an  evil  moment  I  turned 
over.*®®  Immediately  I  felt  like  a  left  foot  in  a 
right  shoe.  1  turned  back,  but,  as  the  color  print¬ 
ers  say,  I  failed**®  to  register  accurately.  None  of 
my  protrusions,  and  I  have  many,  could  hnd  their 
respective  stxkcts  in**®  the  sand.  Finally  I  fell  into 
a  troubled  sleep,  to  be  awakened  later  by  rain. 

Of  course  we  were  both  soaked."*®  It  was  alxiut 
I  a.  m,  and  we  groped  our  way  to  the  tent.  Wc 
had  wisely  stored  a  little  firewood  and  there  was"*" 
the  balsam.  It  made  a  roaring  fire  despite  the  rain. 

Have  you  ever  trieel  to  dry  yourself  at  an  open 
campfire?*®®  One  side  roasts  painfully,  while  the 
other  side  freezes.  I,  for  one,  was  vindictively  glail 
when  a  young  hurricane,**®  following  the  rain, 
blew  down  the  tent.  We  started  off  down  the 
track  at  3  a.  m.  to  walk  to  a  hotel  five  miles'*® 
away.  'Fhere  we  hired  a  man  to  go  back  for  our 
camp  property. 

The  rer;  linder  of  our  vacation  was  sjxnt  very**® 
pleasantly  at  the  Ogunquamooslequalahasset  Inn.  We 
pitched  our  tent  a  few  yards  from  the  hotel  and**® 
our  campfire  parties  were  all  the  vogue.  After  thev 
were  over  wc  would  retire  to  comfortahle  hotel  bt<ls 
and*®®  sleep  till  morning.  (80S) 

Maxims  on  Business  by  John  Wanomoker 

wist  man  is  a  maker  of  opjxirtunities.  t9> 

All  the  gates  of  the  business  world  are  ojicn  l*) 
every  one.  (11) 

Underdone  work  makes  underdone  and  undejvend- 
able  men  and  women.  (13) 

If  brains  constitute  qualification  for  a  business 
man,  why  not  equally  so  for  a  woman,  who  often*® 
surpasses  a  man  in  her  intuitions  and  efforts?  (30) 

To  have  failed  once  is  not  so  much  a  pity  as  it  is 
not  to  try  again.  (14) 

No  man  on  earth  is  so  happy  as  the  man  who 
loves  his  work  and  goes  home  at  night  with  a  con¬ 
tented  heart  because*®  of  a  gfMnl  day's  work  well 
done.  (25) 

Business  capital  is  good  common  sense,  intelli¬ 
gence,  industry,  and  saved-up  money.  (16) 

September  O.G.A.  Test 

The  young  men  or  women  who  worry  about 
little  things  experience  unnecessary  fatigue.  They 
worry*®  about  incidents  that  never  take  place,  or 
when  no  action  can  be  taken  in  regard  to  them. 

They  think  about*®  them  at  night  when  they 
should  be  gaining  fresh  strength  to  cope  with  the 
events  of  the  next  day.  Something  of  this  “mid¬ 
night  madness’’*®  still  clings  to  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  making  them  nervous  and  ill-tempered. 

You  can  relieve  your  mind  of  the  burden*®  of 
worry  by  displacing  it  with  the  habit  of  orderly 
thinking.  When  a  difficult  decision  has  to’®®  be 
made,  give  the  matter  as  much  attention  as  it 
merits  and  then  drop  it.  Do  not  pick  it  up  again 
until’*®  new  facts  appear.  (123) 


Business  —  Today  s  Profession 


[Key  to  the  June  Talent  Teaser) 

Business  is  uxlay  the  profession.  It  offers  sor 
thing  of  the  glory  that  in  the  past  was  given  tol 
the  crusader,*®  the  soldier,  the  courtier,  the  explorer« 
and  sometimes  the  martyr — the  test  of  wits,  of! 
brains,  of  quick  thinking,*®  the  spirit  of  advcnturejl 
and  esjxcially  the  glory  of  personal  achievement^l 

Making  money  is*®  not  the  chief  spur  to  such  me** 
as  Dupont,  Chrysler,  Durant,  Filene,  Hines,  East-i 
man,  Curtis,  (iary.  Ford,  Grace.  Money  to*®  thenw 
IS  no  more  than  the  guerdon.  They  engage  in  busi4 
ness  and  in  the  business  they  engage  in  bccauid 
there  are  no’®®  longer  any  long,  slimy,  green  dragon^ 
holding  captive  maidens  in  durance  vile,  no  holy 
sepulchers  to  be’*®  reft  from  the  infidel,  no  Pacifk* 
to  be  viewed  for  the  first  time. 

Business  is  ttxlav  the  Field  of  the  ('loth  of  (kild 
(140) 


Radio  Contest  Winners 


More  teachers  than  ever  Ix^fore  piarticK] 
pated  in  the  Radio  Shorthantl  Contest 
broadcast  over  Station  WOR  on  June  1.  (»old 
Medals  were  awarded  to  those  teachers  whol| 
won  first  place  at  the  various  speeds  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  submitted  perfee 
transcripts. 

The  80-word  event,  with  a  perfect  tran¬ 
script,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Olive  E.  Shepard, 
High  School,  Terryville,  Connecticut.  MrsJ 
Carl  S.  Strony,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Newark,  New? 
Jersey,  won  the  100-word  event.  Sister  M. 
Salesia,  St.  Peter’s  Commercial  High  Sch(X)l, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  placed  first  at  the  high¬ 
est  spieed,  120  words  a  minute. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  for  second 
place  to  the  following  teachers;  Miss  Gladys 
C.  .\.  Huber,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New 
York  City,  80-word  event;  Miss  Mary  K. 
Berlin,  James  Monroe  High  School,  New 
York  City,  100-wOrd  event;  and  Miss  M. 
l^uise  Campliell,  Oceanside  High  School, 
Oceanside,  New  York,  120-word  event. 


A  989  per  cent  Increese 


The  record  of  credentials  won  by  students 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  through  the  Gregg 
Writer  during  the  past  ten  years  reveals  some 
interesting  and  significant  figures.  For  the 
school  year  1924-1925,  there  were  12,315 
awards  issued  for  transcription  tests,  at  speeds  j 
ranging  from  60  to  120  words  a  minute.  Ten 
years  later,  during  the  school  year  1934-1935,  u 
the  number  of  credentials  issued  Jumped  ** 
to  121,849 — an  increase  of  989,44  per  cent! 
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